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NORMAN  I.  SEIGEL 

ERNIE'S  LAMENT 


w % A /ELL,  here  you  are/'  I said  to  myself  as  I walked  down  the  flight 
YY  of  dingy  stairs.  The  Club  27  was  an  after-hours  joint— a hang- 
out for  most  of  the  hop-heads  and  toughs  in  town,  but  it  was 
the  only  club  in  town  that  had  a decent  jazz  band.  It  was  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I knew  that  the  combo  would  be  rehearsing. 

"Hey,  Jiggs!  White  man  heah  wants  to  see  ya." 

Jiggs  Sampson  was  the  biggest  Negro  I had  ever  seen.  He  gave 
the  impression  of  being  as  old  as  jazz  itself,  but  I couldn't  even  attempt 
to  guess  his  age.  He  told  the  group  to  take  ten,  and  left  the  bandstand. 
The  men  laid  their  instruments  aside  and  began  doing  the  things  all  mu- 
sicians do  during  a break— lighting  cigarettes,  taking  a drink  from  the 
bottle  under  the  stand,  making  minor  adjustments  on  their  instrument, 
and  just  talking.  The  piano  player  ran  his  fingers  over  the  keyboard  and 
started  writing  on  manuscript  paper. 
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Jiggs  was  fat,  but  his  features  were  those  of  a prize-fighter.  His  nose 
was  flat  and  his  face  covered  with  scar  tissue,  but  his  eyes  were  bright 
and  belied  his  age.  His  long  smooth  hands  were  those  of  an  artist.  As 
he  passed  under  one  of  the  lights  there  was  a momentary  reflection  from 
his  damp  head,  and  his  mouth  shone  in  a flash  of  white  and  gold. 

"Mr.  Sampson,"  I said,  "I  heard  some  of  the  fellows  at  school  talk- 
ing, and  they  said  that  you  lost  your  bassist  last  week,  and  were  looking 
for  a replacement." 

"So  what?" 

"Well,  I'm  a musician— that  is,  I play  the  bass,  and  would  like  to  au- 
dition for  your  group." 

"How  old  are  you,  kid?" 

"Twenty-one  in  a couple  of  months." 

"And  a student  at  the  University?" 

"Well  . . 

"Aint  nothin'  to  be  ashamed  of."  He  looked  away,  then  turned  back 
to  me.  "I'll  have  to  ask  the  rest  of  the  boys  if  they'll  jam  with  ya,  but  I 
don't  think  they'll  go  along  with  it,  'cause  they  don't  like  workin'  with  no 
white  men.  Fact  is,  I don't  cotton  to  the  idea  myself.  Never  knew  a white 
man  that  blew  decent  bass." 

He  walked  back  to  the  band  stand  and  called  the  musicians  together. 
There  was  a heated  discussion,  and  one  of  the  men  began  to  swear.  The 
rest  of  the  group  spoke  in  low,  agitated  voices,  and  one  of  them  kept 
glancing  in  my  direction.  After  a short  while  they  seemed  to  come  to  some 
sort  of  agreement,  and  Jiggs  called  me  over  to  the  stand. 

"You  got  yer  ax  with  ya?" 

"It's  out  in  my  car." 

"Unless  ya  work  by  radar,  ya  better  git  it,  'cause  we  can't  audition 
nobody  'less  we  hear  'im." 

I went  out  to  get  my  bass,  and  when  I returned  the  group  was  do- 
ing a jump  number.  While  they  played  I unpacked  my  bass  and  tuned 
it  so  I would  be  ready  for  the  next  number. 

When  they  finished  the  number,  Jiggs  called  me  over  to  the  band- 
stand and  said,  "You're  playin'  with  the  big  boys  now.  We  blow  a lot  of 
originals.  The  next  number  is  somethin'  one  of  the  boys  wrote  a couple 
of  weeks  ago.  Sit  out  the  first  chorus  so  you  can  get  the  feel  of  it,  and 
come  in  at  the  bridge."  He  turned  to  the  combo.  "O.K.  fellas,  Ernie's  La- 
ment in  A-flat.  The  kid  aint  gonna  blow  'til  the  bridge,  so  take  four  on 
the  drums  instead  of  bass— two  fer  nothin'." 
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He  started  counting  a slow  four. 
"One— two— one,  two  three,  four." 
The  drummer  took  the  first  two  bars 
on  the  bass  drum  and  high-hat.  The 
beat  made  me  think  of  something  a 
stripper  would  work  to.  On  the  next 
two  bars  he  added  the  tom-tom,  and 
on  the  fifth  bar  the  piano  and  horns 
came  in  on  a beautiful  chord. 

When  the  number  started  I could 
see  no  rhyme  or  reason  to  it,  but 
as  it  moved  along  I heard  the  unus- 
ual chord  progressions,  and  could 
feel  rather  than  hear  the  sorrowful 
story  it  told.  Before  the  first  chorus 
had  ended,  my  fingers  began  to 
wander  over  the  strings  of  my  bass, 
and  I knew  that  the  musicians  were 
watching  me.  I broke  the  first  rule— 
I had  come  in  before  my  time.  I 
knew  I shouldn't  have,  but  I felt 
compelled.  I wanted  to  blend  in 
with  the  group  and  become  part  of 
the  music— I was  playing  by  feel, 
rather  than  by  ear.  I wasn't  aware 
of  what  I was  doing.  My  conscious 
stream  of  thought  returned  at  the 
end  of  a chorus  when  I heard  some- 
one holler,  "Solos." 

It  was  Ernie— the  piano  player's 
song,  so  he  took  first  solo.  It  was 
short,  but  he  played  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  keyboard,  and  set  a 
melancholy  mood.  Al,  the  trumpet, 
took  his  cue  from  Ernie,  and  came  in 
in  his  high  register.  He  had  the  lip 
of  iron  that  all  trumpet  men  envy.  I 
knew  that  he  was  playing  his  solo 
for  us,  and  would  never  use  one 
anything  like  it  for  a paying  audi- 
ence. This  was  the  kind  of  music 
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that  a musician  plays  only  for  his  own  kind,  because  others  would  never 
understand  it.  He  was  talking  to  us,  and  the  others  understood  him.  I 
knew  they  did  because  of  the  way  they  encouraged  him  while  he  was 
playing.  The  tenor  sax  came  in  next,  and  blew  with  the  soft  mellow  tone 
that  only  a master  of  his  instrument  can  produce.  Before  the  tenor  finished 
his  ad-lib,  Jiggs  said,  "You  next,  kid,"  and  someone  else  mumbled,  "And 
it  better  be  good,  white  boy." 

As  I started  my  solo,  I started  thinking  clearly.  What  the  hell  is  this 
white  boy  talk— what  does  he  mean,  he  never  heard  a white  man  blow 
decent  bass.  They're  just  having  some  fun  at  my  expense,  and  my  ability 
doesn't  count  worth  a damn.  They  won't  hire  me  because  I'm  not  the 
same  as  they  are.  I'll  show  them,  dammit.  I'll  show  them  that  I'm  as  good 
a musician  as  any  nigger  that  ever  lived.  My  stream  of  thought  was  in- 
terrupted by  Jiggs  saying,  "That's  enough,  kid.  My  turn  next." 

He  raised  his  valve  trombone,  closed  his  eyes  and  started  to  play.  I 
had  heard  him  before— weekends,  when  I came  in  and  sat  at  one  of  the 
corner  tables,  but  this  was  the  first  time  I really  heard  him.  He  seemed  to 
alternate  between  laughter  and  tears.  Laughter  because  he  was  Negro, 
and  had  that  gift  of  talent  that  was  peculiar  to  his  race,  and  tears  be- 
cause he  was  Negro,  and  looked  down  on  by  the  white  world.  It  seemed 
as  though  he  thought  he  was  a freak,  and  people  came  to  watch  him 
every  night,  not  because  he  was  a good  musician,  but  because  he  wasn't 
like  them.  He  was  colored  and  they  were  white.  He  was  a side-show  that 
they  ccme  to  watch.  Then  the  number  was  over.  It  ended  on  the  same 
dissonant  note  which  started  it.  Jiggs  looked  at  the  rest  of  the  group. 
They  all  nodded.  "I  guess  the  job's  yours  if  ya  want  it.  You  do  pretty  good 
work  fer  a kid.  When  can  ya  start?" 

"Saturday,  if  it's  O.K.  with  you." 

"Fine.  Hang  around  fer  a couple  of  minutes.  I want  to  talk  to  ya." 
He  turned  to  the  group.  "Wrap  it  up  for  the  day.  See  ya  tonight." 

I packed  up  my  bass,  and  put  it  in  the  corner  behind  the  piano  while 
the  rest  of  the  group  cleaned  their  horns  and  put  them  away.  After  the 
fellows  left  and  Jiggs  put  his  'bone  away,  he  said,  "Do  ya  drink,  kid?" 

"I  have  a couple  of  beers  with  my  buddies  once  in  a while,  but  that's 
about  all." 

"You  ain't  on  the  needle,  are  ya?" 

"No." 

"That's  good.  Say,  what's  your  name?  I can't  keep  callin'  ya  Kid." 

"My  friends  call  me  Whitey." 

"That's  funny— Whitey— don't  let  none  of  the  other  cats  hear  that,  or 
they'll  never  let  ya  forget  it.  Most  of  'em  don't  like  white  men,  especially 
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Ernie.  His  wife  run  off  with  one  a while  back.  I like  the  way  you  work, 
and  with  a little  help,  we  might  just  be  able  to  make  a jazz-man  out  of 
you.  Do  you  blow  anything  beside  bass?" 

"A  little  piano." 

"That's  good,  'cause  once  in  a while  Ernie  takes  it  into  his  mind  to 
cut  out  on  us.  He's  a snow-bird.  I don't  like  it,  but  there  ain't  nothin'  I can 
do  about  it.  If  he  decides  to  split,  the  tenor  man  usually  blows  piano,  but 
we  need  him  on  horn,  so  if  yer  any  good,  you  might  end  up  on  piano. 
Another  thing— don't  get  too  friendly  with  the  people  that  hang  around 
here.  Most  of  'em  don't  like  college  kids.  Fact  is,  there  was  a bunch  of 
noisy  kids  in  here  last  week,  and  one  of  'em  got  knifed." 

"I  know.  He's  in  one  of  my  classes.  He's  still  in  the  hospital  but  the 
doctors  say  that  he  should  be  back  at  school  sometime  next  week." 

"I  got  to  be  goin'  now,  Whitey.  See  ya  next  Saturday,  'bout  seven 
o'clock." 

The  rest  of  the  week  dragged  by,  and  I thought  that  Saturday  would 
never  arrive,  but  it  finally  rolled  around,  and  at  seven  sharp  I was  walk- 
ing down  the  stairs  of  the  Club  27.  Jiggs  was  sitting  at  the  bar  alone 
when  I walked  in.  He  looked  up  as  I started  toward  him,  and  I heard  him 
say  to  the  bartender,  "Get  up  a beer  for  the  kid." 

"Dammit,  Jiggs.  You  know  I can't  serve  him.  He's  under  age,  and  the 
cops'll  probably  be  around  checking  tonight." 

"Don't  argue  with  me.  Just  give  the  kid  a beer."  He  turned  to  me. 
"Bad  news,  Whitey.  Larry  was  in  a couple  of  minutes  ago,  and  told  me 
that  Ernie's  on  another  binge.  Said  it's  real  bad  this  time.  I had  enough, 
and  told  Larry  to  tell  him  he's  through.  Looks  like  you're  going  to  have 
to  blow  piano  for  a while  if  you  can  cut  it." 

"I  don't  know  if  I can  do  it,  but  I'll  try." 

"Drink  up,  so  we  can  run  over  a couple  of  numbers  before  the  rest 
of  the  cats  get  here." 

We  started  going  over  some  of  the  group's  regular  tunes,  and  I lost 
myself  in  the  music.  Before  I knew  it,  the  rest  of  the  group  was  on  the 
stand,  and  every  table  in  the  place  was  filled.  Most  of  the  people  in  the 
place  were  Negro,  but  there  were  a few  white  people  there.  Most  of 
them  kids  I knew  from  school.  The  only  thing  I can  remember  is  Jiggs 
calling  numbers.  Hardly  any  time  seemed  to  pass  before  I heard  him  say, 
"Almost  time  fer  a break.  Take  a couple  of  choruses  of  Ernie’s  Lament, 
then  we'll  split  to  the  back  fer  a drink." 

We  started  the  number  just  as  we  had  on  the  day  of  my  audition, 
with  the  drums  taking  a slow  four-bar  intro,  and  then  we  played  through 
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the  ensemble  part.  When  we  neared  the  end  of  the  chorus,  I heard  Jiggs 
tell  me  to  take  the  first  solo.  As  I played  the  twelve-bar  blues  pattern,  and 
repeated  it,  I studied  the  keyboard,  and  saw  the  fusion  of  black  and 
white— the  keys  which  were  capable  of  creating  harmony  or  discord.  I 
looked  at  the  keys,  and  watched  my  fingers  move  gently  over  them,  and 
all  the  time  I thought  of  how  good  it  would  be  if  Negro  and  white  could 
make  the  same  harmony  I was  creating  with  ebony  and  ivory.  Then  I be- 
came disgusted  with  the  whole  situation,  and  hit  the  same  dissonant 
chord  which  had  started  the  number. 

The  next  thing  I knew,  the  crowd  was  stamping  its  feet  and  clap- 
ping its  hands.  Jiggs  and  Larry  were  holding  my  arms  and  dragging  me 
to  the  dressing  room.  They  were  saying  things  I could  not  hear  over  the 
noise  of  the  crowd.  When  we  got  to  the  room,  Jiggs  broke  out  a bottle  of 
rye,  poured  some  into  a water  tumbler  and  handed  it  to  me.  I asked  him 
what  all  the  noise  was  for,  and  how  come  he  had  ended  the  number 
early. 

"Early!"  he  said.  "Man,  you  was  playin  fer  twenty  minutes,  and  doin' 
so  great  that  all  the  cats  was  ashamed  to  lift  a horn.  We  could  all  hear  you 
laughin'  an7  cryin'  an'  cussin'.  Even  Ernie  couldn't  a done  no  better.  Ain't 
that  right,  Larry." 

"Yeah!"  a voice  from  the  corner  startled  us.  "First  a white  man  steals 
my  wife,  then  another  one  steals  my  music.  White  boy,  I ain't  liked  you 
since  the  first  time  I seen  you.  I'm  gonna  cut  you,  boy."  With  that  Ernie 
pulled  a knife  from  his  pocket  and  started  toward  me.  Six  inches  of  razor- 
sharp  steel  were  in  the  hands  of  a junkie  who  hated  me.  I knew  that  he 
wouldn't  hesitate  to  use  the  blade,  because  he  was  in  a fog,  and  neither 
knew  nor  cared  what  he  was  doing. 

"You  ain't  gonna  do  no  cuttin'  here!"  Jiggs  yelled,  and  pulled  his 
own  knife.  They  circled  each  other  cautiously,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
Ernie  forgot  that  Larry  and  I were  in  the  room.  He  had  a knife  in  his  hand, 
and  all  he  knew  was  that  he  wanted  to  kill.  While  Ernie's  attention  was 
completely  taken  by  Jiggs,  Larry  picked  up  the  nearly  full  bottle  of  rye, 
and  smashed  it  down  on  his  head.  Ernie  grunted,  and  slumped  to  the 
floor. 

After  he  caught  his  breath,  Jiggs  said,  "You  better  call  the  cops,  and 
tell  them  to  come  pick  up  my  no-'count  brother-in-law." 

As  I was  leaving  the  room,  Larry  called,  "An'  hurry  on  back.  There's 
a lot  of  music  waitin'  to  be  played  by  us." 
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SUSAN  C.  GORDON 

THE  FLIGHT 


The  shining  web 
the  supple  birth 
the  need  to  yield 

the  simple  earth,  the  simple  earth. 

The  glist  of  gold 
the  sterile  rage 
the  yearn  to  flee 

the  simple  cage,  the  simple  cage. 
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OCTOBER  ELEGY 


He  died  in  October, 

My  chiidhood  friend  of  old. 

As  the  fragrance  of  death  rode  the  breeze. 

It  whisked  through  the  trees,  chasing  summer's  fleeting  ghost. 
Tearing  loose  the  crisp  and  crimson  leaves. 

And  they  fell,  those  fond  and  sunny  memories. 

In  breathless  silence, 

Lingering  momentarily  on  the  frosty  air. 

Then  sifting  downward  to  eternal  rest 
On  spongy  beds  of  summers  gone  before. 

I said  goodbye,  and  all  around  the  world  was  dying: 

Flora,  fauna— closing  shop— retreating  to  their  winter  cells; 

A myriad  of  wings  were  flapping,  beating— 

Abandoning  this  cheerless  land  of  chills. 

I walked  alone,  the  haunting  twilight  of  that  year. 

As  flaming  branches  overhead  turned  black  and  bare. 

I stood  amid  the  golden  swan  song  of  the  trees, 

As  all  that  once  remained  of  summer  disappeared 

And  was  consumed 

With  the  funeral  pyre  of  the  leaves. 
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A LA  ARISTOTLE 


I 

The  figure  of  the  Mean 
Lies  somewhere  between 
The  most  and  the  least 
The  fast  and  the  feast; 

II 

And  splits  right  in  twain 
The  pleasure  and  pain 
That's  bound  to  accrue 
From  things  that  we  do. 

III 

You'll  see  it  won't  hurt  you. 

It  leads  you  to  Vitrue; 

And  soon  you  will  find. 

If  you  keep  Mean  in  mind, 

IV 

That  you  can  partake 
Of  all  of  your  cake. 

And  without  censure  from  Boston, 
Also  the  frostin'. 

V 

So  you  see  what  we  mean 
When  we  say  that  the  Mean 
Is  the  best  course  of  Action 
For  complete  satisfaction. 
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SONNET 


O ships  that  toss  upon  the  open  sea 
Amid  the  rage  of  gods  who  guard  the  waves 
From  you,  who  are  the  rightful  souls  to  brave 
The  storm  that  Neptune  sets  against  thee. 

O ships  that  seek  their  way  to  homeward  quay. 
But  find  no  port  nor  land  wherein  to  save 
Thy  lost  disheartened  souls;  so  must  behave 
As  the  blindman  who  walks  but  cannot  see. 

But  yet,  alas,  more  grace  hast  thou  than  I 
Who  can  obtain  the  love  of  her  who  is 
More  dear  than  life  itself  to  me.  More  lost 
And  swept  about  than  ships  at  sea  that  ply 
Their  tacts  to  nameless  ports  am  I.  What  is 
The  port  for  him  whose  love  of  past  is  lost? 
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PROAIRESIS 


Like  a God 
I sat 

Pretending  I 
Was  a cat. 

Worrying,  not  about 
The  now; 

But  only  how 
To  meow. 

And  not  about 
The  whole. 

Just  milk 
In  a bowl. 

And  keeping  clean 
By  licking 
And  for  a pat 
Purring 

Like  a Cat 
I trod 

Pretending  I 
Was  a god. 
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LAMENT  OF  THE  MOON 


The  moon  trails  ragged  fears— 
Searches,  with  anxious  tears. 
Through  darkened  heavens— 

For  the  fallen  bit  of  light. 

December's  moon  is  crying  tonight. 
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MY  GREAT  AUNT  RACHEL 


WHEREVER  the  eye  turned  there  was  beauty  at  Woodland  Villa.  The 
yellow  and  white  house  was  situated  on  a knoll  overlooking  the 
hayfields  which  sloped  down  in  graceful  curves  to  the  broad  river 
below.  Across  the  road  from  the  house  the  weathered  barn  blended  with 
the  gray  boulder  beside  it.  Branches  from  the  apple  and  pear  trees  in  the 
old  orchard  hung  over  the  carriage  house  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn.  In  the 
dooryard  a great  maple  like  a giant  green  umbrella  shielded  the  smooth 
lawn  beneath  it  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

There  were  flowers  everywhere.  An  acre  of  cultivated  ones  budded 
and  bloomed  in  the  garden  to  the  north  of  the  house  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  master  of  Woodland  Villa.  While  yonder  in  the  pasture  in- 
numerable wild  flowers  grew  in  careless  abandonment. 

The  great  forest  hung  round  the  pasture  like  a curtain.  The  dark 
green  of  its  pines  emphasizing  the  lighter  green  of  the  hardwoods.  Only 
to  the  east  was  there  space,  for  beyond  the  river  in  the  distance,  purple 
mountains  rose  to  meet  the  sky. 

It  was  a wild  place.  Nature  loved  it,  and  would  not  give  it  up,  even 
though  men  lived  there.  She  called  to  the  domestic  animals  and  birds, 
and  they  heard  her  voice.  The  fawn-colored  Jersey  cows  sought  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  the  pasture  in  which  to  bear  their  young.  The  hens  left 
their  nests  in  their  houses  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  secret  bowers  of  the 
pasture. 

In  the  summer  there  were  always  guests  at  Woodland  Villa.  They 
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played  croquet  in  the  evenings  until  dark,  or  sat  and  conversed  on  the 
lawn  beneath  a canopy  of  lighted  Japanese  lanterns.  Their  voices  mingled 
with  the  sleepy  chirps  of  birds  and  crickets.  As  the  night  grew  darker  the 
call  of  a whippoorwill  would  often  be  heard  in  the  forest.  My  father 
would  call  back,  for  he  could  imitate  the  whippoorwill's  note.  The  bird's 
voice  would  be  heard  coming  nearer— nearer— still  nearer,  as  my  father 
answered  him.  We  would  all  sit  motionless  until  the  bird  could  be  seen 
within  a foot  or  so  from  my  father.  How  lovely  it  was!  Its  long,  brown, 
black,  buff  spotted  body  with  the  white  crescent  at  its  throat  showed 
clearly  in  the  light. 

Many  guests  came  and  went  at  Woodland  Villa  in  those  early  years, 
but  only  three  of  them  have  retained  so  much  as  a shadowy  form  in  my 
memory.  The  first  is  that  of  a tall  lady,  who  had  complained,  that  the 
handle  of  the  mallet,  with  which  she  played  croquet,  hurt  her  hand.  I 
remember  that  my  father  bound  it  for  her  with  strips  of  white  cloth.  Her 
mallet  was  lying  on  the  grass  one  evening,  and  I saw  my  father  pick  it 
up,  and  hand  it  to  her.  I had  been  noticing  how  white  the  handle  was 
against  the  green  grass. 

The  form  of  the  second  guest  whom  I can  recall  out  of  the  memory 
of  those  early  years  is  that  of  my  Cousin  George.  Strangely  enough,  his 
shadow  is  the  most  realistic  of  the  three.  He  had  a serious  face,  and  wore 
black  clothes  like  a minister.  He  was  related  to  me  on  my  mother's  side 
like  my  Great  Aunt  Rachel. 

My  Great  Aunt  Rachel  is  the  third  of  my  memorable  guests.  My 
clearest  picture  of  her  is  not  of  her  face,  nor  of  her  willowy  form,  but  of 
the  way  in  which  her  long  gray  skirts  parted  the  ferns  in  the  pasture.  It 
was  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  follow  right  behind  her  and  smell  the  i 
fragrance  of  the  leaves  of  the  sweet  ferns  which  had  been  bruised  by  her  i 
skirts  in  passing.  Often  the  pink  blossoms  of  the  steeplebush  would  rest 
for  a moment  upon  her  gray  skirts  when  she  stopped  to  look  around. 

There  was  an  old  stone  wall  along  one  edge  of  the  pasture,  and  my 
Great  Aunt  Rachel  would  often  take  my  brother  and  myself  to  a mossy  j 
spot  near  it.  One  day  she  helped  us  build  a house  with  some  of  the  small 
stones  in  the  wall.  I remember  watching  my  brother  lay  the  stones  down 
in  straight  lines  to  form  the  outline  of  a house.  Then  he  laid  a line  of 
stones  part  way  across,  so  that  the  house  would  have  two  rooms  and  a 
connecting  door.  As  I stood  there  I looked  up  at  my  Great  Aunt  Rachel. 
Her  graceful  form  was  lightly  swaying.  The  features  of  her  face  so  far 
above  me  were  indistinct.  She  seemed  to  me  to  be  a woodland  nymph 
whom  a God  was  transforming  into  a tree. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  old  stone  wall  there  was  a spring,  whose 
waters  flowed  down  through  a lead  pipe  into  a wooden  trough  in  the 
milk  room  of  the  house.  One  day  I went  into  the  milk  room  and  bent 
over  the  trough  to  look  down  into  the  clear  cold  water.  I lost  my  balance 
and  fell  in  headfirst.  I tried  to  push  up  with  my  hands,  but  the  sides  of 
the  trough  were  slippery,  and  I could  not.  Then  suddenly  a gray  shadowy 
form  hovered  over  me.  Someone  was  pulling  me  up  out  of  the  water  by 
my  feet.  It  was  my  Great  Aunt  Rachel. 

A moment  later  I was  standing  in  the  kitchen  in  a pool  of  water.  My 
Cousin  George  was  sitting  in  a chair.  His  face  was  very  serious.  He  called 
me  to  him  and  said,  "Just  how  did  that  happen?" 

The  cold  water  was  running  down  my  back  onto  the  floor,  and  I 
was  frightened  by  my  experience.  I turned  away  from  him.  It  angered 
me  to  think  that  he  had  wanted  to  know,  just  how  it  had  happened,  be- 
fore he  would  let  me  put  on  some  dry  clothes. 

My  Great  Aunt  Rachel  is  unique  among  all  my  memories  of  Wood- 
land Villa.  She  has  always  been  to  me  an  attendant  spirit  of  the  lovely 
place. 
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AN  elderly  man  said  up  north  was  cold  enough  to  freeze  your  lungs 
if  you  opened  your  mouth  to  breathe.  I heard  this  and  ever  since 
cold  has  meant  more  to  me.  If  you  ask  more  than  what,  all  I can  say 
is  more  than  elephants  which  have  never  meant  much  to  me  because  they 
have  no  interest;  cold  has  more.  When  I was  young-yesterday  mother 
came  home  in  the  winter  to  press  her  cold  cheek  to  mine;  even  today  this 
fascinates  me:  it  expresses  part  of  out  doors  to  my  indoors.  As  if  at  that 
moment  there  were  two  opposing  things  both  of  which  I understood  clear- 
ly. Clearly  cold  could  happen  in  anything  just  like  a sentence  would  want 
a period  or  an  elephant  would  look  demanding  with  no  trunk.  I mean  to 
show  you  this  if  you  doubt  me  and  quite  send  the  thought  back  to  you. 

The  first  day  into  winter  I heard  the  cold  fumble  heavily  up  the 
drive,  stumble  upon  the  porch  and  gravely  make  the  boards  about  my 
window  sill  creak.  Then  seeing  me  a bit  frightened  at  this  he  painted  the 
windows  white  around  the  edges  and  we  both  chuckled  at  our  finding 
each  other  out.  And  in  the  spring  the  cold  goes  behind  rocks  or  under 
the  wood  pile  until  next  year.  I am  sure  he  stays  close  by  for  in  the  sum- 
mer when  that  gay  sun  topples  into  the  backyard  I still  sneeze  as  a con- 
trary dash  of  air  tingles  my  back.  The  cold  stays  as  the  warm  stays. 

I get  a cold  idea  now  and  then.  This  happens  when  my  head  reaches 
in  the  deep  freeze  or  perhaps  when  I am  in  a hole  in  the  ground  but  not 
when  I eat  ice  cream  or  drink  tea  at  a party  somewhere  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Exciting  that  private  me  residing  out  of  physical  reach,  these  ideas 
shall  never  be  heard,  as  others  would  have  no  interest  in  them  being  as 
they  are  cold.  But  to  me  they  have  a formative  enchantment  stopping  the 
myriad  flow  of  images  and  inscribing  vast  murals  on  the  walls  of  my 
mind.  Last  night  it  happened  letting  me  see  the  other  side  of  a dear 
friend.  This  has  meant  indeed  great  and  common  things  to  me  therefore 
cold  ideas  are  like  a kiss  and  as  rare. 

I should  only  mention  the  obvious  briefly  for  who  has  not  felt  cold 
things  with  tender  fingers  or  been  scared  by  cold  water  by  the  sea  or 
seen  dry  ice  do  singular  tricks  or  walked  in  the  snow  until  each  foot  felt 
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COLD 

(An  Isolated  Interest  Expanded) 


like  a toe  or  noticed  frost  on  bushy  eyebrows  or  scolded  the  frozen  tears 
from  the  railing  or  smelled  deeply  the  smells  of  winter  nights  in  little 
tucked  in  towns  or  read  of  icebergs  and  seals  or  stood  by  the  horses  send- 
ing white  shafts  ahead  of  them  before  barn  doors.  This  part  of  cold  can 
gently  stir  your  me,  gently  fill  you  with  pealing  bells,  gently  sink  a tear 
to  your  vest  at  the  sheer  glory  of  it  all.  We  know  this. 

Really  no  measure  nor  saying  would  tell  the  meaning  of  cold.  I can 
tell  you  what  it  is  to  me  but  you  must  find  it  for  yourself  like  everybody. 
A somebody,  not  far  from  unhappy  perhaps  closer  to  sad,  was  cold  to  me 
on  a street  corner.  I inquired  about  direction  pleasantly  and  this  some- 
body thinking  himself  a nobody  gave  me  no  attention;  turned  his  head 
and  cursed.  Now  I say  he  was  cold  for  he  appeared  to  be  frozen  still  in- 
side himself  and  rather  unborn  yet.  To  see  cold  you  must  be  warmed 
first,  coming  upon  cold  afterwards  like  being  awake  before  dreaming. 
And  how  you  come  upon  it  makes  a matter. 

This  rather  glib  gentleman  fought  to  his  wits'  end  any  semblance  of 
cold  not  requiring  anything  really;  the  fact  is  he  never  ever  encountered 
the  cold.  He  just  was  at  war  with  himself  like  many,  on  their  home  front. 
A wondrous  encounter,  though  not  actually  mine,  would  be  as  a right 
now  me,  when  the  snow  falls  cover  the  wooden  gate  and  I freely  set  out 
in  a half  light  and  become  caught  up  in  a chill,  falling  headlong  all  into 
the  snow  where  I thought  the  gate  to  be.  In  the  all  over  everywhere 
snow  a very  much  me  surely  would  have  to  say,  what  is  this:  cold.  And 
in  a wonder  know  the  cold.  Then  the  entire  world  could  be  cold  for  I 
would  know  just  what  it  was. 

That  elderly  man  did  not  know  the  effect  his  saying  would  have  on 
me,  I am  sure.  Does  anybody  know  these  things?  No  one  ever  can  be  in- 
side the  words  they  give  others  but  these  words  do  indeed  become  a 
part  of  others.  Cold  means  more  to  me  and  differently  than  if  I had  met 
cold,  falling  into  the  snow.  It  simply  means  more  than  elephants.  Now 
you  see  anything  can  be  cold— a button  a rose  a cross— depending  on  how 
you  find  it.  Cold  just  is  not  until  it  is  you. 
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THE  OPPORTUNIST 


CHARACTERS: 

Louis  Binet 
Guy  St.-Jean 
Madame  Dupois 
M.  Dupois 
Albert  Jordan 
Charles 
Diners 
Passers-by 


A sidewalk  cafe.  In  the  foreground  the  sidewalk,  with  occasional 
passers-by.  Then  the  tables,  with  the  front  of  the  cafe  itself  in  back.  A 
large  double  door  on  the  right  side  of  the  cafe-front  leads  to  the  interior. 

Binet  and  St.-Jean  are  seated  at  a table  near  the  front  mid-stage.  M. 
Dupois,  his  wife,  and  Jordan  are  a few  tables  away,  to  the  left,  near  the 
corner  of  the  cafe.  Other  diners  scattered  here  and  here,  chatting  quietly 
in  groups  of  two  or  three.  Charles,  the  waiter,  is  busy  taking  an  order 
from  Binet.  It  is  early  evening. 

BINET:  And  a bottle  of  Chablais,  Charles.  Would  you  like  anything  else, 

Guy? 

ST.-JEAN:  No,  that  sounds  fine. 

BINET:  That  will  be  all,  Charles. 

CHARLES:  Yes,  sir.  (he  leaves  table,  exits  through  door  right) 

BINET:  Now  what  was  it  you  were  saying?  Oh,  yes  — illusions.  So  you 

contend  that  everyone  lives  under  some  sort  of  illusions? 

ST.-JEAN:  Yes,  assuredly. 

BINET:  Do  you  know  that  gentleman  over  there?  (points  with  his  open 

palm  towards  Dupois) 

ST.-JEAN:  Dupois,  the  financier?  Of  course,  who  doesn't? 

BINET:  How  well  do  you  know  him? 
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ST.-JEAN:  Well  enough.  I have  seen  him  several  times  at  the  Club,  and 

have  spoken  to  him  at  the  Lido.  We  were  members  of  the  same 
theater  party  more  than  once. 

BINET:  Then  you  surely  must  know  his  views  on  illusions.  He  is  most 

outspoken  on  the  subject. 

ST.-JEAN:  Yes,  we  did  discuss  that. 

BINET:  Then  how  can  you  flatly  state  that  everybody  lives  under  illu- 

sions? 

That  man  is  a living  refutation  to  your  claim. 

ST.-JEAN:  No,  no  he  isn't.  I know  what  he  says  about  this,  and  outward- 

ly he  may  seem  a great  cynic,  but  he,  too,  lives  a lie. 

BINET:  Come  now,  Guy.  I know  Dupois  better  than  that.  If  there  is  any 

one  person  in  Paris  who  sees  life  stripped  of  all  sham,  who  sees 
naked  reality,  that  person  is  Dupois. 

ST.-JEAN:  That's  just  the  point.  He  considers  himself  a cynic  par  excel- 

lance,  but  he  carries  the  thing  too  far. 

BINET:  How  do  you  mean? 

ST.-JEAN:  He  imagines  lies  where  none  exist! 

BINET:  Explain,  please. 

ST.-JEAN:  Do  you  know  that  man  seated  with  him? 

BINET:  No,  I've  never  seen  him  before.  Who  is  he? 

ST.-JEAN:  Albert  Jordan,  Madame  Dupois'  brother. 

BINET:  Well? 

ST.-JEAN:  And  he  really  is  her  brother,  but  Dupois  thinks  that  he  is  her 

lover! 

BINET:  Really,  now! 

ST.-JEAN:  Yes,  he  told  me  so  himself. 

BINET:  Wherever  did  he  get  an  idea  like  that?  (Charles  returns  with  the 

wine,  and  a plate  of  cheeses  and  assorted  crackers.)  Thank  you, 
Charles.  (Charles  goes  to  a table  where  people  have  just  arrived, 
takes  their  order,  then  exits,  right.) 

ST.-JEAN:  It's  part  of  his  philosophy  that  he  lets  nothing  that  pertains 

to  him  go  unnoticed. 

BINET:  (Musing)  Go  on. 

ST.-JEAN:  Well,  one  evening  when  Dupois  returned  home  late  from  the 

Club,  he  found  his  wife  most  agitated  and  ill  at  ease.  She  tried  to 
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conceal  her  state  of  mind,  but  Dupois  is  a most  discerning  in- 
dividual. He  questioned  her,  and  she  denied  that  anything  was 
troubling  her.  He  went  towards  the  bedroom,  and  she  nervously 
detained  him.  That  did  it,  for  he  is  very  suspicious  where  Madame 
Dupois  is  concerned.  Immediately  he  suspected  that  she  must  have 
a lover  concealed  in  the  bedroom,  in  the  closet  or  under  the  bed. 
(He  lights  a cigarette  and  offers  one  to  Binet) 

BINET:  (Shakes  his  head)  No,  thank  you.  Continue.  (He  munches  on  a 

cracker  and  listens  attentively.) 

ST. -JEAN:  Dupois  pretended  that  he  had  left  something  in  his  car,  and 

went  outdoors  again.  He  quickly  ran  around  to  the  back  of  the  j 
house,  to  the  servants'  entrance,  and  saw  this  Jordan  fellow  steal-  | 
ing  away.  But  he  didn't  mention  this  at  all  to  Madame  Dupois. 

BINET:  And  then? 

ST.-JEAN:  Several  days  later  Madame  Dupois  introduced  Jordan  to  her 

husband,  saying  he  was  her  brother  back  from  Algiers.  She  said 
he  had  been  in  trouble,  that  members  of  the  Algerian  under- 
ground were  after  him,  and  begged  M.  Dupois  to  let  Jordan  stay 
with  them  until  the  danger  was  over.  She  then  told  him  that  Jor- 
dan had  come  to  her  for  help  earlier  that  week,  but  that  she  had 
been  too  frightened  to  tell  him  about  it. 

BINET:  How  do  you  know  in  fact  that  this  Jordan  actually  is  her  brother,  .• 

and  not  her  lover,  as  Dupois  suspects? 

ST.-JEAN:  Simple  I knew  them  both  as  children.  They  lived  not  far  from  I 

me  in  the  village  where  I was  born,  in  Normandy. 

BINET:  Aha!  And  Dupois  still  believes  this  Jordan  is  her  lover.  But  why 

should  he  permit  this  supposed  affair  to  continue?  And  right  un-  I 
der  his  own  roof! 

ST.-JEAN:  Again,  it  his  philosophy.  As  long  as  he  thinks  that  he  knows 

the  truth,  he  is  content  to  let  his  wife  play  her  little  game. 

BINET:  A most  interesting  tale.  (Pauses,  rubs  his  chin,  meditating.  Looks  j 

up  at  St. -Jean)  Won't  you  have  some  more  wine? 

ST.-JEAN:  (Rising)  No,  thank  you,  Louis.  I have  an  appointment  short-  | 

ly  with  a— urn— friend  of  mine,  and  I must  change  my  suit. 

BINET:  Ah.  (Smiling  broadly)  Anyone  I know? 

ST.-JEAN:  (Gazing  towards  Madame  Dupois)  Yes,  you  might  say  so. 
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STUDY -TWO  FORMS 


TO  study— to  absorb  material— to  memorize  facts— to  permutate  the 
absorbed  material  with  the  memorized  grotesque  facts  in  such  a man- 
ner that  new  and  consistent  foolish  utterances  may  be  revealed 
through  the  pen,  typewriter,  or  mouth,  at  any  moment  depending  upon 
the  emotional  situation  of  the  studier  at  the  moment.  Absorbed  materials 
are  those  things  that  are  studied  by  an  individual  that  are  immediately 
atuned  to  the  personality  of  the  individual  in  such  a manner  that  the  ma- 
terial is  just  immediately  absorbed  as  an  ingredient  to  his  situation  that 
is  purely  simple,  obvious,  and  natural.  Such  is  an  absorbed  item.  The 
memorized  grotesque  facts  are  the  same  sort  of  things  being  learned  but 
not  fancied  as  delightfully  and  as  delicately  unconsciously  aesthetic.  Natu- 
rally, in  any  given  field  of  endeavor  of  study,  the  absorbed  materials 
and  the  memorized  facts  may  and  will  vary  with  individual  idiosyncrasies. 

But,  to  study— to  examine— to  look  over  and  upon  and  between  and 
even  under  the  symbolic  meaningful  forms  whether  the  forms  be  English 
words,  math,  or  musical  tones— to  associate  whatever  may  be  meaningful 
in  the  symbolic  forms  to  our  individual  hazardous  personal  lives— to  asso- 
ciate these  meanings  to  objective  events  of  non-personal  involvement. 
To  study  is  to  personify  the  studied  material  such  that  the  original  content 
is  lost,  that  is,  the  material  is  no  longer  absorbed  or  memorized,  but  rather 
the  content  of  the  original  studied  material  is  transformed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  material  now  becomes  part  of  the  personality  of 
the  individual  instead  of  a mere  disassociated  business  of  absorbing 
and  memorizing— disassociated  from  the  individual's  personality.  Such 
study  works  over  the  symbolic  studied  matter  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
symbols  themselves  eventually  become  utterly  meaningless,  only  less  so 
when  one  unremittingly  is  so  stubborn  that  he  will  unhesitatingly  hang 
on  to  the  last  threads  of  some  superfluous  dogma  with  the  imagination 
that  a set  of  symbols  must  be  meaningful,  by  the  grace  of  God.  When 
such  symbols  do  become  utterly  meaningless,  the  content  then  is  free  to 
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become  part  of  the  active  and  living  personality,  and  most  certainly  al- 
ways does. 

Of  course,  several  local  taboos  would  have  it  otherwise  in  many 
respects.  We  all  realize  that  hour  exams  should  be  passed  in  colors  if 
possible,  or  at  least  passed.  We  equally  realize  that  one  of  the  surest 
methods  of  doing  this  is  to  feed  back  the  profs  notes  to  him.  Further- 
more, even  more  time  should  be  spent  on  understanding  the  personal 
life  of  the  prof  and  his  own  particular  dogmas,  though  unassociated  with 
the  course  material  being  studied.  Thus  we  feed  back  notes  with  slight 
variations  through  the  permutations  of  the  absorbents  and  the  memor- 
izents,  along  with  a few  principles  of  the  second  form  of  the  two  part 
study  forms.  That  is,  we  personify  the  material,  though,  the  only  trouble 
is,  we  personify  it  through  the  personality  of  the  prof  instead  of  our  own. 
Ibsen  might  have  merely  said  "damned  hypocrite,"  though  he  is  dead. 

Thus  we  create  this  huge  cold  war  with  ourselves— the  real  and  the 
dream— the  creation  of  Hollywood  versus  the  peasant's  substantial  living. 
The  first  form  of  study  can  only  create  a facade  at  odds  with  the  personal- 
ity of  the  individual,  where  only  the  facade  is  consistently  changing 
with  the  addition  of  enlightenments  of  memorizents  and  absorbents,  but 
just  as  consistently,  the  facade  is  steadily  moving  further  away  from  the 
personality  until  the  personality  either  completely  folds  or  is  completely 
forgotten  in  preference  for  the  fiction  created. 

Can  we  afford  to  consider  ourselves  being  studied  and  educated  if 
this  whole  business  is  so  superfluous  and  remote  from  ourselves  that  it 
doesn't  even  come  close  to  ourselves  or  of  affecting  our  personalities  and 
methods  of  thought  and  action  in  our  personal  lives.  Why,  of  course,  prac- 
tically anyone  who  has  spent  two  or  three  years  in  any  department  of 
study  can  fairly  certainly  discuss  and  even  understand  many,  let  us  say, 
subtle,  works  of  art,  like  novels,  a good  example.  But  how  often,  if  ever, 
do  these  non-pretentious  understandings  of  the  beauty  of  humanity  ever 
play  a part  in  our  most  intimate  and  personal  lives.  Most  of  the  studies 
are  then  completely  forgotten,  and  since  they  were  never  synthesized  as 
a functional  part  of  the  active  personality,  actions  often  still  carry  on  the 
form  of  selfishness,  greed,  fears  of  all  types  and  kinds,  status  wounds  and 
deplorment,  and  much  more  garbage.  Is  this  type  of  institution  really  a 
place  for  study? 
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DEATH,  KARMA,  AND 
FUTURE  EXISTENCE 


DEATH,  future  existence,  immortality  . . . sooner  or  later  everyone 
comes  in  contact  with  the  phenomenon  of  life's  ceasing  to  be  as  we 
know  it;  but  the  peoples  of  the  world  display  many  ways  of  inter- 
preting this  change-over  from  life  to  non-life.  By  some  it  is  looked  upon  in 
calm  serenity  as  an  entrance  into  new  realms  of  existence,  while  for 
others  it  is  an  ever-present  torture  representing  a day  of  terrible  reckon- 
ing with  a severe  judge,  a cruel,  unhappy  experience  for  those  "left  be- 
hind," and  a taking  away  of  all  that  is  pleasurable  for  everyone  but  the 
goodest  of  saints. 

In  many  religions  and  religious  philosophies,  namely  Buddhism, 
Christianity,  Confucianism,  Hinduism,  Islam,  Jainism,  Judaism,  Sikhism, 
Taoism,  Theosophy,  and  Zoroastrianism,  there  has  been  reference  to  this 
life  as  having  influence  upon  conditions  after  death,  whether  through 
active  deeds  of  the  individual  or  through  subconscious  attitudes  he  may 
hold  regarding  his  destiny.  In  the  East  this  cause/effect  relationship  of  one 
life  to  another  is  taken  to  be  a manifestation  of  Karma,  and  in  the  West, 
with  a little  more  subtlety  and  without  a name  for  the  process,  it  is 
written  that  "The  wicked  earneth  deceitful  wages.  But  he  who  soweth 
righteousness,  hath  a sure  reward."  Stated  simply  in  the  Budd- 
hist Mahavagga  1.38.11,  "Actions  receive  their  reward.  And  our 
deeds  have  their  result."  Confucious  said,  "The  way  of  heaven  is  to 
bless  the  good  and  to  punish  the  bad,"  and  it  is  a Hindu  concept  that 
"Everybody  reaps  the  fruit  of  his  own  deeds."  Similarly,  in  Jainism 
"Every  good  deed  will  bear  its  fruit  to  men.  Notwithstanding  their 
pleasures  and  relations,  all  men  in  due  time  must  suffer  the  fruit  of  their 
works."  In  Sikhism,  "As  he  soweth,  so  shall  he  reap.  Human  life  is  lost 
without  virtue."  In  Taoism  "The  recompense  of  good  and  evil  follows, 
as  the  shadow  follows  the  figure."  And  Theosophy  proposes  this 
Karma  as  a universal  law  sustaining  that  order  which  pervades  the  uni- 
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verse.  It  is  easy  to  see  evidence  of  a pattern  of  natural  laws  in  the  physical 
world,  perhaps  because  we  are  used  to  recognizing  these  laws  and  take 
it  for  granted  that  mankind  has  always  been  aware  of  their  presence; 
clearly  this  is  not  the  case.  As  early  as  five  hundred  years  ago  people 
had  never  dreamed  of  physical  reactions  easily  demonstrable  in  any  chem- 
istry lab  or  kitchen.  In  mixing  chemical  elements  the  reaction  may  be 
immediate  or  long  delayed,  and  Theosophy  holds  that  this  is  just  as  true 
in  the  "chemistry  of  living."  All  thought,  desire,  and  action  is  a disturb- 
ance, in  some  measure,  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  universe.  Such  disturb- 
ances seek  to  return  to  equilibrium  through  a process  of  readjustment  . . . 
"Our  destiny  is  not  imposed  upon  us,  but  is  of  our  own  making,  and  we 
daily  weave  the  threads  of  our  future  destiny." 

So  a man  reaches  the  end  of  his  life,  and  death,  the  doorway  to  his 
next  existence,  leads  him  further  along  the  path  of  his  eternal  Life,  ac- 
companied by  the  natural  laws  which  have  governed  his  actions  previous- 
ly, say  the  Theosophists.  Sometimes  only  the  cause  part  of  Karma  may  be 
evident;  for  example,  if  in  his  last  life  a man  studied  and  pounded  to  learn 
music,  to  the  exclusion  of  learning  how  to  get  along  with  his  fellows,  in 
the  next  incarnation  he  may  be  born  already  gifted  in  the  field  of  music, 
no  doubt  having  much  yet  to  learn  about  living  pleasurably  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.  In  this  latter  life  only  the  effect  is  seen,  the  effect  of  the 
cause  aroused  in  the  former  life.  All  events  are  perceived  to  have  their 
logical  consequences.  "From  one  point  of  view,  cause  and  effect  are  in- 
separable, for  effect  is  inherent  in  cause,  and  the  two  may  be  thought  of 
as  one,  cause-effect." 

The  death  process  itself  is  not  given  very  much  attention  in  any  of 
these  schools  of  religious  thought,  as  far  as  any  individual  death  is  con- 
cerned; more  important  is  what  goes  on  after  life  has  ended.  Heaven  or 
eternal  life,  and  hell  or  eternal  death  seem  to  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion in  all  religions,  however,  and,  here  again,  Karma  plays  an  important 
role.  The  following  Buddhist  passages  illustrate  the  belief  that  human 
life  is  capable  of  carrying  over  what  is  begun  in  any  one  lifetime  to  a 
successive  lifetime  wherein  the  effects  will  be  felt. 


"Earnestness  is  the  path  of  immortality; 

Thoughtlessness,  the  path  of  death. 

Those  who  are  in  earnest  do  not  die; 

Those  who  are  thoughtless  are  as  if  dead  already." 
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"He  who,  seeking  his  own  happiness. 

Punishes  or  kills  beings 

Who  also  long  for  happiness. 

Will  not  find  any  happiness  after  death." 

We  see  here  that  it  does  not  matter  to  the  earnest  man  that  the  body 
must  die,  for  death  of  the  body  is  irrelevant  to  him.  The  physical  death 
process  has  no  bearing  on  the  fate  of  the  thoughtless  man  or  of  the 
murderer,  for  in  terms  of  the  continuous  "eternal"  existence,  death 
is  not  a stopping  point  but,  conversely,  death  is  merely  a punctuation 
mark,  which  does  not  change  anything  having  to  do  with  this  eternal  life. 
It  connects  one  existence  with  another,  as  a comma  might  unify  a series 
of  ideas  at  the  same  time  serving  to  separate  one  from  another  and  giv- 
ing the  employer  of  the  device  time,  and  a means  to  organize,  and  rest 
for  just  a moment. 

"Better  one  day  of  insight  into  this  deathless  state  than  a hundred 
years  of  blindness  to  this  immortality." 

And  Buddhism  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  great  religions  holding  that 
death  of  the  body  causes  no  impairment  to  the  life  matter  within  every 
being.  In  eleven  lines  the  Confucian  outlook  on  this  very  subject  is  illus- 
trated. 

"By  me  must  long  days  of  summer  heat. 

Long  winter  nights,  and  loneliness  be  passed. 

But  though  I live  a hundred  years  we'll  meet 
Within  the  grave  at  last! 

All  the  living  must  die 

and,  dying,  return  to  the  ground. 

The  bones  and  the  flesh  moulder  below 

and,  hidden  away,  become  earth  of  the  fields. 

But  the  spirit  issues  forth, 

and  is  displayed  on  high 

in  a condition  of  glorious  brightness." 

And  in  Hinduism: 

"One  fears  not  death  who  knows 

That  wise,  unaging,  youthful  Spirit, 

Immortal,  self-existent,  undefective." 
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And  in  Islam: 

"Thou  shalt  in  nowise  reckon  dead 

those  who  have  been  slain  in  the  cause  of  God. 

Nay,  they  are  sustained  live  with  their  Lord!" 

Jainism  says  simply,  "I  know  that  there  is  life  hereafter,"  while 
in  Ecclesiastes  12.5-7  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  written,  similarly,  that 
"Thy  dead  shall  live!"  Two  Taoist  passages  state: 

"He  who  knows  the  Eternal  Law,  is  liberal-minded. 

Possessed  of  the  Eternal,  he  endures  forever. 

Though  his  body  perish,  yet  he  suffers  no  harm." 

"And  the  bow-sheath  is  slipped  off;  the  clothes-bag  is  dropped; 

and  in  the  confusion  the  soul  wings  its  flight  ever  onward  on 
the  great  journey  home." 

And  the  Zoroastrian  believes  that  "The  soul  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  joyful  in  immortality,"  in  agreement  with  a quotation  from  Sikhism 
"The  man  who  knoweth  God,  liveth  forever  and  dieth  not." 

And  once  the  death  process  has  taken  place  and  the  living  matter 
has  been  evicted  from  its  approximately  sixty-five  year  old  home,  what 
next?  Does  it  remain  for  eternity  seated  on  a cloud  playing  a harp?  Does 
it  just  disintegrate,  in  which  case  its  existence  would  have  meant  noth- 
ing? Or  does  it,  perhaps,  continue  to  exist  and  to  "grow"  in  wisdom? 
It  is  this  last  suggestion  I propose,  but  in  order  to  explain  what  I believe 
happens  to  life  after  it  has  ceased  to  exist  in  a given  organism,  I must 
digress  a bit  and  try  to  explain  whence  it  came  in  the  first  place. 

"The  most  essential  constituents  of  living  organisms  are  proteins,  com- 
posed of  the  elements  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  One 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  life  is  that  proteins  were  formed  spontaneous- 
ly during  the  history  of  our  planet.  Proteins  were  preceded  by  simple- 
organic  compounds  such  as  hydrocarbons  which  may  be  formed  by  high 
temperature  chemical  reactions.  Ammonia,  a substance  composed  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  was  another  compound  formed  during  such  reac- 
tions. These  substances,  dissolved  in  the  warm  seas  of  the  primeval  world, 
combining  to  form  simple  proteins  able  to  build  more  of  their  own  sub- 
stance." These  proteins  "lived"  for  perhaps  one  millionth  of  a second, 
learning  in  that  time  how  to  keep  their  primitive  "bodies"  alive  and  de- 
rived in  this  manner  knowledge  of  the  outside  world.  The  next  time  this 
spark  of  life  became  manifest  it  lived  longer  learning  more,  rested.  This 
process  continues  on  and  on  as  it  has  continued  through  the  ages. 
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By  now,  suppose,  the  original  spark  of  living  matter  has  reached  the 
stage  in  its  development  of,  say,  the  horse  in  prehistoric  times,  inhabit- 
ing a body  adapted  to  the  particular  environment  of  the  age.  The  next 
time  it  lives,  having  stored  up  knowledge  in  its  previous  lives  uncon- 
sciously, it  is  a more  intelligent  horse,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  next  step  in 
evolution,  (whatever  that  may  have  been). 

At  this  time,  still  considering  the  original  "soul"  (here  denoting  a 
unit  of  life  representable  in  creatures),  the  highest  it  has  progressed  is  to 

I the  point  of  what  we  think  of  as  primitive  man.  But  the  soul  created,  say, 
a thousand  years  later  than  the  original  creation  of  our  first  soul,  may  be 
the  next  step  in  evolution  behind  Number  One  all  the  way  up  the  evolu- 
tionary line;  and  now,  while  Number  One  is  manifest  in  the  given 
prehistoric  man.  Number  Two  may  be  found  housed  in  the  physical  being 

I of  an  ape,  or  perhaps  a lower  form  of  prehistoric  man,  but  will  be  not  so 
highly  developed  in  intellect  of  soul. 

This  is  how  the  process  of  evolution  is  accomplished,  the  etheric  life- 

I matter  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  evolution  of  species,  adapting  itself 
like  its  physical  counterpart  to  the  environment  in  which  it  finds  itself. 
The  process  is  going  on  at  the  present  moment.  What  we  learned  in  one 
life,  if  it  bcomes  really  known,  grasped  well  enough  so  that  it  becomes 
imbedded  in  the  organism  itself  so  deeply  that  it  seems  an  inherent  part 
of  the  being  (the  vital  essence  of  the  organism)  will  not  be  forgotten  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  one  life  to  the  next.  Thus  one  may  be  born  know- 
ing certain  things,  talented,  or  gifted.  Now,  although  a man  might  know 
music  and  religion  instinctively  and  may  be  a genius  in  one  field,  a bril- 
liant mind  in  one  part  of  complete  knowledge,  still  he  may  have  no  con- 
ception of  mathematics,  chemistry,  or  mechanics. 

The  eventual  goal,  a fulfillment  of  the  life's  search  (conscious  or  un- 
conscious), for  perfect,  complete  knowledge,  comprehension,  and  appre- 
ciation of  all  things,  is  always  a dominant  force,  often  in  small  degrees 
and  unknown  to  the  individual.  We  do  things  and  do  not  know  why. 
We  are  born  into  beautiful  or  unbeautiful  bodies  as  judged  by  the 
standards  of  the  society,  and  learn  by  our  dwelling  within  them  things 
we  would  not  learn  without  this  experience;  we  have  an  easy  time  with 
life  or  not  according  to  what  we  have  previously  learned. 

One  who  has  studied,  learned  music  in  his  seventeenth  century  life, 
for  example,  may  have  an  instinctive  talent  for  music  the  next  time 
around,  in  this  case  his  eighteenth  century  life,  and  probably  he  will  be 
a successful  musician.  However,  if  he  abuses  people,  neglecting  things 
he  should  not  let  pass  him  by,  he  will  make  up  for  this  laxity  in  a forth- 
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coming  life,  during  which  he  will  have  been  born  into  such  a situation 
that  he  will  be  forced  to  learn  humility  through  painful  ways;  for  cer- 
tainly if  abusive  pride  is  so  inherent  in  a man's  nature,  he  will  eventually 
be  made  to  mend  his  ways,  probably  in  childhood. 

Thus,  natural  laws  are  a limiting  but  not  determining  factor,  in  a 
man's  destiny.  We  all  have  a certain  amount  to  learn;  where,  and  how,  and 
in  what  order,  and  when  in  infinite  time  is  up  to  us.  There  are  three  forces 
of  influence  upon  our  fates,  and  they  have  to  do  with  the  three  "worlds" 
we  live  in  . . . physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual  levels.  Each  of  these 
levels  is  subject  to  the  natural  law  governing  action  which  we  are  calling 
Karma,  and  force  generated  on  any  one  plane  brings  a corresponding 
result  on  the  respective  level  of  action.  Physical  acts  or  deeds  create  phy- 
sical environment;  desires  determine  family  and  social  ties  with  other  in- 
dividuals; and  thoughts  result  in  mental  abilities  or  disabilities,  the  sum- 
mation of  which  we  call  character. 

If  a person  acts  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  happiness  to  other  be- 
ings, he  will  eventually  find  himself  in  a fortunate  physical  environment 
with  an  increased  opportunity  for  doing  good.  If,  conversely,  he  per- 
forms deeds  which  cause  pain  to  others,  he  will  find  himself  in  unhappy 
surroundings  until  he  learns  by  experience  a greater  wisdom  in  living. 
"The  law  itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  Good  or  right  may  be  defined 
from  an  evolutionist  point  of  view  as  being  all  that  which  is  in  line  with 
the  furtherance  of  evolution;  bad  or  evil  is  therefore  everything  opposing 
progress  toward  perfection.  Even  in  the  case  of  bad  actions  the  law  func- 
tions not  to  punish  the  individual,  but  to  teach  him." 

Action  on  the  emotional  level  is  generated  as  desire  or  feeling.  The 
desirer  may  evaluate  the  wisdom  of  his  desire  by  experiencing  the  re- 
sults of  its  gratification,  for  pursuit  in  this  level  of  action  aids  in  our  de- 
velopment by  binding  us  to  the  objects  of  our  desire.  Through  experienc- 
ing the  unpleasant  results  of  unwise  wants,  the  evolving  manifestation  of 
life  learns  to  raise  these  lower  desires  into  more  significant  higher  ones 
until  he  can  finally  free  himself  from  all  desires  and  the  binding  factor 
apparent  in  this  mode  of  action.  "Desire  also  makes  opportunities.  Once 
an  individual  perceives  this  principle,  he  will  understand  that  if  he  wishes 
to  have  future  opportunities  in  a particular  line  of  endeavor,  he  should 
not  only  cultivate  the  present  desire  but  try  to  put  that  desire  into  action 
now  so  far  as  possible." 

The  third  level  of  karmic  action  is  that  of  thought,  which  brings  about 
the  development  of  the  mental  body.  Force  or  energy  expanded  in  think- 
ing results  in  greater  ability  or  faculty  in  thinking,  and  an  increased  pow- 
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er  of  the  mental  body  as  an  instrument.  Most  thoughts  are  primarily  as- 
sociated with  emotion,  and  therefore  bring  the  thinker  into  contact  with 
other  beings  in  the  pleasant  and/or  unpleasant  relationships  of  everyday 
life,  but  thought  is  also  a great  creative  power.  With  it  one  can  build  both 
habit  and  character.  Action  is  only  the  physical  expression  of  thought, 
just  as  natural  and  inevitable  as  the  growth  of  a plant  from  a seed.  Know- 
ing that  a man  becomes  what  he  thinks  is  his  key  to  power,  for  "he 
deliberately  sets  himself  to  think  of  those  virtues  and  qualities  which  he 
desires  to  possess.  Bit  by  bit  the  moulding  power  of  thought  builds  those 
virtues  into  manifestation.  The  process  is  as  natural  as  that  of  developing 
a muscle  by  exercise,  and  can  be  as  scientifically  employed." 

Every  person  is  constantly  generating  force  on  these  three  levels  of 
action  which  determine  not  only  his  mode  of  life  at  the  present  time  with 
its  successes  and  failures,  and  his  state  of  consciousness  after  death,  but 
also  his  environment  and  relationships  with  others  in  succeeding  incarna- 
tions. It  can  be  plainly  realized  that  the  balance  of  justice  is  not  always 
struck  during  one  existence,  and  the  cycles  of  reincarnation  provide  the 
necessary  extension  of  time  for  the  further  operation  of  the  law  of  causa- 
tion. For  not  only  must  there  be  in  each  individual's  experience  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  law  of  justice  and  the  re-establishment  of  equilibrium  in 
the  universe,  but  also  the  gradual  development  of  his  power,  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  skill  in  action,  the  unfolding  of  his  better  nature. 

"Important  to  the  understanding  of  Karma  is  the  fact  that  motive 
must  be  differentiated  from  action."  As  deeds  react  upon  the  environ- 
ment, so  motive  reacts  upon  character.  If  the  motive  is  in  keeping  with 
the  furtherance  of  evolution  in  a progressive  direction,  even  though  the 
deed  results  in  pain,  the  motive  will  have  its  result  in  the  region  of  char- 
acter. Thus  a blind  man  may  be  serenely  happy  due  to  a righteous  motive 
in  some  ancient  act  of  cruelty. 

The  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  law  may  be  summed  up  truly  in 
these  words: 

" 'Each  man  is  his  own  absolute  law-giver,  the  dispenser  of  glory  or 
gloom  to  himself;  the  decreer  of  his  life,  his  reward,  his  punishment  . . . 
Desire  to  sow  no  seed  for  your  own  harvesting;  desire  to  sow  only  that 
seed  the  fruit  of  which  will  feed  the  world.'  " 

Editor  s Note:  A complete  list  of  references  for  this  paper  may  be  obtained 
from  Miss  Sainte-Marie. 
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A GIFT  OF  FLOWERS 


The  lilies  of  the  valley 

have  their  mountain  streams 
which  hillsides  hold  and  lace 
in  leaf-wood  themes, 

and  in  this  natural  openwork 
through  flowered  leans 
leap  down  favored  twists 
as  our  shadow  dreams, 

then  excited,  the  rills  rush 
green  tickling  and  burst 
the  bud-singing  plain's 
ever  lenten  thirst. 

And  filled  as  wells, 

we  are  overflowed  it  seems 
to  be  as  close  as  suns;  we  laugh 
and  weave  the  festive  scenes. 

Please  let  this  garden  grow, 
bloom  fresh  upon  the  sky 
where  lilies  of  the  valley  are 
to  be,  before  I die. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE 
DINGLE  CHURCH 


I sang  the  canticles 

sang  from  the  pages,  faded  and  stained 
sang  from  the  antiquated  hymnal 
"A  Gift  To  The  Father  Of  Sadie  O'toole." 

I heard  the  organ  pope 
heard  him  pound  his  boot  about  the  peddles 
heard  the  jiggling,  gilded  tubes 
"A  Gift  To  The  Father  Of  Sadie  O'toole." 

I saw  the  squirming  child 
saw  him  poke  a girl  and  saw  her  jump, 
saw  him  carve  a name  upon  the  pew 
"A  Gift  To  The  Father  Of  Sadie  O'toole." 

I left  the  service,  just  done 
left  the  trembling  cleric's  words  and  hand 
left  the  pious  dingle  church 
"A  Gift  To  The  Father  Of  Sadie  O'toole." 

I crossed  the  grave-yard  paths 
crossed  the  belfry  clown's  ringing  sounds 
crossed  the  family  plot  and  stone 
"A  Gift  To  My  Father."  Sadie  O'toole 
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UNDER  PORCHES 


I have  gone  the  afternoon. 

Shed  beneath  the  porch 
Tears,  and  listened  there 
To  the  kitchen  sounds  over  head. 

The  bread  man,  heavy  stepping. 

Let  fly  'pumpernickel7  and  'rye' 

Then,  shut  his  oven  door,  rattling 
His  false  teeth  like  hot  gratings. 

He  read  the  note  Mother  left 
(who  never  answered  calls),  sniffled. 
Midsummer  now,  and  left  voicing 
His  tunes  and  tumbling  feet. 

A child's  pride  and  other  pranks 
Kept  me  there  folded,  nearly  creased 
Beneath  the  floor,  though  safer 
From  myself  than  before. 

The  cleaner  came  crinkling  papers, 

Double  stepped  the  stairs,  stopped 
Then  knocked;  waited;  then  sighed. 

Gave  up  and  left  his  noise  on  hangers. 

Hung  up  on  the  door  slam 
(they  called  it),  suits  and  shirts 
Or  rugs,  or  curtains,  or  winter  coats 
Cleaned;  I could  smell  the  moth  balls. 

Sister  Ann,  or  maybe  Mary  Sue 
(the  little  feet  were  hard  to  tell), 

Played  dolls  and  spilled  some  water. 
Unexpectedly  splashed  it  on  my  head. 

The  cobweb's  black  and  sooty  leaves 
Made  a smudge  of  me  coming  out 
Wet  through  the  trellis;  and  the  dog 
Licked  me,  and  I forgot  where  I'd  been. 
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NEIGHBORLY 


The  old  lady 
next  door  and  fun, 
across  the  lot, 
hired  a man 
though 

not  a hired  man 
to  do  a tree 
most  fallen  now 
on  her  house 
most  fallen  too. 

He  did  it, 
cut  wizardly 
a pile  as  high 
you've  never  seen; 
and  talked 
between  each  cut 
a higher  pile, 
you  could  hear 
them  both;  and 
he  saved  the  house. 
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A PLACE  LEFT  OVER 


IT'S  the  in-betweens,  I mean.  We've  put  up  the  buildings  and  left  them 
in  between.  In  a city  some  call  it  an  alley,  but  not  a skittle  alley  nor  a 
park  walk  all  laid  out  formally.  These  have  reasons.  But  there's  a pure 
alley:  a mistake  really,  left  there  unwillingly  because  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment or  a union  rule  about  windows.  Not  to  say  that  the  contractor  who 
raised  the  building  cared,  or  for  that  matter  anybody  else,  in  particular. 
It's  all  of  us  would  make  city  blocks  solid  if  we  could  get  away  with  it; 
the  whole  city  into  one  building  to  save  space  or  reap  profit,  then  blame 
a Scot  or  a Jew. 

Because  of  its  "L"  shape,  I always  liked  walking  around  the  corner 
of  the  alley  and  down  the  narrow  passage  between  rows  of  wooden 
crates  stained  with  the  colors  of  fruit  unpacked  long  ago  and  left  against 
some  day  that  never  comes.  If  you  know  where  to  climb,  you  can  still 
see  the  place  five  boys  had  cleared  for  a club  house  and  used  until  a cat 
got  executed  and  its  terrible  hue  and  cry  had  brought  police  scrambling 
over  the  crates  to  discover  their  place,  and  what  was  the  fun  of  a club, 
then? 

At  night,  sitting  on  a crate,  with  five  stories  of  building  to  look  at,  it 
was  the  best  place  in  the  city  to  think.  You  wouldn't  think  so  with  so  many 
people  living  just  on  the  other  side  of  a wall,  but  they  were  busy  and 
never  noticed  you.  And  it  was  quiet,  except  for  the  radio  and  an  angry 
voice  now  and  then.  Fifteen  trash  barrels  and  a shovel  was  the  only  meas- 
ure between  entrance  and  the  crates.  A small  child  would  touch  the  lids 
to  make  them  right,  but  later  he  might  see  the  right  of  simply  leaving 
them  askew  in  jocular  hats.  Looking  up  at  one  window  after  another  might 
be  an  adventure  in  curiosity,  but  the  contradictions  became  exasperating. 
It  was  all  a jumble,  one  with  a woman  making  supper  and  complaining  to 
an  invisible  somebody  about  Mrs.  T.,  the  landlady;  but  this  was  passed 
over  by  another  window  across  the  way  where  a young  man  sat  quietly 
pasting  stamps  in  a thick  album  under  a flickering  fluorescent  lamp  that 
made  the  walls  look  grayer.  So  you  didn't  look  in  the  windows  anymore, 
but  at  them  all  like  black  or  white  spots  set  in  gray  stone,  a flat  plane 
that  extended  in  all  directions  forever. 
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An  iron  fire  escape  directly  above  became  an  object  completely  im- 
possible to  consider  as  functional.  There  was  just  nothing  solid  about  it, 
except  that  it  stayed  there,  being  simply  a lattice  arranged  in  stairs,  land- 
ings, and  hand  rails,  and  transparent  from  its  lowest  vertical  drop  ladder 
to  the  steps  and  rails  that  disappeared  over  the  roof  in  two  curves.  In  the 
winter  it  was  best,  like  the  roof  of  a cavern  with  icy  stalactites,  cold  fin- 
gers pointing  at  you,  shivering  on  the  box  below. 

There's  a feeling  about  an  alley,  left  undisturbed,  pure,  and  alone. 
There's  the  three-day  old  headlines  that  a wind  flattens  against  the  stone 
wall  to  brown  and  yellow  and  soften,  forgotten  except  for  a pigeon  that 
used  a page  for  a nest  somewhere.  The  real  vital  statistics  weren't  left  to 
be  scattered  by  the  wind,  but  were  scratched  in  chalk,  boldly  and  laconical- 
ly, on  the  first  five  feet  of  wall,  explaining  to  all  who<.cared  what  the 
state  of  love  was  and  who  was  in  disfavor.  The  sameness  of  them 
rhymed;  yet  the  distance  between  the  love  they  proclaimed  and  reality 
became  sad  in  the  spring  of  reshuffling. 

When  it  rained,  the  walls  turned  black  and  seemed  to  lean  together 
even  closer.  There  was  always  one  stream  of  water  that  ran  like  mercury 
on  the  cement  from  under  the  crates,  then  zig-zagged  its  crazy  way,  as  if 
disdaining  orange  peels  and  cigarette  wrappers,  down  to  the  round  grat- 
ing and  a six  foot  fall  splashing  metallically  in  the  hollow  places  under 
ground  and  harmonizing  with  the  falling  water  sounds  against  window 
glass  and  the  deeper  notes  from  stone  and  cement. 

The  rain  leaves  a clean  smell  which  wakes  the  senses  as  if  a new  day 
were  dawning.  Even  a stray  cat,  pleased  with  it  all,  could  sit  on  a dry 
place  proudly  licking  a spanking  white  paw  between  venomous  glances. 
And  the  real  crate-dweller,  a spider,  walking  itself  out  on  a guy,  like 
some  sea  captain  in  the  days  when  ships  still  sailed  to  survey  the  damage 
to  his  rigging  after  a storm,  appeared  livelier  although  the  work  before 
him  was  endless. 

But  it's  the  cliffs,  the  walls  themselves,  that  most  demand  atten- 
tion. One  stone  stacked  on  another  reached  higher,  enclosed  more,  in- 
scribed the  alley,  and  whatever  else  the  wall  did  out  of  sight.  Gray  and 
black,  the  same  to  touch  in  any  weather,  it  seemed  ready  to  outlast  even 
its  purpose.  Perhaps  a hint  of  its  timelessness  could  be  seen  from  the 
faces  that  came  and  went  behind  windows  which  never  ceased  to  stare. 
An  alley  could  be  felt  by  leaning  your  head  against  a wall  and  looking 
straight  up  to  where  the  dingy  gray  was  snuffed  out  by  the  sky,  as  if 
envious,  as  though  realizing  the  hurt  here,  the  possibility  of  other  places, 
perhaps  a tree. 
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A /HEN  leaving  his  surgery  on  the  morning  of  April  16,  Dr.  Ber- 
Yy  nard  Rieux  felt  something  soft  under  his  foot.  It  was  a dead  rat 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  landing.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment 
he  kicked  it  to  one  side  and,  without  giving  it  a further  thought  continued 
on  his  way  downstairs/'  Thus  does  Albert  Camus  introduce  us  to  the  cen- 
tral question  o£  this  paper,  why  France  fell  in  1940.  Let  us  look  at  The 
Plague,  and  discover  Albert  Camus'  views  on  the  fall  of  France. 

Oran  is  a very  ordinary  city,  one  in  which  everyone  cultivates  habits 
fo  reduce  his  boredom.  It  becomes  quite  clear  that  these  people  are  spir- 
itually dead  so  that  a really  dead  person  "sticks  out."  Yet  an  extraordinary 
event  is  about  to  happen  to  this  very  ordinary  city  of  Oran. 

Camus  has  shown  Dr.  Bernard  Rieux's  reaction  to  the  dead  rat.  Now 
by  way  of  introducing  the  other  main  characters  let  us  see  their  reactions 
to  the  rat.  The  concierge  Monsieur  Michel's  reaction,  "There  weren't  no 
rats  in  this  building"  is  altered  in  response  to  further  prodding  and  fin- 
ally, to  confrontation  with  the  rats.  "Somebody,  probably  kids,  must  have 
put  it  there  because  there  weren't  no  rats  in  this  building."  Monsieur 
Michel  is  the  plague's  first  victim,  even  though  he  had  kept  a vigil  for 
those  kids  who  he  thought  had  put  the  rats  in  his  building.  Monsieur 
Raymond  Rambert  is  a stranger  journalist  who  has  come  to  write  about 
the  Arab  living  conditions  in  Oran.  That  is,  he  has  come  to  write  what 
everyone  wants  to  hear  about  the  living  conditions  of  the  Arabs  in  Oran, 
not  the  unqualified  truth.  He  says  "those  rats  really  interest  me."  Monsieur 
Jean  Tarrou,  "it's  interesting,  these  rats,  but  really  it's  the  concierge's 
headache  isn't  it?"  Joseph  Grand,  a government  clerk  has  other  things  to 
think  about.  Monsieur  Cottard  has  just  tried  to  hang  himself.  He  obviously 
hasn't  had  much  concern  with  any  rats.  These  people  present  a rather 
good  cross-section  of  the  population  of  Oran,  or  France.  The  intellectual, 
the  proletariat,  the  professional,  the  bureaucrat,  the  neurotic,  the  good, 
the  cynical  are  all  present  here.  So  really  Camus  has  said  that  though 
everyone  is  implicated,  no  one  group  or  attitude  or  class  is  responsible. 
They  all  are  responsible.  They  all  try  to  shirk  in  one  way  or  other  the 
responsibility  of  the  rats.  Each  man  finds  the  problem  very  interesting, 
but  really  not  concerning  him  directly.  Responsibility  is  always  "outside 
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of  one's  province."  Camus  tells  us  the  townspeople  are  "humanists."  They 
disbelieve  in  pestilences.  "The  attitude  here  is  that  it  is  all  a bad  dream 
that  wiil  pass  away  anyway."  Yet  Camus  tells  us  humanists  die  first  be- 
cause they  neglect  to  take  precautions,  since  they  don't  believe  in  pest- 
ilences. This  is  rather  obviously  said  by  Earle,  that  is  that  the  French 
failed  to  adapt  to  the  reality  of  twentieth  century  life  as  presented  by 
Hitler's  Germany.  In  other  words,  in  the  twentieth  century  it  does  not 
do  to  be  that  kind  of  a humanist.  Camus  says  "they  fancied  themselves 
free,  but  no  one  will  ever  be  free  as  long  as  there  are  pestilences."  It  is 
not  hard  to  read  that  as  the  French,  confidently  imprisoned  in  the  out- 
moded theory  of  the  continuous  line  of  fire,  confident  that  any  war  would 
be  a short  war,  confident  that  the  whole  French  nation  would  somehow 
rise  en  masse  to  protect  la  belle  France  and  the  hundred  other  blind  ideas 
that  Frenchmen  held  while  the  reality  of  the  German  war  machine  hov- 
ered overhead.  We  see  even  Dr.  Rieux  cannot  "believe  a pestilence  on 
the  grand  scale  could  befall  a town  where  people  like  Grand  were  to  be 
found— obscure  functionaries  cultivating  harmless  eccentricities."  He 
could  not  picture  such  eccentricities  existing  in  a plague-stricken  communi- 
ty and  he  therefore  concluded  "that  the  chances  were  all  against  the 
plague  making  any  headway  among  our  fellow  citizens."  It  is  not  hard  to 
sympathize  with  Dr.  Rieux's  assumption,  but  one  is  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  the  plague  microbe  follows  a different  kind  of  logic.  It  seeks  only  to 
find  a suitable  host  in  which  to  multiply.  That  this  very  propagation  causes 
the  death  of  the  host  has  no  bearing.  The  only  way  to  fight  the  plague  is 
to  take  proper  measures  to  prevent  its  spreading.  It  can  be  seen  that 
France  did  not  take  the  proper  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Hitler's 
armies. 

When  it  becomes  evident  that  the  plague  is  not  a localized  affair,  a 
nedical  conference  is  called.  The  mood  of  this  conference  is  one  of  un- 
easiness and  fear.  Dr.  Castel,  an  elderly  (so  we  assume  worldly)  man,  says 
ie  knows  it  is  plague  but  is  willing  to  say  it  isn't.  Dr.  Rieux  will  not  def- 
nitely  call  it  plague.  He  says  the  name  doesn't  matter  anyway,  that  the 
important  thing  is  the  effect:  it  is  killing  people.  Our  duty,  he  says,  is  to 
ake  precautions  not  to  wait  to  see  people's  attitudes  to  the  name  we  give 
t.  These  are  the  responsible  people  of  the  town  trying  to  kick  the  dead 
at  away,  or  failing  this,  at  least  to  ignore  him.  Since  plague  is  a loaded 
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word  nobody  is  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  upon  himself  for  calling 
it  plague.  For  what  if  it  turns  out  not  to  be  plague?  Can  we  not  read  in 
here,  the  Military  afraid  to  admit  that  perhaps  Germany  was  better  pre- 
pared than  France,  perhaps  the  new  technology  had  transformed  war,  so 
that  an  offensive  war  was  no  longer  possible.  Can  we  not  read  in  here 
ail  those  small  people  afraid  to  jeopardize  their  positions,  their  offices, 
their  special  interests,  and  all  those  cynical,  weary,  fence-straddling  rela- 
tivists locked  in  the  impotence  of  their  own  philosophies?  Can  we  not 
also  find  those  deluded  and  misguided  who  sought,  from  what  they  felt 
to  be  degenerate,  the  new  order  across  the  Rhine?  Those  shiny,  blonde, 
efficiency  experts  who  would  somehow  resurrect  France  and  get  rid  of 
the  Communists  forever. 

The  results  of  this  conference  are  few.  What  precautions  are  taken  in 
Oran  amount  to  next  to  nothing.  Small  items  get  into  the  paper  dis- 
creetly, notices  are  put  up  where  they  don't  attract  attention.  "The  only 
hope  was  that  the  outbreak  would  die  a naural  death,  it  certainly  wouldn't 
be  arrested  by  the  measures  the  authorities  had  so  far  devised."  What 
was  needed  in  Oran  and  in  France  before  1940  was  imagination  and  this 
Camus  so  vividly  shows  was  lacking.  Yet,  he  says,  outwardly  the  Spring 
was  like  any  other. 

Now  what  is  the  reaction  of  the  populace  to  the  plague?  We  are  told 
that  the  first  reaction  is  abuse  of  the  authorities.  Then  the  populace  tries 
to  keep  up  "appearances",  that  is  ignore  the  facts.  As  Camus  says,  "no- 
body as  yet  had  really  acknowledged  to  himself  what  the  disease  con- 
noted." Perhaps  we  could  say  with  J.M.  Earle  that  France  hadn't  realized 
what  the  German  menace  constituted  in  the  face  of  the  French  theory  of 
war,  and  what  the  obligations  and  implications  of  the  twentieth  century 
meant  to  France  economically,  politically,  socially,  and  psychologically,  or 
those  that  did  know  the  truth  "didn't  dare  to  say  the  truth".  For  after  all, 
as  Camus  points  out,  what  have  the  abstractions  of  the  plague  to  do  with 
the  concretes  of  each  man's  happiness.  The  two  seem  very  far  apart.  Peo- 
ple in  Oran  still  don't  feel  the  enormity  of  the  situation,  still  don't  change 
their  habits.  They  wait  for  that  elusive  turn  of  events. 

Some,  like  Monsieur  Cottard,  our  recovered  suicide,  profit  from  the 
plague.  Monsieur  Cottard  takes  advantage  of  the  plague,  feels  at  ease 
with  it,  and  grows  rich  from  it.  His  response  to  the  plague:  "nothing  to  be 
done  about  it."  Contrast  Tarrou's  response:  "only  when  we've  tried  every- 
thing can  we  know  that."  Fine— but  Cottard  lives  and  Tarrou  dies.  Dr. 
Rieux's  response  is  "the  essential  thing  is  to  do  one's  duty".  And  the  rest 
of  the  world  "are  not  with  each  other  to  love  or  die,  and  that's  the  only 
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way/7  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  'They're  too  remote" 
someone  says.  How  easy  it  is  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  pass  judgments 
or  give  advice  or  ignore  France  or  Oran  altogether. 

What  is  the  effect  of  religion  on  the  citizens  of  Oran?  An  old  Spanish 
woman  goes  to  church  every  morning.  She  feels  that  because  there  is  so 
much  wickedness  in  the  world,  all  of  this  is  justified.  Yet  this  old  woman's 
sons  are  smugglers  profiting  from  the  "punishment"  of  the  plague.  Father 
Paneloux,  the  priest,  regains  his  faith  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  usefulness 
to  society.  He  dies  in  retreat  from  the  twentieth  cenutry  one  could  say. 
His  faith  has  led  him  logically  to  the  conclusion  that  a priest  can  not  use 
the  services  of  a doctor.  The  people  are  much  more  practical.  They  con- 
sult prophecies,  oracles,  astrologers,  and  astrologies.  Religion  succumbs 
to  superstition.  The  newspapers  continue  to  tell  only  abject  lies  and  chaos 
reigns  in  the  twentieth  century.  Camus  tells  us  that  there  is  no  island  or 
isolation  in  a time  of  plague.  We  must  accept  the  dilemma  and  choose 
either  to  hate  or  love  God.  I would  suggest  that  France  fell  not  from  any 
single  startling  condition,  group  or  cause,  but  that  the  people  of  France 
before  the  "plague"  even  began  chose  to  deny  that  they  could  ever  be 
that  bug-ridden  populace  a part  of  which  was  daily  fed  into  a furnace  and 
went  up  in  oily  fumes,  while  the  rest,  shackled  in  impotence,  waited  their 
return." 
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Editor's  Note: 

The  prizewinning  works  of  the  Literary  Society's  poetry  and  short 
story  competition  held  early  in  the  spring  will  be  featured  in  the  third 
and  last  issue  of  the  Literary  Magazine.  We  feel  that  in  publishing  these 
works  we  will  be  bringing  to  a climax  our  year's  efforts  to  highlight  and 
reflect  the  works  and  the  literary  tone  of  the  University  student  body.  It 
is  certainly  the  hope  of  the  LM  staff  that  our  readers  will  look  forward  to 
and  enjoy  this  special  feature. 

We  would  also  like  to  express,  at  this  time,  our  appreciation  for  the 
response  to  our  request  for  the  creative  efforts  by  the  campus  community. 
We,  however,  believe  that  one  aspect  of  creative  expression  is  being  over- 
looked—that  is,  the  essay.  Critical  studies,  book  reviews,  and  commen- 
taries are  as  essential  to  a complete  university  literary  magazine  as  are 
poetry  and  fiction,  we  believe.  The  value  of  the  essay  as  a means  of  ex- 
pressing and  communicating  student  ideas  and  attitudes  can  not  be  over- 
emphasized. And,  we,  therefore,  would  like  to  encourage  future  con- 
tributions in  this  medium. 
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John  Naumowicz 
DUST 


THE  world  has  been  crushed.  A calendar  machine  caught  the  left  leg, 
and  it  dragged  the  screaming  cosmos  into  the  rollers;  breaking,  crush- 
ing, cutting,  until  it  was  dropped.  Too  late!  The  calendar  was  stopped 
too  late,  and  the  world  has  been  destroyed. 

What  happened? 

Robert  Clarke  has  been  killed.  Where  did  it  happen?  At  work.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  about  that  mill.  Clarkey  was  the  second  one  in  three 
years.  Remember  what  happened  to  Ted  Susinsky?  Remember? 

Man  lives  between  two  sounds.  A scream  of  pain  heralds  his  arrival. 
He  leaves  behind  a cry  of  despair.  But  what  happens  in  between? 

My  son! 

That's  my  son  lying  there.  He's  sleeping,  and  when  I call,  "Breakfast 
is  ready,"  his  eyes  will  open. 

"Hey  M a,  I can't  find  my  other  sock." 

"Did  you  look  under  the  bed?" 

"What  would  it  be  doing  under  the  bed?" 

"That's  where  one  usually  is."  Break  the  yolks,  and  turn  the  eggs 
over.  He  can't  eat  an  egg,  unless  the  yolk  is  hard. 

"Did  you  find  your  sock?" 

"Yes,  Ma." 

"Where  was  it?" 

"Under  the  bed." 

"What  did  I tell  you?  Hurry  up,  or  you'll  be  be  late  for  school." 

My  son! 

The  world  is  a little  boy.  He  leaves  the  security  of  the  house,  and  he 
explores  the  dangerous  yard.  He  is  alone  among  the  terrors  of  the  tall 
grass.  Who  is  that  coming  through  the  grass?  Is  it  an  Indian?  It  is  another 
little  boy. 

Where  are  all  the  rest  of  his  friends?  Am  I the  only  one  who  would 
come?  Did  it  hurt.  Bob?  Did  it  hurt  to  die?  Remember  how  we  used  to 
talk  about  death?  Remember  that  time  I fell  out  of  the  tree  and  landed 
on  my  back? 

"Why  didn't  you  warn  me  about  that  dead  branch?  Now  I'm  going 
to  die." 

Til  run  and  get  your  father." 

"No!  If  I die  now,  I'll  go  to  Hell.  Come  here  and  pray  with  me." 
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"I  don't  know  how  to  pray." 

"I'll  show  you  how.  You've  got  to  knee!  down." 

"Why?" 

"Because  God  will  only  listen  to  the  prayer,  if  you're  kneeling  down." 

"What  do  I do  now?" 

"Repeat  after  me.  Our  Father!" 

"Our  Father!" 

"Who  art  in  Heaven!" 

"Who  art  in  Heaven!" 

"Hallowed  be  thy  name!" 

"What  does  'Hallowed'  mean?" 

"I  don't  know.  Just  say  it." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I'm  dying." 

"I  don't  think  you're  going  to  die." 

"If  I did,  then  you'd  be  sorry." 

"I  bet  I die  before  you  do." 

"How  much?" 

How  much  did  we  bet.  Bob?  You  won.  I'm  sorry  that  I couldn't  get 
to  your  wedding.  You  came  to  mine.  Boy,  did  you  get  stinko!  I wish  I had 
gotten  drunk  at  yours.  I wish  I was  home  watching  television.  I'm  sorry, 
Bob.  I don't  pray  anymore.  Your  mother  is  wondering  why  I don't  kneel 
in  front  of  you  and  pray.  I wish  there  was  a heaven.  I wish  there  was  a 
hell.  I wish  I was  home  watching  television. 

What  is  a husband? 

A husband  is  that  warm  lump  you  wake  up  next  to  in  the  middle  of 
a cold  night.  A husband  is  a grunt  in  the  dark.  Fear  is  a telephone  call  in 
the  middle  of  the  morning.  A husband  is  an  empty  place  in  the  heart.  A 
husband  is  a pink  face  buried  in  a mountain  of  flowers. 

"Ma,  this  is  Sally  Rogers.  Sally,  this  is  my  Ma." 

"Hello  Sally." 

"Hello  Mrs.  Clarke." 

A husband  can  climb  out  of  bed  at  three  in  the  morning  on  the  first 
day  of  fishing  season.  A husband  is  the  rattle  of  dishes.  Maybe  he  won't 
break  one  this  year.  "Damn!"  Well,  maybe  next  year.  A husband  is  ciga- 
rette tobacco  in  the  washing  machine. 

"How  many  times  have  I told  you  to  empty  your  pockets  before  you 
throw  your  dirty  shirts  in  the  hamper?" 

A husband  is  Robert  Clarke.  He  is  one-half,  fifty  per  cent,  the  equal 
part  of  the  future.  When  she  becomes  angry,  then  he  becomes  Bob.  A hus- 
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band  is  Lover,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  My  Valentine  and  a date  at  the  Junior- 
Senior  Ball. 

"Mom,  do  you  think  he'll  like  my  gown?" 

"Of  course  he  will,  dear." 

"I  can  hardly  breathe  in  this  strapless." 

"Would  you  rather  go  without?" 

"I  can't.  It's  the  only  thing  that  fills  out  the  top  of  the  gown." 

"A  car  just  pulled  up." 

"Is  it  Robert?  Is  it  him?" 

"Yes.  Here  he  comes." 

"Do  you  think  he'll  like  me  in  it?" 

Life  is  divided  into  two  sections.  One  part  of  life  is  always  in  the 
future.  The  opposite  section  is  in  the  past.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  both 
parts  become  one.  Conversation  is  one  way  the  living  section  is  revealed. 

"Bill  Jackson  came  over  to  my  machine  this  morning." 

"What  did  he  want?" 

"He  said  I was  being  considered  for  supervisor  in  the  new  depart- 
ment." 

"Oh  Honey,  that's  wonderful." 

"Well,  I'm  a wonderful  guy." 

"When  will  you  know  for  sure?" 

"Probably  next  week!" 

I wonder  how  many  people  blame  me  for  what's  happened?  It's  not 
my  fault.  I told  them  three  years  ago  that  new  guards  were  needed  on 
that  calender.  This  is  the  second  wake  I've  had  to  come  to  in  that  time, 
because  of  that  damned  machine.  Now  the  owners  will  come  in  from  New 
York.  They'll  put  on  their  act  in  front  of  the  men  in  my  department.  I can 
hear  them  now,  as  they  act  so  shocked  in  front  of  the  men  working  at 
the  machines.  Mr.  Jackson,  did  you  warn  the  men  about  the  danger?  Yes, 

Mr.  Then  the  son  will  ask  the  big  question.  Why  didn't  you  report 

those  broken  guards,  Mr.  Jackson?  The  dirty,  little,  greasy  S.O.B.  He 
knows  I'm  going  to  retire  in  two  years.  I know  that  I should  have  reported 
them,  Sir,  but  I didn't  realize  the  machine  was  that  dangerous.  Then  we'll 
go  into  the  office.  The  door  will  be  closed.  The  son  will  give  me  the  en- 
velope, like  the  last  time,  only  this  one  will  be  fatter.  They'll  go  back  to 
New  York.  I'll  go  back  out.  I'll  put  a new  kid  on  the  calender. 

"I  thought  we  weren't  supposed  to  use  this  machine  until  new  guards 
were  put  on  it?" 

"The  new  guards  are  coming  in  from  New  York,  but  until  then  the 
cloth  has  to  be  calendered." 
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"I  don't  know,  Mr.  Jackson." 

" Look  son,  have  I ever  lied  to  you?  Just  be  careful,  and  you'll  be  all 
right.  By  the  way,  did  you  hear  about  the  new  department  we're  opening 
next  June?" 

"I've  heard  something  about  it." 

"Well  Mr.  — has  mentioned  your  name  as  one  of  the  men  he's  con- 
sidering for  supervisor." 

"Is  that  true?  You  wouldn't  fool  me  about  that,  would  you?" 

"Have  I ever  lied  to  you?  Just  keep  it  under  your  hat." 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned." 

I'm  sorry  Clarkey,  but  when  a man  reaches  my  age,  he's  got  to  think 
of  the  future.  I warned  you  about  those  broken  guards.  I'm  going  to  re- 
tire in  only  two  years.  That's  why  I made  up  the  story  about  the  new  de- 
partment. What  was  the  harm  in  that?  Two  more  years!  I wonder  how 
many  of  them  blame  me? 

Look  out,  Robert  Clarke,  here  she  is  again.  It's  your  cousin  Eleanor. 
Now's  your  chance,  cousin  Eleanor,  he  won't  be  able  to  escape.  Hug  him! 
Squeeze  his  neck!  What?  Why  do  you  hesitate?  He  can't  get  away  from 
you. 

"Robby,  come  here." 

"My  name  ain't  Robby.  It's  Robert  or  Bob." 

"Come  here,  and  let  your  aunt  Eleanor  hug  you." 

"You're  not  my  aunt.  You're  my  cousin." 

"Now  Robby,  is  that  a nice  thing  to  say?" 

"My  name  ain't  Robby.  It's  Robert." 

"If  I call  you  Robert,  will  you  let  me  hug  you?" 

Was  Robert  Clarke  a divine  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  democracy?  He 
would  have  been  the  last  person  to  think  so.  But  who  is  that  standing  next 
to  him?  Don't  you  recognize  that  illustrious  person?  It's  Senator  Klimmer. 
He's  taking  up  some  of  his  important  time  to  pay  his  respects  to  one  of 
his  supporters.  Imagine  that!  A senator  who  will  come  to  the  small  wake 
of  a common  mill  worker!  A man  like  that  will  always  get  my  vote.  He's 
for  the  poor,  working  man. 

"There's  a wake  you  have  to  attend  tonight,  senator." 

"Why?  Who's  is  it?" 

"The  name  is  Clarke.  Robert  Clarke!" 

"Who's  that?" 

"He's  the  fellow  from . town,  who  was  killed  in  that  accident." 

"Was  he  a registered  party  voter?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  you  lost  that  town  in  the  last  election,  and  this 
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is  a chance  to  get  it  back." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Do  I have  to  draw  you  a map?  The  machine  that  killed  him  was  de- 
fective. His  death  was  the  second  one  on  the  same  machine  in  three  years." 

"But  there's  a pre-election  banquet  tonight." 

"You're  going  to  that  wake,  senator.  My  man  will  drive  you." 

What  is  Novack  doing  here?  He  was  always  at  poor  Clarkey's  throat, 
and  now  he  has  the  gall  to  come  to  his  wake.  Some  people  have  more 
nerve  than  brains.  Let's  tell  him  to  leave. 

"Come  on  Clarke,  if  you  can't  move  any  faster  than  that,  give  up." 

"Why  don't  you  get  off  me,  Novack?" 

"Because  you  make  me  realize  what  a jerk  I am." 

"What  is  that  supposed  to  mean?" 

"You're  going  to  spend  your  life  standing  in  front  of  a machine,  just 
like  I've  done." 

"If  you  don't  like  it,  why  don't  you  give  it  up?" 

"I'm  too  old  to  quit,  now." 

"And  I'm  too  smart  to  end  up  like  you,  Novack.  So  lay  off!" 

All  Robert  Clarkes  construct  a wall  of  dreams  to  protect  against  the 
attacks  of  reality.  Such  walls  are  never  made  of  a single  dream,  but  they 
are  delicate  compositions  of  many  dreams.  In  such  a structure,  can  a sin- 
gle dream  die?  If  a single  dream  is  born,  and  it  grows  by  daily  nourish- 
ment, then  it  must  also  die.  Is  it  killed  by  accident?  Can  a dream  become 
sick  by  infection  of  doubt,  or  does  it  die  swiftly  under  the  exposure  of 
truth?  When  a dream  dies,  what  happens  to  the  protection  of  the  dream- 
wall? 

"Sally,  what's  the  matter?" 

"I  went  to  the  doctor's  today." 

"Why?  Are  you  feeling  sick?" 

"I  took  an  examination." 

"What  for?" 

"To  find  out  why  I can't  get  pregnant." 

"Of  all  the  silly  things  to  do!  We've  only  been  married  a year  and  a 
half." 

"Bob!  Listen  to  me." 

"Why  are  you  so  upset?" 

"We  can  never  have  children." 

"What?" 

"I  said  that  we  can  never  have  children." 

A breach  in  the  wall!  Withdraw  for  a while!  Take  time  to  reorgan- 
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ize!  No  son  to  go  fishing  with,  empty  the  piggy-bank,  the  closing  college 
door,  preventive  shots,  baby-sitters,  maternity  clothes,  wait. 

Wait! 

The  doctor  might  have  made  a mistake.  Go  to  another  doctor. 

That's  the  answer. 

I pulled  you  into  the  world,  Robert  Clarke,  and  I signed  the  official 
notice  that  you  had  departed  from  life.  I am  there  at  both  ends  of  your 
existence.  I am  not  the  creator  of  life,  for  I only  introduce  it.  I cannot  pre- 
vent death,  I can  only  forestall  it.  I support  my  patients,  as  they  waik  from 
the  tunnel  of  life,  up  the  hill  and  down  to  the  tunnel  of  death.  I wait  for 
them  by  one  entrance,  and  they  leave  me  in  front  of  the  other. 

"Thank  you  for  coming.  Doctor." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Clarke." 

"We  all  know  that  you  did  your  best." 

It  is  almost  over.  Before  the  lid  is  shut  and  fastened,  allow  us  to  hear 
the  truth  about  Robert  Clarke. 

"Let  us  pray! 

You  have  gained  your  rest,  Robert  Clarke,  and  your  reward. 
We,  who  are  to  be  left  behind,  are  too  ignorant  of  God's  works  to 
understand  the  reason  for  your  early  departure.  We  can  only  surmise 
that  God  must  have  called  you  first,  so  that  you  could  mark  out  the 
road  for  the  rest  of  us  who  must  follow.  We  shall  hear  your  happy 
laughter  once  more;  of  this  we  can  be  certain.  Your  charitable 
works  amongst  us  shall  never  be  forgotten.  Your  name  shall  become 
the  light,  which  shall  guide  us  through  the  darkness.  God's  Will  be 
done.  Amen." 

"Amen." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Clarke." 

"Thank  you,  Reverend." 

"It  was  God's  Will." 

"We  must  believe  that,  Reverend." 

"We  must!" 

Everybody  must  go  now.  The  lid  can't  be  shut  unless  the  room  is 
emptied.  Carry  out  the  flowers.  Where  are  the  Pall  Bearers?  Here's  five 
of  them.  The  other  one  had  to  go  to  the  toilet. 

Here  he  is. 

Let's  get  it  into  the  hearse.  Have  we  got  everything?  Let's  get  going. 
It  looks  like  rain. 

Rain! 

Silence  at  last!  Four  chairs  are  out  of  line  with  the  others. 
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TWO  years  ago  Mr.  Ben  was  placed  in  the  hospital  by  his  wife  and 
two  sons  now  married.  He  brought  only  a few  clothes  and  several 
little  books  and  for  many  days  stayed  perfectly  still  in  bed.  His  wife 
with  many  tears  signed  the  papers  while  he  stood  beside  her.  After  she 
had  cried  for  a little  she  said  that  she  couldn't  stand  it  anyone,  not  a single 
day  more,  then  she  cried  again  and  went  away. 

For  many  days  he  stayed  perfectly  still  in  bed  except  when  they  led 
him  away  to  be  treated.  He  was  very  thin  and  because  of  his  age  he  wore 
a full  beard  mostly  white.  Because  of  his  age  and  the  sheet  pulled  up  to 
his  beard,  he  was  perfectly  white  and  quiet. 

I don't  remember  when  it  started,  but  not  long  after  he  had  been 
with  us,  he  began  to  pass  most  of  his  time  sitting  on  the  floor  next  to  his 
bed.  Our  room  is  crowded  and  it  was  unthinkable  that  the  more  awkward 
ones  would  not  occasionally  bump  him.  He  tried  to  concentrate  first  in  one 
place  then  in  another;  but  it  was  always  the  same,  someone  bumped  him. 
It  was  easier  to  sit  on  the  bathroom  floor  than  it  was  in  our  big  room.  He 
would  sit  on  the  bathroom  floor  with  his  legs  crossed  and  his  arms  folded 
and  concentrate. 

He  has  said  only  one  word  since  he  came  to  the  asylum  which  will 
be  two  years  ago  August  fourth.  It  happened  because  Mrs.  Henry  can 
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laugh  without  a break  until  she  becomes  ill,  and  she  likes  to  wander  every- 
where in  the  hospital.  That's  how  she  happened  to  find  him  sitting  on  the 
bathroom  floor  staring  down  into  the  clear  pool  of  toilet  water.  She  ran 
right  out  of  the  bathroom  into  the  corridor  again  and  stood  rigidly  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  hall  in  a blue  skirt.  Looking  up  at  the  white  tiles  set 
end  to  end,  laughter  broke  in  gales,  tears  coming  all  the  same  down  her 
face  onto  the  blue  skirt,  and  making  the  walls  ring.  The  sound  rode  along 
the  long  rows  of  tile  which  is  the  corridor  until  "Bitch!"  suddenly  blotted 
it  out.  No  second  word  followed  the  first.  He  has  spoken  only  one  word. 
But  from  quick  breaths,  the  laugh  never  far  away  returned.  With  great 
effort  it  rose  to  a constant  pitch  which  it  held  like  a wail,  on  and  on,  but 
the  strain  finally  caught  it.  The  laugh  still  coming,  caught  back  at  her  lit- 
tle by  little.  She  sickened  and  dirtied  the  floor. 

They  wanted  her  to  find  a shiny  aluminum  bucket  and  a mop  with 
a long  handle  and  wipe  it  until  the  little  white  tiles  shone  again.  But  she 
had  to  bend  over  and  wipe  again  and  again  with  a blue  rag  because  the 
mop  wouldn't  wring. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  Mr.  Ben  began  flushing  the  toilet.  He  would 
sit  as  before  and  concentrate  on  the  bowl  of  water  as  if  everything  signi- 
ficant could  be  discovered  there.  A discipline  so  to  speak.  After  he  had 
sat  for  a long  time,  he  would  sweep  back  his  white  hair  with  his  hand, 
get  to  his  feet,  and  slowly  push  down  the  chrome  lever.  The  metallic 
sound  of  water  rushing  in  and  water  rushing  out  would  be  loud  in  his 
ears  for  a moment,  then  he  would  sit  down  again,  in  abstraction.  Over 
and  over  he  disciplined  himself  to  this. 

I couldn't  understand  why  he  flushed  the  toilet,  so  I tried  to  ask 
someone.  It's  hard  for  me  to  break  through  and  it  was  harder  then.  That's 
why  Mrs.  Henry  saw  me.  I was  trying  to  ask  someone,  and  she  laughed 
so  hard  that  I felt  angry  and  ridiculous.  We  were  eating  breakfast,  and  I 
could  see  her  laughing  terribly,  even  though  at  meals  one  laugh  can  hard- 
ly be  heard  above  the  loud  blend  of  many  others.  I could  only  really  see 
her  from  my  place  at  the  table.  Her  features  froze  into  her  laugh;  the 
painted  face  of  a clown  far  away,  tiers  down  in  the  big  lighted  circle 
rocking  back  and  forth,  clapping  his  hands  and  clutching  his  sides;  sound- 
lessly laughing.  I felt  hate  rush  in  and  out  of  me  as  I watched  her,  and  I 
wished  there  were  someway  for  me  to  break  through,  to  say  that  I thought 
she  was  a bitch.  It  was  as  good  that  it  had  been  said  once,  as  it  was  good 
that  he  flushed  the  water. 

This  is  the  way  it  went  on  for  a long  time.  Mr.  Ben  passed  more  and 
more  hours  in  the  bathroom  concentrating,  struggling  with  his  mind. 
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working  and  flushing  the  water.  Everyday  he  was  led  away  to  the  treat- 
ment rooms  where  they  worked,  struggled  with  his  mind,  and  always  he 
returned  to  the  bathroom  where  he  flushed  the  water  and  concentrated. 
Even  at  night  we  knew  he  stayed  in  the  bathroom  trying  his  brain  again 
and  again.  But  the  treatments  increased.  They  knew  he  sat  on  the  floor  in 
the  bathroom  and  flushed  the  toilet.  That  was  all  they  knew.  It  had  to  be 
stopped,  so  the  number  of  treatments  increased.  It  wasn't  right,  so  the 
length  of  each  treatment  grew.  After  each  one  he  returned  to  his  bed  and 
slept,  then  he  rose  and  left  for  the  bathroom.  Each  time  it  was  more  signi- 
ficant and  he  stared  harder  and  concentrated  longer  until  perhaps  he 
didn't  see  the  little  pool  of  water  so  well.  It  was  then  that  the  change  be- 
gan. 

Each  day  he  must  change  and  each  treatment  left  little  red  circles. 
And  everyday  the  electrical  shapes  on  his  temples  grew  redder,  and  every- 
day he  went  for  a shorter  time  into  the  bathroom.  He  couldn't  concentrate 
as  well,  he  grew  tired  sitting  with  his  legs  crossed  and  his  arms  folded, 
he  couldn't  concentrate  as  well  so  he  seldom  sat  on  the  floor  of  the  bath- 
room anymore.  Not  even  one  of  those  who  are  mathematically  plotted 
everyday  on  a graph  x and  y,  admittedly  plotted  mathematically,  not  even 
one  of  them  who  saw  his  change  was  touched.  Soon  he  was  better,  so 
that  he  never  sat  on  the  floor  of  the  bathroom.  At  last  he  was  cured,  so 
that  he  never  again  concentrated  with  his  legs  crossed  and  his  arms 
folded. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  A COBRA 


HIS  feet  were  cold. 

Crouching  there,  waiting  and  listening  for  the  right  one  to  come,  he 
was  scared.  His  heart  throbbed  wildly,  like  in  a race,  his  lips  were 

dry. 

With  every  footstep  that  turned  the  corner  up  the  block  to  head  his 
way  along  the  dark  poorly-lit  street,  he  became  like  death.  Still.  His  pound- 
ing heart  skipped  and,  in  the  gap,  shot  up  into  his  parched,  burnt  throat 
like  a chunk  of  hot  steel— and  his  face  flushed.  It  was  not  until  he  could 
distinguish  each  face  in  its  hurried  pace  past  his  hutch  that  his  hand, 
strained  white  around  the  knuckles,  relaxed  ever  so  slightly  its  determined 
grip  on  the  knife.  Behind  the  row  of  high  bushes,  his  hand  shook  in  the 
still  night. 

"What  if  she  doesn't  come?  What  if  I can't  recognize  her  in  the 
dark?"  His  voice  cracked  as  he  whispered  the  frightened  words.  "I'm 
scared,  Eyes!  I don't  know  if  I can  do  it!" 

"You  heard  what  'the  Fang'  told  you!  Sweet  little  Miss  Abbiati"— he 
spoke  sarcastically  when  he  mentioned  her  name— "and  make  it  good  or 
it's  quits  for  you!  You  dig?" 

He  didn't  answer.  His  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the  corner,  sore  and 
unblinking,  tense  and  waiting. 

"In  five  minutes,  she  comes  around  that  corner  on  her  way  home 
from  the  bakery.  In  fifteen  minutes  we  all  expect  you  back  at  the  den  with 
your  full  report.  You  got  all  that?"  Eyes  spoke  quietly,  but  with  a stern, 
almost  cruel,  authority. 

"Ya,  I guess  so  . . ." 
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"Good,"  finished  Eyes  as  he  disappeared  down  the  street  toward  the 
cellar  meeting  place,  whistling  as  he  went  and,  with  his  good  right  arm, 
pegging  pebbles  in  the  puddles  along  the  deep  gutter.  Luke  watched  the 
coiled  white  snake  sewed  on  Eyes'  black  leather  jacket,  the  emblem  which 
proved  him  a full-fledged  member  of  the  'Cobras.' 

"Five  minutes,"  he  thought.  Just  five  short  minutes  and  he  would  com- 
plete his  initiation  to  the  Cobras,  he  would  become  a member  in  full,  like 
Eyes,  he  would  become  a murderer,  maybe.  And  all  for  the  sake  of  a 
dumb  broad— it  was  insane.  He  thought  of  Sue  Abbiati,  her  rough, 
matured  body.  He  thought  of  her  how  she  would  be— lying  there— dead? 

It  was  her  fault  though,  her  doing.  She  had  brought  it  on  herself. 
She  didn't  have  to  squeal  about  Tommy.  Tommy  was  up  the  river  now, 
probably  for  life,  and  it  was  all  her  damn  fault.  He  made  himself  believe 
it. 

The  footsteps  shattered  his  thoughts.  Straining  his  eyes,  he  saw  the 
skirted  figure  looming  closer,  and  closer.  The  time  had  come— he  felt  it  in 
his  brain,  in  his  whole  sweating  body;  now  there  was  no  backing  out. 

She  didn't  scream  when  the  serpent  struck.  Just  the  look— her  face 
distorted  with  sudden  realization  and  fear— her  eyes  rounded  with  dis- 
belief. She  only  stared  as  Luke's  blade  found  its  mark  in  her  sweatered 
stomach.  Then  she  fell,  folded  with  pain,  forward  to  the  dirty,  watered 
street.  Suddenly  nothing  was  real— the  knife  reddened  with  her  blood, 
her  body  coughing  and  squirming  on  the  wet  tar.  For  seconds  he  stood 
over  his  kill,  his  brain  clogged  and  confused.  Getting  louder,  the  running 
footsteps  in  the  distance,  he  ran. 

Lost  in  himself,  he  listened  to  the  fading  voices  as  his  feet  raced 
under  him,  down  streets,  through  alleys,  over  fences,  over  walls.  But  they 
were  all  around  him.  He  could  feel  their  hot  breath  on  his  back  as  they 
closed  in,  tighter  and  tighter. 

Not  until  he  reached  the  big  gate  did  he  stop,  until  he  had  it  slammed 
shut  behind  him,  and  could  lean  his  wretched  bulk  against  the  black  rusty 
bars.  No  sentry?  Where  was  the  sentry?  They  always  had  a sentry  posted 
at  the  gate.  He  looked  at  the  knife  still  clutched  in  his  frozen  hand,  drop- 
ping it  gasping  at  the  face  of  death  he  saw.  The  whole  world  was  dying 
around  him,  and  pulling  him  with  it. 

"Eyes!"  he  screamed.  "Where  are  you?  Fang!  Harry!  For  chrissakes, 
say  something!  I'm  back!  Don't  you  hear  me?  I'm  back!" 

Tears  came  to  his  furious  eyes  as  he  pushed  open  the  cellar  door.  For 
an  instant,  the  light  blinded  him.  Then  he  saw  them.  The  pressed  blue 
uniforms,  the  glitter  of  polished  tin,  the  revolvers. 
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"Stop,  Luke.  It's  all  over.  We're  here  to  take  you  ho  ...  " 

In  Luke's  mind  total  fear  replaced  reason.  The  lights  dazzled  his  brain. 
Again  he  ran.  The  hunter,  now  the  hunted,  and  found.  But  he  wouldn't  let 
them  . . . 

The  first  blast  was  all  he  heard.  He  felt  himself  tossed  like  a playful 
seal's  ball  into  the  air.  It  wasn't  painful  dying.  In  fact,  not  painful  at  all. 


II. 

Luke  walked  slowly  along  the  sidewalk. 

He  was  going  home.  Something  told  him  he  had  to  go  back  home, 
and  along  this  street  too.  He  didn't  know  why.  He  asked  himself  why, 
but  he  couldn't  answer.  It  was  the  only  way. 

It  was  late.  He  could  see  it  was  late,  and  he  was  alone  on  the  street. 
Things  were  like  normal,  at  least  they  appeared  that  way,  but  somehow 
something  was  different,  out  of  place  maybe,  small  and  intangible,  but 
wrong.  With  each  step  he  felt  a new  lightness  in  his  pace;  his  feet  gave 
the  impression  of  giving  slightly.  They  made  none  of  the  usual  clatter.  On 
a cloud  he  was,  relaxed,  entirely  relaxed,  like  all  tension  and  fear  had 
been  washed  clear  of  his  soul. 

He  walked  on.  His  mind  wandered  and  his  fleeting  thoughts  added 
little  to  his  surroundings,  vague  and  unreal.  He  tried  to  remember  where 
he  had  been,  but  ...  he  only  knew  where  he  was  going,  where  he  had 
to  go.  Actually  he  didn't  care,  he  didn't  care  about  anything. 

So  consoled  was  his  state  of  mind  that  it  didn't  even  surprise  him 
when  the  darkness  around  him  began  to  lift,  like  a fog  opening  to  the 
sun,  the  red  rays  seeping  through. 

But  it  got  brighter,  much  brighter,  and  it  hurt  his  eyes.  He  didn't  like 
it.  It  destroyed  his  new  realm  of  perfection,  bringing  hurt  with  it.  The 
light  sickened  him  and  hindered  his  way,  and  it  got  brighter. 

Then,  as  if  from  the  center  of  a vicious  fire,  he  saw  her,  coming  to- 
ward him.  He  didn't  recognize  her,  but  as  they  came  closer  he  noticed  the 
familiarity  of  her  step,  the  swing  of  her  hips;  he  noticed  the  stains  of 
blood  on  her  torn  sweater.  She  carried  a knife. 

But  still  he  remained  indifferent,  revelling  in  the  sanctity  of  his  swim- 
ming mind— until  he  saw  her  face,  and  remembered.  Her  face,  her  piercing 
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red  eyes,  her  wicked,  twisted  expression— too  late  he  recognized  the  girl. 
Too  late. 

"Sue!  he  screamed.  "Sue  Abbiati!"  as  he  felt  the  sharp  metal  cutting 
deeper  and  deeper,  again  and  again.  Squirming  he  fought,  trying  not  to 
give  in  to  the  burning,  deadly  sensation  spreading  like  venom  through  his 
veins. 

"Sue,  you  bitch!  You  bitch!  No!  No!  Please!  No!  No!  . . ." 

The  redness  grew  dim  around  him. 

His  cries  grew  more  real  as  the  new  light  entered  his  blinking  eyes— 
the  curtained  light  of  the  sun  as  it  entered  the  room  through  the  window. 
Sudden  realization  cut  sharply  into  his  throbbing  brain  and  his  cries 
stopped  as  he  stared  at  the  hazy  grey  forms  standing  around  him.  Some- 
one was  holding  his  shoulders  down  and  soothing  him. 

"Luke,  calm  down  kid!  You're  going  to  be  alright,  do  you  hear? 
You're  going  to  live,  Luke." 

A man's  voice  he  thought.  "Get  out!  All  of  you!  Get  out  of  here!" 

Luke  feel  asleep.  His  first  real  sleep  in  almost  two  months. 

When  Luke  woke  again  it  was  dark  in  the  room. 

No  lights  were  on,  and  now  light  came  in  the  window.  It  was  night; 
he  guessed,  late.  Someone  was  talking  quietly  in  the  hall  outside  his  door. 

Shifting  slightly,  he  looked  toward  the  door,  but  what  startled  him 
even  more  than  the  jabbing  pain  in  his  chest,  was  that  he  was  free  to 
move  both  arms  and  legs. 

"Why  ain't  they  got  me  shackled  to  the  bed?"  he  whispered  to  him- 
self. "Ain't  that  what  they  usually  do  to  someone  who  killed  somebody?" 

"What  was  that,  Luke?" 

Startled  he  looked,  trying  to  make  out  the  clouded  figure  seated  at 
the  foot  of  his  bed.  Then  the  talking  outside  stopped  and  somebody 
switched  on  the  overhead  light  as  the  door  opened,  blinding  Lukes  eyes, 
and  he  covered  them  with  his  hands,  falling  back  to  the  pillow.  But  he 
recognized  her— the  rising  form  of  his  mother! 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  he  watched  her  move  to  stand  at 
his  side,  half-smiling,  half-crying;  his  mother  whom  he  had't  seen  since 
childhood,  except  in  the  picture  father  saved— but  she  was  much  older 
now.  It  hurt  him  to  look  at  the  man  who  stood  beside  her.  It  hurt  him  bad. 

"So  that's  the  bum  you  ran  off  with,  huh!  To  leave  me  and  pa 
alone  . . . 'cause  you  wasn't  satisfied  sleeping  with  pa  anymore."  He 
turned  away  to  stare  at  the  blank  wall  and  the  shadows  across  the  room. 

"Luke,  this  is  the  man  I married  so  that  I could  better  support  you 
and  your  . . ." 
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THE  DEATH  OF  A COBRA 


"Go  to  hell!  Why  don't  you  shut  up  and  leave  me  alone!"  He  swung 
his  weakened  fist  into  the  sheets  and  groaned  at  the  sudden  pain  in  his 
side."  And  the  rest  of  you  too!  Get  out  of  here  and  let  me  die  if  I want 
to,  in  peace!" 

"Harry— and  you  too— please?"  his  mother  said  quietly  motioning 
everyone  to  the  open  door.  "I  want  to  talk  to  my  son  alone.  It'll  be  all 
right." 

She  watched  them  until  the  door  closed  behind  them,  then  slowly 
turned  to  face  her  son. 

"Luke,  look  at  me.  Please  Luke,  look  at  me.  I want  to  talk  to  you." 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  to  you.  Get  out." 

"Luke,  look  at  me!" 

She  spoke  loud— Luke  sensed  the  authority  in  her  tone,  the  same  as 
he  did  with  Eyes  that  night  on  the  street.  He  turned. 

"Luke,  I've  got  to  tell  you  something.  A couple  of  things.  Something 
you'll  like,  something  you  won't.  But  first  I want,  even  knowing  you  won't, 
I want  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I was  wrong  to  leave  you  so  young.  I 
guess  maybe  I was  young  too,  and  stupid;  I can  see  it  now  and  I'm  sorry 
for  it." 

"Ya,  I forgive  you,"  Luke  said  closing  his  eyes.  "Say  what  you  have 
to  and  get  out.  I don't  need  your  help  anymore." 

He  laughed.  "It's  too  bad  I had  to  go  and  kill  someone.  Everybody 
could  forgive  everybody  and  we  could  all  live  happily  ever  after!"  He 
laughed  again,  almost  hysterically,  but  the  pain  in  his  chest  stifled  his 
feeling. 

For  a while,  she  didn't  say  anything,  and  the  silence  bothered  him. 
He  opened  his  eyes  again  to  look  at  her.  Tears  spotted  her  rough  cheeks, 
hard  cheeks  on  a face  that  had  grown  old  before  its  time. 

"I'm  sorry.  Well,  what's  on  your  mind?" 

"Luke  . . . Luke,  your  pa's  dead." 

"What!  Dead!  Pa?  What  do  you  mean— dead!  You  bitch,  you  killed 
him!  Didn't  you!  Didn't  you?"  He  lurched  toward  her,  his  arms  outstretched 
to  grab,  but  the  pain  came  and  drove  him  back,  whimpering,  to  the  sheets. 

"I  guess,  Luke,  when  he  heard  about  you  being  shot  and  all,  he  took 
to  drinking  more  than  his  heart  could  take." 

"How  long  have  I been  lying  in  this  damn  bed?" 

"One  week  short  of  two  months,  Luke.  You've  been  in  a coma  and 
delirious  with  fever.  The  bullet  punctured  your  lungs;  you  were  lucky  to 
live." 
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DONALD  CURNS 


"Lucky!  How  can  you  say  lucky?  Pa's  dead  dammit!  Pa's  dead  because 
of  me!  Because  of  . . . Luke  stopped.  Suddenly  he  felt  strange  and  ter- 
rible and  everything  all  at  once.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  tears  came 
to  his  eyes.  He  began  to  cry. 

"There's  more  Luke,"  his  mother  said  after  a pause.  "That  girl 
you  . . ." 

The  door  opened  and  a doctor  stepped  in. 

"Luke,  there's  somebody  here  to  see  you,  fella.  Shall  I show  her  in? 
I think  you'll  want  to  see  her." 

"Who  the  hell'd  ever  want  to  see  me?  Sure,  go  ahead.  What've  we 
got  to  lose.  Send  her  . . . Sue!  I don't  believe  it!  You're  dead!  I killed  you!" 

"No  Luke,  you're  wrong.  In  fact  I'm  very  much  alive."  She  smiled.  "I 
always  thought  you  had  more  brains  than  to  try  to  kill  someone  by  shoot- 
ing for  the  stomach.  I'm  disappointed." 

Luke  didn't  say  anything;  he  couldn't.  He  just  lay  and  gaped  at  her, 
his  mouth  hanging  open  grotesquely. 

"I  won't  even  press  charges  Luke,  but  only  on  one  condition."  The 
tense  smile  still  shone  on  her  face;  she  spoke  with  more  than  a touch  of 
sarcasm.  "You'll  agree  to  forgive  me  for  telling  the  police  about  Tommy— 
and  the  others.  I know  Tommy  was  a member  of  your  gang,  but  . . ." 

"Stop!" 

"But  I had  to  do  it.  If  they  hadn't  found  me  where  he  left  me  that 
night  in  the  woods  to  freeze  with  nothing  . . ." 

"Stop!  Stop,  stop  . . . stop."  Luke  laughed  again.  From  the  heart  this 
time,  to  the  point  where  the  clutching  pain  grabbed  at  his  chest,  but  he 
hardly  noticed  it. 

All  of  a sudden,  he  was  the  happiest  kid  in  the  world.  Instantane- 
ously, life  took  on  new  meaning.  He  had  a future,  a goal,  something  that 
he  never  had  before,  and  never  hoped  to  have.  Maybe  those  old  fairy 
tales  weren't  so  damned  stupid  after  all,  maybe  they  all  would  live 
happily  ever  after! 

Sue  walked  to  the  side  of  his  bed,  and  kissed  him  on  the  lips.  "Can 
I wear  my  ring  again  Luke?"  she  said. 

The  glowing  red  fingers  of  the  rising  sun  shone  in  the  window.  It 
was  morning. 
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Warren  C.  Vinal 


THORN  OF  ROSES 


Thorn  of  roses. 
Sin  of  Man, 

Both  seem  to  be 
Part  of  the  plan. 

For  who'd  believe 
Man  free  from  sin? 
The  rose  without 
Its  prickly  pin? 

Yet  there  are  those 
Who  say  some  day 
Man's  sin  will  be 
All  cast  away. 

If  only  he 
Will  "Look  to  God" 
Then  sin-free  Man 
May  proudly  plod. 

And  like  a rose 
Shorn  of  its  thorn, 
Man  will  be  "saved/ 
He'll  be  "reborn." 

And  all  the  world 
An  Eden  bless; 

All  roses  smooth 
With  lifelessness. 

Because  without 
Its  thorny  veil 
The  rose  succumbed; 
It  was  too  frail. 

And  sinless  Man 
Fell  by  the  way; 
Went  "Back  to  God," 
The  monkeys  say. 
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H.  Peter  Gezork 


AMERICA 

I discovered  America  at  night,  in  the  darkness. 

When  elephants  walk  to  the  sea. 

And  tigers  climb  on  the  moon. 

I have  seen  America  at  night,  under  the  sheet. 
Suckling  the  mothering  breast  of  Hope. 

And  when  the  sun  arose  I watched  Her, 

Marching  on  leaden  feet  to  the  sea, 

And  only  a handful  of  sea  gulls  to  see. 

I have  watched  America  climb  the  stairs  to  my  room, 
With  eyes  downcast  and  back  bent  under  a load. 

I discovered  America  at  night, 

When  the  trees  grew  a foot 
And  the  eagle  died. 
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John  M.  Lovejoy 
THREE:  BY  THE  SEA 


i 

Happened  things  are  like  driftwood,  shuttling 

Playfully  on  the  green-brown  sea  weed  floats 
Or  on  fishes  backs,  or  in  the  swirls  of  snail  shells. 

Near  foggy  bottoms,  and  mud-flats,  and  coves; 

Where  gulls  once  cried  their  feathers  white, 

The  rollers  scatter,  even  an  oarsman's  visions, 

Out  from  a vastness,  called  Sea.  And  the  Sea  stops 

Short  at  the  World's  running  off,  where  suspended 
And  returned,  we  began  as  easy  as  an  afterthought. 

II 

A whistling  beachcomber  comes  whistling  from  the  waves, 
Usually  comes  these  grey  and  winter-windy  days; 

And  he  whistles  the  lonely  wonders  there— 

The  beach-bare  dunes  shimmering  in  heat,  at  noons, 

The  stretch  of  giddy  narrows,  of  strands  that  glitter; 

That  hold  a name  his  arch-deep  step  imprints. 

He  whistles  forth  tumbling,  white-broth  tides 

That  settle  derelicts  out  upon  the  sands,  like  pearls 
Set  in  Sun;  and  the  wood-twists,  lay  in  calms. 

III 

Sound  the  conch.  Fling  the  pure  and  glorious  Moon, 

An  echo's  booming  roar,  a current's  momentary  move. 

Let  me  breathe,  full  blown  and  gathered,  at  the  shores. 

Let  happened  things  dance,  drunk  of  brine, 

Drunk  of  melancholy,  drunk  with  phosphoresence. 

Let— the  chanting  calls.  Let— the  balmy  breeze. 

Let  happened  things  be,  that  storms  and  squalls  would  wander 
And  wonder  in  flows  of  pebbled  scenes 
Where  rounder  than  rounded.  Ever  seems. 
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Karen  Tucker 


OVERTURE 

Out  through  the  hush  of  trail  and  rock, 

Along  the  hillside,  ('reft  of  humanity,  save  I) 

The  fluting,  liquid  notes  of  veery,  and  of  thrush. 
Rise  pianissimo  against  a subtle  world  of  grey. 
Dawn's  pulsing,  hill-capped  blush  is  lifted 
High  by  sweeping  cadences  of  song,  while  echoes 
Rise  from  far  and  near,— in  variation  form. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL 

My  youth  is  bridled  in  the  voice  of  a 
Whip-poor-will.  It  rides  with  the  waving 
Grass  on  the  crest  of  a long,  green  hill. 

It  lies  in  the  shadows  of  an  old  oak  tree; 
And  grazes  among  rough  granite  walls 
To  slake  its  thirst  on  the  breeze  of  a 
Careless,  night-borne  song;  and  leaps. 
Heart-deep,  in  echoing  waterfalls— 

Until  wild  soul-ache  scatteringly  shies 
At  the  swallow's  twittering  wake  and 
Bolts,  uncaring,  while  the  mourning  dove's 
Insistent  bleat  tears  out  the  silver  bit — 

And  ushers  in  a wilderness  of  dawn. 
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INTERMISSION 


Pop-corn  trees,  popping  in  the 
Heat  of  climbing  sun— fluffed 
Out  in  hues  of  green  and  streaks 
Of  softening  grey,  are  salted 
Sunnily  by  day.  Their  leafy 
Sway  and  swirl  pop  out  in 
Vibrant,  straining  curl  of  life. 

They  pause  a moment  flattened 
By  the  wind;  ardent,  succulent  and 
Thin,  against  a cloud-pearled  sky. 


CHARTED 

Calubrescent,  the  heavens  of  stars 
Measure,  in  caliper  pinch,  the 
Marching  longitudes  and  latitudes 
Of  the  seasons.  Space  and  time 
Securely  catalogued  on  some  great 
Clock,  destined  never  to  be  seen. 
While  a tiny  mote  'neath  its 
Indifferent  spannings  goes  on 
Twisting  and  turning  amongst 
Reams  of  self-same  motes,  like 
Flyspots  on  the  chart  of  time. 


Vesla  Rolf 

THE  SESSIONS 


HER  eyes  were  tear-swollen,  her  face  pink  in  the 
yellow  light  from  the  study  lamp.  A dark  form 
sat  facing  her,  tailor  style  on  the  bed.  It  had 
followed  the  same  course  as  all  the  rest.  First,  an  apolo- 
gy for  taking  the  time,  not  that  time  is  that  important, 
then  the  vague  sentence  that  was  the  analogy  for,  "I 
have  a problem,  will  you  help  me".  It  was  a well 
thought  out  sentence.  She  had  tried  to  make  it  really 
sound  like  a problem.  Then  came  the  over-shadows,  the 
hint  of  depression,  uselessness,  the  whys,  and  all  the 
rest.  They  almost  never  solved  the  problem  at  hand,  but 
became  tied  up  in  its  implications.  Especially  the  use- 
lessness of  it  all.  That's  when  the  tears  started  to  flow. 

The  dark  form  always  agreed  and  gave  and  listened. 
She  was  the  receptacle  for  the  waste  matter  of  the  other. 
Rarely  did  she  speak;  she  just  absorbed.  A glassy  film 
covered  her  eyes  now  and  then,  but  it  went  unrecog- 
nized. 

The  girl  lived  a high  tension  life.  To  keep  her  out- 
ward appearance  moodlessly  friendly,  she  had  to  cry 
sometime.  She  had  to,— just  had  to. 

She  was  a passionate  girl,  and  if  that  rope  hadn't 
been  tied  around  her,  she  would  have  blossomed  natural- 
ly, slowly  and  beautifully,  as  a bud  unfolds  to  reveal  the 
delicate  color.  But,  it  had  been  tied,  and  the  ties  and 
knots  of  conforming  society  are  hard  to  rip  open. 

For  years  now,  the  dark  form  and  the  girl  had  known 
each  other.  The  sessions  had  grown  from  life  histories  to, 
as  now,  nebulous  confessions  that  always  ended  in  tears. 
They  were  not  regular,  but  each  knew  when  another  was 
near.  Things  went  smoothly  for  a while,  then  came  ir- 
ritability, then  the  sessions. 

The  tears  were  wiped  from  the  girl's  face,  the  pillow 
propped  back  on  the  bed,  books  were  opened,  and  there 
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was  light  in  the  window  for  a long  time.  The  books 
were  shut,  the  pillow  straightened  and  laid  flat  on  the 
bed,  and  the  cold  of  the  sheets  touched  warm  skin. 
Darkness. 

Sleep  did  not  come— to  either.  The  dark  form  had 
not  wanted  to  listen  tonight.  A cover  had  sealed  the  re- 
ceptacle. Oh,  she  had  not  said  it,  it  was  just  felt.  The 
girl  had  not  been  aware  of  it  during  the  session,  but 
now,  instead  of  the  usual  peace  and  warmth,  small 
doubts  crisscrossed  her  mind.  The  doubts  grew,  and  as 
time  dragged  in  the  darkness,  she  felt  very  alone,  as  if 
she  had  done  something  wrong.  Guilty.  Guilty  of  what? 
She  tried  to  analyze  the  previous  session,  but  was  in- 
capable of  grasping  its  meaning.  The  girl  came  to  the 
realization  that  she  depended  upon  the  dark  form,  but 
could  not  understand  why. 

IThe  fringe  of  her  hair  became  wet,  her  palms  had 
small  lines  of  perspiration  in  the  cracks.  She  grappled 
with  her  overwhelming  problem.  Reaching  with  implor- 
ing hands  at  the  significance  of  it,  her  hand  never  touch- 
ing the  goal.  Exhausted,  she  slept. 

Exams  came  and  went,  weeks  began  and  ended.  The 
sessions  became  fewer  and  fewer.  There  evolved  less 
dependency.  The  girl  grew  inwardly  and  began  to  see 
herself  in  perspective.  AAaybe  the  rope  around  the  girl 
was  loosening,  maybe  she  was  learning  to  fold  back  the 
bland,  unwrinkled  exterior,  maybe  she  was  beginning  to 
bloom.  AAaybe.  AAaybe. 

Friday  and  Saturday  nights  became  AAonday  through 
Thursday  nights.  The  rope  gradually  came  into  being; 
from  abstract  to  real. 

The  dark  form  realized  the  rope  was  completely  off 
when,  on  one  of  her  many  visits,  she  noticed  the  yellow 
tulips  and  blue  violets  blooming  while  she  read  the 
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Carol  Shelasky 
OLD  MAN 


THEY'RE  laughing  and  joking  again,  about  the  old  man,  that  is.  He 
lives  around  here,  but  the  young  ones  don't  even  know  him.  He's  kept 
pretty  much  to  himself  now  that  the  old  folks  are  gone. 

Things  were  different  then.  I still  can  remember.  He  lived  on  the 
outskirts  of  town,  and  since  he  was  alone,  folks  would  visit  him.  Maybe 
they'd  bring  him  some  soup,  or  darn  his  socks,  perhaps  tidy  up  the  place. 
And  when  he  came  to  town,  he'd  pass  the  time  of  day  with  'em,  some- 
times helping  with  an  odd  chore  and  such. 

But  things  have  changed— changed  a lot.  These  young,  tricky  ones 
don't  even  bother  with  him.  They're  busy,  they  say— things  to  do:  people 
to  meet,  houses  to  build,  money  to  make,  racing,  running.  Go  here!  Stop 
there!  "Old  man,  you're  in  my  way,  can't  be  bothered  with  you  now."  No, 
they  can't  be  bothered  with  that  old,  foolish  man,  and  don't  want  to  listen 
to  his  old-fashioned  talk. 

Yet,  in  stiff  circles  they  sit  and  tell  jokes— mean  jokes  about  that  silly 
old  man  who  lives  outside  of  town.  And  if  he's  around,  they  turn  the 
other  way,  and  young  kids  throw  stones  and  old  bricks,  or  chalk  up  the 
sidewalk  and  fence. 

But  still  he  walks  through  the  dark  town,  casting  a straight  shadow, 
and  watches  its  once-glowing  lights  flicker  to  dying  yellow;  through  dis- 
mal, dreary  roadways,  past  ugly,  lifeless  dwellings,  with  tired  hands- 
useful  hands,  I remember— thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  his  sad  eyes 
dreaming. 

Well,  he  won't  be  around  much  longer— getting  old,  you  know.  And 
when  he's  gone  . . . well,  you  know  how  people  act  . . . they  forget 
easily. 

"Remember  that  old  man  who  lived  down  the  road?"  they'll  say. 
"Must  have  been  before  my  time,"  they'll  answer. 

"Oh,  well,  makes  no  difference." 

Nope,  it  makes  no  difference,  I s'pose. 
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John  M.  Lovejoy 


FISHES  AND  SEAS 


Simple  as  the  sea 
I would  be 
As  one-two-three 
Hiccups  at  dawn. 

At  night,  a yawn 
A minnow  pond. 

Complex  as  a star 
I am,  by  far 
A butter-fly,  a jar 
Too  replete 
Too  carefully  neat. 

I?— a corp'real  feat. 

O yes;  I talk 
Wag  my  tail  and  walk 
With  you:  I'm  no  auk. 
It's  just  my  visions 
Gowns  of  my  decisions; 
We?— we  are  revisions. 
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John  M.  Lovejoy 


LIGHTLY  THROUGH  THE  FIELDS 


I meant  no  violence  then 
Though  the  birds  flew  in  a rush 
From  the  clump  of  trees. 

At  times  it  is  a scare  to  me 
To  move  about  in  the  fields 
Where  the  planting  must  be  done. 

Once  at  night  in  the  light 
Of  moons,  I upset  a nest  of  eggs 
And  nearly  spent  the  darker  hours. 

Even  darker  then  for  the  frightening 
I had  done  to  the  both  of  us. 

Setting  each  together  in  the  grass. 

I have  spent  these  many  years 
Moving  lightly  through  the  fields 
And  it  has  bettered  me  to  be; 

—the  seasons  drifting  into  each 
as  I have  heard  the  song  of  birds— 
And  I am  old  and  grey  and  glad. 
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Chris  O'Connor 


FOG 

Soft,  old,  grey  bits 
Of  cotton  candy, 

Which  have  not  quite 
Forgotten  how  to  dream, 
Are  snagged 
Like  spider's  webs 
Among  the  trees. 

And  over  the  fields 
A shallow,  lazy,  gossamer 
River 

Winds  its  wayward  way 
To  nowhere. 


SUMMER  RAINS 

Run  fast  as  the  gallop  sound 
The  rain  can  catch  you 
Run  faster  still— the  fun 
To  be  caught  and  wet 
And  splashing  under  puddles 
Under  flowers,  under  heavens, 
Let's  run,  jump;  then  quickly 
Scuttle  ourselves  and  drown 
To  the  ground  in  our  tumble 
Together  down  the  slip  of  hills 
Laughing  so  as  to  cry  aloud 
And  scare  ourselves  to  kiss. 


John 
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Paul  E.  Theroux 
THEY'RE  ALL  LAUGHING  UP  FRONT 


BEN  knows  all  the  swears,  broads,  dives,  and  pushers  on  this  side  of 
the  bridge.  Screw  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  Ben  says.  That's  what 
he  always  says  and  I can  see  him  now  from  where  I'm  sitting. 

I'm  in  Erik's  Bar  and  Grille  on  the  end  of  the  bar.  We  call  Erik's  the 
Bucket.  At  least,  Ben  calls  it  the  Bucket— and  that's  good  enough  for  us. 
We  call  it  the  Bucket. 

Ben's  at  the  front  of  the  bar  with  all  the  guys  and  he  must  have  just 
told  a joke  or  something  'cause  they're  all  laughing  up  front.  But  some- 
times he  just  sits  there  cool  as  hell  and  swears  at  them  and  waits  for  some- 
one to  make  a move.  Only  no  one  does  because  they're  all  a bunch  of 
yellow  bastards. 

And  Ben  says  that  too. 

As  a matter  of  fact  there  isn't  much  that  Ben  hasn't  said.  Or  done. 
And  especially  done.  He's  always  clippin'  stuff  from  the  Jew  down  the 
block.  I mean,  bennies  and  dirty  books  and  never  gets  caught.  One  time 
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the  Jew,  who  probably  didn't  know  who  he  was  messin'  with,  followed 
Ben  here.  And  he  says,  I saw  you  steal  the  stuff,  now  give  it  here.  And 
Ben  just  sits  there.  So  the  Jew  starts  messin'  again  and  Ben  sort  of  hunches 
over  his  drink  and  looks  cool.  The  Jew  keeps  it  up.  He  keeps  it  up  and 
keeps  yelling  at  Ben  until  Ben  just  turns  around  slow  on  the  stool.  The 
Jew  doesn't  know  what  the  hell's  going  on  and  he  keeps  asking  Ben  for 
the  books.  Well,  finally  Ben's  facin'  him  and  he  says,  as  calm  as  you 
please,  why  don't  you  just  screw?  Huh,  ya  Yid?  So  the  Jew  gets  all  ex- 
cited and  starts  stuttering.  And  we  say,  why  don't  you  just  screw?  And 
we  laugh.  And  Ben  sits  down  and  is  sort  of  grinning  at  the  Jew.  So  we 
keep  saying,  why  don't  you  screw,  why  don't  you  screw,  until  the  Jew 
decides  that  he'll  be  just  so  much  dead  meat  if  he  stays  around.  The  Jew 
starts  puffing  and  everything  and  Ben  just  sits  there.  And  we  all  say,  how 
to  go,  Ben  baby.  And  I say,  nice  going,  Ben,  you  showed  the  bastard. 
Then  he  looks  around  at  all  the  guys  and  grins.  He  looks  up  to  the  end 
of  the  bar  and  sees  me  and  I say  again,  nice  going,  Ben.  Then  he  nods 
and  takes  a drink. 

Ben's  gotten  about  every  girl  on  the  block  worth  gettin.  That  is,  ex- 
cept the  Torres  broad  who  walks  by  when  we're  out  on  the  sidewalk 
crapping  it  and  spitting  and  telling  about  all  the  broads  we  had.  The  Torres 
brood's  old  man  is  a fuzz  and  Ben  says  that  he  doesn't  want  the  whole 
goddam  sixth  precinct  on  him.  We  laugh  'cause  we  know  Ben  once  had 
the  whole  borough  fuzz  hunting  him,  and  we  know  damn  well  that  Ben 
doesn't  give  a crap  about  the  crumby  sixth  precinct.  He  probably  doesn't 
feel  like  getting  her  right  now,  but  he'll  get  her  when  he  wants  to.  Ben 
does  any  goddam  thing  he  wants  to. 

Ben  can  take  anybody  in  the  bucket.  Nobody's  tried  Ben  lately  'cause 
they  heard  what  he  did  to  the  crazy  nigger  who  used  to  sell  the  racing 
sheets  here.  Ben  took  the  nigger  out  to  the  alley  to  show  the  guys  a judo 
hold  and  the  nigger  got  worried  as  hell  and  started  screaming  and  kick- 
ing. So  Ben  just  says  to  the  nigger,  I ain't  gonna  use  no  judo  hold  on  you. 
And  he  whips  out  his  knife  and  cuts  the  nigger  on  the  arm.  Whitey  told 
us— he's  Ben's  best  friend.  And  that  nigger  hasn't  been  in  here  since  with 
his  racing  sheets. 

Sometimes  Ben  comes  up  to  me  and  says,  hey  man,  get  me  some 
smokes,  will  you?  And  I say,  sure  Ben.  The  cigarette  machine  is  broker 
because  Ben  and  the  guys  kick  it  so  much.  Pickles,  the  barkeep,  says  if 
they're  gonna  keep  screwin'  the  thing  up,  then  he  ain't  gonna  have  i‘ 
fixed.  We  all  laughed  at  Pickles  when  he  said  he  wasn't  gonna  have  the 
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thmg  fixed  'cause  Pickles  always  yells  at  the  guys  anyway.  Ben  said  that 
p.  J?  dnt  nSed  Plckles  fo  9ive  him  beer  he'd  break  his  fat  head  But 
pick  eS  rrrY  9^9Uy  and  Ben  W0Uld  have  9 ,ou9h  time  for  a while 

talked  abXt  th^.read0y  S°  ^ ki"  h,m-  The  a"d  1 

Anyway,  I go  and  get  the  smokes  for  Ben.  He  doesn't  let  anyone 

ctin  9°R  9°,ta  90  d°Wn  f°  tHe  J6W'S  f°r  ,he  Smokes  because  of  the  ma- 
chine. Ben  would  go,  but  he  hasn't  been  in  the  Jew's  since  the  fhinq  I 

told  you  about.  I'd  kill  the  bastard  if  I ever  did,  Ben  says.  9 

I usually  get  the  smokes  for  Ben  then  come  down  to  my  place  at  the 

r Cahn  S®e  fen  pretfy  9°od  here.  I'm  down  back  near  the  tele- 

phone booth.  I sit  here  with  a few  of  the  regulars;  Harry,  the  barb=r 
w os  always  fighting  with  his  wife,-  Augie,  the  guy  who  sells  the  pictures' 
and  Ducks,  the  queer  with  the  glasses.  We  watch  Ben. 

But  Ben  hates  Ducks.  In  fact,  Ben  was  going  to  punch  Ducks  out  one 
night,  but  the  guys  stopped  him.  They  figured  Ben  would  get  pulled  down 
to  the  station  for  stomping  the  faggot.  Ducks  knows  Ben  hates  him  even 

ZTt  eC^er^e,fhin9  fh9t  hapPened  iast  month  between  Ducks  and 
the  little  k,d.  So  Ducks  doesn't  come  around  much  anymore. 

Screw  the  faggot,  Ben  says.  And  we  all  laugh. 

And  that's  the  way  it  goes:  Ben  laughs  and  we  laugh;  Ben  fights  and 
we  watch.  And  if  a Puerto  Rican  comes  in  with  his  hair  all  greasy  and  he's 
labbenng  away  ,n  Spanish  we  say,  hey  Ben,  how  about  THAT  mother’ 

heh ^ sere w°h im  ^ ^ «'  ap“k  a"d  -V  «o,'  as 

Screw  him,  says  Ben.  Screw  him.  He  doesn't  care  who  you  are  be- 
ve  me,  he  doesn  t care.  If  you  came  in  the  Bucket  tomorrow  night' Ben 
would  ,ust  look  at  your  reflection  in  the  mirror  and  say,  screw  you  Jack 

myonAend  ^ Whefe  Si,ti"9  the  BUCket  1 Ca"  see  Ba"  better  than 

iboutEh!mWBhuetnABen  mT6S  3 "i9ht  61  ,hS  BUCkSt  ,he  9UyS  and  1 stNI  talk 
bout  him.  But  Augie  always  says,  that  bastard,  Ben,  ain't  so  tough-he 

iroind  SOT"  t6  i"y  H°°lihan-  ' alWay$  $,ick  Up  for  Ben  wben  he  ain't 

oX  /x  r ^ ya  fU"  °f  if'  Ben  Could  kiM  Tiny  ^ he  wanted 

1 d°"  ' feel  lf  yet'  The  9°ys  would  never  talk  that  way  if  Ben 

/3S  around-  They're  all  yellow-just  like  the  Jew. 

wTrr  BeV°U'd'?utalken  Tiny  Hoolihan'  iust  'ike  he  could've 

owthat!al|rHS  l Want6d  ,a  HS  iUSt  d°n,t  feel  like  if  right 

°w  thats  all.  He  might  ve  gotten  the  Torres  broad  for  all  I know  I mean 
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he  doesn't  tell  me  everything.  Pickles  said  he  once  saw  Ben  with  the  Torres 
broad,  but  I never  saw  him.  Pickles  said  he  thinks  Ben  got  her  too.  But 
I don't  believe  that  either.  Ben  would've  said  something  to  the  guys  if  he 
did.  He  would've  sat  there  like  he  always  does  and  told  us  all  about  it. 
He  would've  told  us  how  he  gave  her  a big  line  of  crap  and  how  he  went 
up  to  her  apartment  and  all  the  other  stuff.  He  would've  told  us  just  like 
he  always  does.  And  he  makes  them  too,  but  they  never  tell.  But  Ben 
hasn't  said  anything  so  he  hasn't  done  anything. 

The  Bucket  is  crowded  tonight.  Someone  puked  on  the  other  side  of 
the  telephone  booth  and  there's  sawdust  all  over  the  place.  A little  while 
ago  I was  leaning  over  the  bar  trying  to  get  a better  look  at  Ben  and  my 
sleeve  got  beer  all  over  it.  There's  a wicked  smell  down  here,  but  I don't 
want  to  go  up  front  'cause  my  sleeve  is  wet  with  beer.  The  hopper  is  only 
a few  feet  away.  I don't  care,  though;  screw  the  hopper.  Screw  the  Bucket 
for  that  matter.  If  I didn't  sit  here  I'd  either  have  to  sit  near  the  wall  with 
all  the  winos  or  against  the  windows  with  the  wise  punks  from  Seventh 
Avenue.  You  can't  see  Ben  from  either  the  wall  or  the  windows.  I can  see 
Ben  good  here. 

I can  see  Ben  laughing  like  hell  and  pointing  out  the  front  window 
of  the  Bucket.  All  his  buddies  are  laughing  too.  There's  a lot  of  guys  stand- 
ing around  Ben  and  I guess  he  just  said  something  else  pretty  funny.  I 
should  go  on  up  there.  It  smells  kind  of  bad  down  back.  I can  see  a few 
places  Pickles  missed  with  the  sawdust.  The  spots  are  yellow  and  there 
are  two  or  three  right  near  my  foot. 

Ben  just  stopped  laughing.  The  rest  of  the  guys  are  still  laughing  but 
Ben  stopped.  He's  looking  out  the  window  now  and  not  even  paying  at- 
tention to  the  guys  around  him. 

I wish  I could  see  what's  outside.  There's  two  guys  I guess  and  one 
is  smaller  than  the  other.  One  has  a blue  suit  or  something  on— probably 
a fuzz.  If  I didn't  have  beer  on  my  sleeve  and  puke  on  my  shoe  I'd  go  up 
and  see  what's  going  on.  Ben's  still  looking. 

The  two  guys  just  came  in.  Only  one  isn't  a guy.  It's  a broad.  It's  the 
Torres  broad  and  the  big  mother  with  her  is  her  old  man.  The  guys  just 
stopped  laughing.  The  guys  must  be  waiting  for  Ben  to  laugh  and  he 
hasn't  started  yet,  but  he  will. 

The  Torres  broad  is  pointing  to  Ben.  She's  standing  back. 

Here  comes  her  old  man  up  to  Ben.  He's  about  a foot  taller  than  Ben 
anyway,  and  he's  even  more  now  'cause  Ben  is  sitting  at  the  bar.  Bens 
just  waiting  there  cool  as  hell  for  the  cop  to  stop  talking,  only  he  hasn'1  i 
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stopped  talking  yet.  The  cop  is  waving  his  arms  and  pointing  to  Ben.  Ben 
could  just  get  up  and  bop  the  fuzz  right  in  the  mouth.  He  isn't.  He's  just 
sitting  there  cool  waiting  for  a better  chance  to  get  at  him. 

I can  see  the  Torres  broad  in  back  of  her  old  man.  It  looks  like  she's 
crying,  but  I can't  really  tell  from  down  here. 

The  guys  are  backing  away  from  Ben  and  the  cop.  Ben  doesn't  care 
about  that,  though.  He's  just  sitting  there  waiting  for  his  chance  to  bop 
the  fuzz. 

I can  see  the  broad  better  now  and  she's  really  crying. 

The  cop  is  coming  closer  to  Ben  and  Ben  is  calling  Whitey  over. 
Whitey's  standing  near  the  radiator  and  he  looks  scared.  Only  Ben  ain't 
scared.  I can  tell.  He's  probably  saying,  screw  you  Torres,  you  don't  scare 
me.  You're  just  one  fuzz  and  once  I had  the  whole  borough  fuzz  after  me. 
Scew  you,  Torres,  and  screw  your  daughter  too. 

Ben's  taking  the  cop  outside  and  the  guys  are  staying  here.  Ben  will 
probably  take  him  into  the  alley  and  give  him  the  nigger  treatment.  The 
broad's  still  crying  though.  She's  scared  her  old  man  is  going  to  get  hurt 
and  she  should  be  scared  too,  'cause  Ben'll  kill  him. 

They're  gone  now. 

All  the  yellow  guys  are  mumbling  to  themselves.  They're  scared 
'cause  they  know  Ben  will  come  back  and  kill  them  too.  They  don't  know 
judo.  Whitey's  talking  to  Pickles  and  Pickles  is  nodding  like  crazy  and  his 
blubbery  jaw  is  flapping  over  the  bar.  Whitey  and  Pickles  look  scared  too. 
Ben  will  take  care  of  them.  Ben  will  be  back  telling  us  how  he  gave  the 
nigger  treatment  to  the  fuzz  in  the  alley  and  then  told  him  and  his 
crumby  daughter  to  screw.  And  when  he  comes  back  I'm  going  to  go  up 
front  and  listen  and  say,  nice  going,  Ben  baby. 

He'll  be  back.  And  when  he  does  come  back  he'll  take  care  of  all  the 
guys.  I'll  tell  him  I would've  helped  him  but  my  sleeve  was  all  wet  with 
beer.  It'll  dry  by  the  time  he  comes  back,  though. 
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WE'LL  make  this  room  the  nursery.  Are  you  happy?  If  we  put  our 
loose  change  in  here  every  day,  we'll  have  enough  to  send  him 
to  college.  Are  you  happy?  What's  the  matter  with  him?  Maybe 
we'd  better  call  the  doctor.  Scarlet  Fever?  Oh,  please  God!  no!  No!  NO! 
Give  her  one  of  these  every  two  hours.  She'll  be  all  right,  won't  she.  Doc? 
No  more  children.  No  more?  None!  It's  a good  piece  of  property.  We  can 
furnish  the  three  of  these  and  rent  them  out.  "You'll  share  the  bathroom 
with  two  others." 

Are  you  happy? 

The  roomer  moved  out.  Mrs.  Bordaman  changed  the  sheets  on  the 
bed  and  washed  the  linoleum  covered  floor.  She  placed  the  sun-bleached 
sign  back  in  the  window.  "ROOM  FOR  RENT!" 

"Yes?" 

A new  face  enters  the  room.  New  thoughts  are  silently  spoken  in 
the  still  darkness  of  the  night.  Perhaps  a sob,  muffled  by  the  hard  pillow, 
will  follow  the  silent  thought.  Maybe  a lonely  prayer  will  be  uttered  at 
the  side  of  the  sagging  bed.  A heart  might  stop  beating.  The  silent 
thoughts,  muffled  sobs,  lonely  prayers  and  heartbeats  will  float  through 
the  stillness  of  the  room  until  they  become  a part  of  it. 

"No?" 

Look  Ma,  this  is  no  way  for  you  to  live.  What  if  something  should 
happen  to  you?  How  would  it  look?  The  mother  of  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal living  by  herself  in  a rented  room.  People  are  already  starting  to 
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talk.  It's  better  this  way.  You'll  be  with  people  your  own  age,  and  the 
kids  can  come  to  visit  you  on  week-ends.  It's  a nice  place.  It  really  is.  You 
pay  almost  as  much  living  here  alone,  and  what  you  still  have  from  the 
insurance  will  be  more  than  enough.  And  they  even  have  a doctor  on  call 
every  hour  of  the  day.  You're  not  getting  any  younger,  you  know.  You 
understand  about  the  spare  room  at  the  house,  don't  you?  With  the  new 
baby  coming  . . . and  we  can't  keep  Shirley  and  Ted  in  the  same  room 
much  longer.  Ah,  Ma,  don't. 

It's  the  only  way. 

The  single  window  is  open.  There's  a cigarette  hole  in  the  plastic 
screen.  The  weave  of  the  mend  is  a different  design.  It  makes  the  ciga- 
rette hole  look  bigger.  The  Bordaman  children  are  playing  under  the  win- 
dow. "Let  me  use  the  rifle  this  time."  A dog  is  barking  somewhere  down 
the  street.  "You  had  the  rifle  four  times  already."  Somebody  is  flushing 
the  toilet.  "It's  mine  ain't  it?"  The  shadow  of  a figure  moves  along  the 
faded  wall-paper. 

A smaller  shadow  follows  it. 

He's  my  best  friend.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  We  just  had  too  much 
to  drink,  but  who'll  believe  that?  If  only  we  weren't  found  together.  Now 
it  will  be  in  all  the  papers.  We  could  have  bluffed  it  out.  The  fool  cried 
like  a baby.  It  was  a lousey  job  anyway.  If  two  women  visit  each  other, 
nobody  says  a word,  but  let  two  men  be  found  together  in  a locked  room, 
and  every  dirty,  rotten,  filthy  mind  in  town  creates  the  same  scene.  We 
just  had  too  much  to  drink.  That  bitch  at  the  desk  had  no  right  to  laugh 
like  that,  because  everybody  in  town  knows  about  her  and  the  boss's 
brother. 

Oh  my  God,  please  forgive  me  for  . . . 

The  door  is  locked.  Invisible  figures  stand  in  the  darkness,  while  the 
light  from  the  street  comes  through  the  window,  searching  . . . seeking 
. . . but  the  figures  remain  out  of  its  reach.  A shoe  drops  to  be  floor  in 
the  next  room.  Wait!  The  shoe  is  joined  by  its  mate.  The  tired  springs  of 
a bed  cry  out  in  wearied  protest.  The  invisible  figures  stand  silent. 

It  is  still  too  early. 

Who  does  that  Bordaman  woman  think  that  she  is?  I pay  my  rent. 
“If  you're  going  to  drink  in  the  room,  will  you  please  throw  out  the  empty 
bottles,  when  you  go  to  work?"  She  had  no  right  to  say  that.  I never  make 
any  noise.  What  I do  in  my  room  is  my  own  business.  Her  husband  drinks. 
I'll  bet  she  does  too.  She  had  no  right  to  talk  like  that. 

I pay  my  rent. 
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Nobody  for  two  weeks.  The  closet  is  empty.  The  mirror  reflects  the 
door  across  the  room,  and  a thin  line.  Is  the  line  on  the  door,  or  is  it  in 
the  mirror?  The  thin  line  is  a faint  thread,  and  it  starts  to  quiver,  as  a 
small  dot  moves  along  its  length.  Up  close  the  small  dot  becomes  a spider. 
The  window  is  open,  and  a fly  squeezes  through  the  mended  cigarette 
hole  of  the  plastic  screen.  The  spider  stops. 

It  waits. 

Steel  bars  were  on  the  windows.  At  night  during  the  winter,  when 
the  snow  was  being  pushed  by  the  wind,  it  would  drift  and  cover  the 
windows,  and  the  steel  bars  would  be  hidden  by  the  white  covering. 
But  in  the  sunlight  the  shadows  of  the  bars  could  still  be  seen  through 
the  white  blanket.  Then  the  snow  would  start  to  melt. 

Twelve  years! 

It  is  still  last  night  to  the  miniature  mountain  range  of  lumps  on  the 
bed,  but  this  morning  is  almost  here.  The  whistle  of  the  milk  train  carries 
no  warning  note  to  the  figure  in  the  bed.  The  shadow  of  a dead  branch 
crawls  along  the  floor  of  the  room  in  the  rectangle  of  streetlamp  light. 
It  moves  back,  and  then  it  starts  forward  again.  The  hollow  voice  of  the 
town  clock  comes  through  the  walls,  and  the  room  can't  hold  it.  One!  It 
keeps  moving.  Two!  It  follows.  Three!  again.  Four!  A cheap  alarm  clock 
in  the  next  room  measures  out  the  remainder  of  the  night  by  seconds. 

Cheap  clock!  Cheap  clock!  Cheap  clock! 

I better  pick  up  the  room.  He'll  be  here  this  afternoon.  "How's  the 
job  going?"  He'll  write  something  on  the  sheet  of  yellow  paper.  "Have 
you  made  any  new  friends?"  He'll  write  something  on  the  sheet  of  white 
paper.  Twelve  years!  "Have  you  heard  the  voice  lately?"  He'll  stand  with 
his  back  to  me  looking  out  the  window.  "Are  you  ready  to  meet  God?" 
Who  said  that?  Go  away!  "Have  you  started  to  go  to  church  yet?"  He'll 
write  something  on  the  sheet  of  yellow  paper,  again.  I'll  lie  to  him  and 
he'll  lie  to  me. 

Then  he'll  leave. 

The  fly  keeps  bouncing  against  the  ceiling.  A swift  summer  storm, 
and  before  it  could  find  the  mended  cigarette  hole  in  the  plastic  screen, 
the  window  was  closed,  and  the  fly  was  trapped.  But  the  spider  was 
gone.  Mrs.  Bordaman  slew  spiders,  when  she  could  find  them.  Unnoticed, 
the  fly  escaped  from  the  terrible,  restless  dustcloth.  It  is  alone  now. 

The  spider  is  gone. 

Why  did  I buy  that  pair  of  shoes?  I wanted  the  others,  but  I bought 
the  pair  that  he  wanted  to  sell.  Why?  Twelve  years!  I was  better  off  then. 
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I wasn't  happy  then,  but  I'm  not  happy  now.  At  least  I didn't  have  to 
make  all  of  these  decisions.  " Are  you  ready  to  meet  God?"  Where  did  my 
spider  go?  "Are  you  ready  to  meet  God?"  He  doesn't  come  to  see  me 
anymore.  I must  have  been  out  for  over  a year.  I was  too  old  to  leave. 
They  should  have  kept  me  there.  I was  better  off.  "Are  you  ready  to  meet 
God?" 

Yes,  now  I'm  ready. 

Morning!  The  fly  is  gone.  Where?  Look  under  the  dresser  in  the 
corner.  That's  where  the  broken  corner  of  the  linoleum  is  hidden.  Is  that 
the  fly  at  the  edge  of  the  broken  linoleum?  No,  that's  the  crushed  body 
of  the  spider.  Look  in  the  closet.  I can  only  see  a pair  of  new  shoes  on 
the  floor  in  there.  Maybe  under  the  bed?  Yes!  There  he  is. 

Poor  fly! 

"Was  he  acting  strange  lately?"  Look  at  the  small,  red  bottle  laying 
on  the  floor.  "He  acted  strange  all  the  time."  What  kind  of  a picture  is 
that  on  the  label  of  the  bottle?  "How  long  did  he  live  here?"  That's  a 
Jolly  Roger.  "He  was  here  about  fourteen  months."  It's  a pretty  design. 
What  does  it  mean?  "He  used  to  be  a patient  at  the  state  mental  hospital." 

Death! 

Another  layer  of  figured  paper  is  pasted  on  the  over-burdened  walls. 
More  cheap  paint  is  smeared  over  the  door  and  woodwork.  A match 
flares. 

"If  you're  going  to  smoke  that  stinking  pipe,  you  could  at  least  open 
the  window." 

The  cracks  in  the  ceiling  are  camouflaged  with  more  of  the  cheap, 
thick  paint. 

"Look  out!" 

Some  of  the  cracks  are  too  wide.  Drops  of  paint  fall  onto  the  floor. 

"Can't  you  ever  do  anything  right?" 

Somebody  is  at  the  front  door  of  the  house.  The  bell  is  ringing. 

"I  noticed  the  sign  in  the  window." 

She  compared  the  figures  in  the  bank-book  to  the  numbers  on  the 
calendar.  There  will  be  enough  time.  There  has  to  be.  Soon  they  will  start 
noticing  in  the  mill.  I'll  be  called  into  the  front  office. 

"How  long  did  you  think  that  you  could  fool  us?" 

No!  There'll  be  enough  before  that  happens.  She  laid  the  bank-book 
on  top  of  the  scarred  dresser.  She  looked  into  the  mirror  that  was  fastened 
above  it.  She  turned  sideways  and  examined  her  profile.  I still  have  a 
ittle  time.  I love  you.  I need  you.  I want  you.  I have  to  have  you.  I have 
a wife  and  two  little  girls  waiting  for  me  to  send  for  them. 
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There  will  be  enough! 

Why  does  a man  cry,  when  he  is  alone?  Because  that  is  the  only 
time  he  can  do  it.  But  why  does  he  cry?  Look  out!  You  almost  walked 
into  the  light.  But  why  does  a man  cry?  A man  cries,  because  he  is  afraid. 
Afraid  of  what?  He  is  afraid,  because  he'll  never  have  enough  time. 

Why? 

Sweetheart, 

It  looks  good.  He  wants  me  to  come  in  tomorrow  morning  at 
nine.  The  starting  pay  isn't  as  high  as  we  had  hoped  for,  but  Mr. 
Papalus,  he's  the  store  manager,  says  that  the  company  is  planning 
to  open  up  six  new  stores  in  the  district  soon.  This  means  that,  if  I 
catch  on  fast  enough,  there's  a good  chance  of  a store  of  my  own  in 
the  near  future.  I start  training  tomorrow. 

How  I miss  you  and  'Punkinseed.'  Tell  him  that  Daddy  wants 
him  to  be  a big  man,  and  that  soon  he'll  be  moving  to  a new  town. 
Don't  be  surprised,  but  after  my  talk  with  Mr.  Papalus,  I felt  so  good 
about  the  job,  that  I started  looking  around  for  an  apartment.  I saw 
a couple  of  nice  ones,  and  the  rent  here  is  not  as  high  as  at  home. 
But  this  will  soon  be  our  new  home. 

I know  that  it's  been  tough  for  you,  but  at  least  we'll  soon  be 
together  again.  I've  been  miserable  myself.  I've  been  so  lonely  with- 
out the  two  of  you,  that  at  times  I've  wanted  to  call  it  quits.  But  then 
I remember  our  plans  for  'Punkinseed,'  and  this  is  the  only  way  we 
can  make  them  come  true. 

Your  Loving  Husband, 

Soon! 

Most  of  the  leaves  are  yellow,  but  some  of  them  have  red  borders 
all  around  a yellow  center.  A few  of  them  are  still  green.  The  plastic 
screen  seems  to  dissolve  in  the  light  reflecting  off  the  snow.  The  melting 
snow  on  the  roof  contributes  water  to  the  icicle,  that  is  growing  outside 
the  window.  "Take  off  your  muddy  boots,  when  you  come  into  the 
house."  The  noise  of  a lawnmower  comes  through  the  open  window. 
Most  of  the  leaves  are  yellow,  but  some  of  them  have  red  borders  all 
around  a yellow  center. 

A few  of  them  are  still  green. 

I've  been  hearing  stories  about  you  and  Tom  Lynch.  Do  you  believe 
everything  that  you  hear?  I just  wanted  to  find  out  the  truth.  What  kind 
of  stories  have  you  heard?  Oh,  just  that  he's  been  coming  around,  while 
I've  been  at  work.  Tom  came  to  the  house  last  week.  He  thought  that  it 
was  your  day  off,  and  you'd  be  home.  What  did  he  want?  He  didn't  tell 
me,  but  I think  that  he  wanted  to  borrow  something.  Like  my  wife?  If 
you've  got  something  on  your  mind,  say  it  right  out,  and  stop  beating 
around  the  bush.  What  did  Tom  Lynch  want  this  morning?  What  do  you 
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mean?  I didn't  go  to  work  this  morning.  I parked  the  car  down  the  street. 

I waited. 

Truth! 

The  room  grows  darker,  and  the  shadows  of  the  furniture  stretch  out 
to  each  other.  The  shadows  touch,  and  they  become  one  in  darkness.  The 
street-light  outside  suddenly  casts  its  beam  through  the  window.  The 
futile  search  for  the  hidden  figures  is  started  once  more.  (It  is  raining.  A 
drop  of  water  hangs  on  the  outside  of  the  window.  It  starts  to  slide  down 
the  glass.  It  gathers  other  drops  in  its  path,  and  with  each  drop  it  moves 
faster,  faster,  until  it  disappears  behind  the  half  curtain.)  The  single  door 
to  the  room  is  closed.  A dark  form  starts  to  move  across  the  floor.  The 
sound  of  footsteps  in  the  hall!  The  dark  figure  is  suddenly  gone.  A key  is 
turned  in  the  lock.  The  door  opens. 

Yes? 

Why  did  you  call?  He  knows  about  us.  Is  he  home?  No.  What  does 
he  plan  to  do  about  it?  He's  going  to  sue  for  divorce.  Does  he  want  the 
children?  Yes.  Do  you  mind  if  you  lose  them?  Yes.  Do  you  want  me  to 
leave? 

No! 

Her  breath  must  stink,  when  she's  not  drinking.  I wouldn't  even  see 
that  rotten  tooth,  if  she'd  only  keep  her  mouth  shut.  "What  did  you  say 
your  name  was?"  It  almost  looks  funny.  If  I drink  enough,  I won't  care. 
"How  are  you  getting  home?"  May  be  I won't  have  to  kiss  her.  That'll  be 
all  right.  "Let's  have  another  beer."  What  a dog!  I can  sure  pick  them. 
"Excuse  me  for  a minute."  "Sure."  Damn  beer  goes  right  through  me.  If 
she'll  only  keep  her  mouth  shut  it  won't  be  too  bad. 

"Let's  go." 

The  moving  forms  evade  the  searching  street-light,  and  they  gather 
around  the  figure  on  the  bed.  Will  he  become  one  of  us?  I think  so. 
What's  the  matter  with  him?  He's  drunk.  Look!  His  eyes  are  opening.  He 
sees  us.  What'li  we  do?  Don't  worry  about  it.  Tomorrow  morning  he'll  be 
sure  that  he  had  a nightmare.  What  will  we  do  if  he  decides  to  sell  the 
house? 

It's  been  sold  before. 

This  room  will  be  the  nursery.  By  putting  out  loose  change  in  here 
svery  day,  we'll  have  enough  to  send  him  to  college.  Are  you  happy? 

Yes. 

No. 

I don't  know. 
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ONCE  upon  a time,  there  was  a family  named  Do-Good.  This  family 
was  composed  of  several  members,  but  they  were  dominated  by 
their  father  whom  they  affectionately  referred  to  as  Big  Daddy 
Do-Good.  Now  Big  Daddy  Do-Good  loved  his  family  very  much,  and  he 
rather  liked  himself  too.  He  was  tall  and  strong  and  had  a large,  powerful 
frame.  In  addition,  Daddy  Do-Good,  because  of  his  pretentious  appear- 
ance, was  automatically  associated  with  authority  and  he  liked  this,  too,— 
the  idea  of  himself  as  a power-wielding  authority. 

When  the  members  of  his  family  got  into  a little  squabble— as  fam- 
ilies often  will— Big  Daddy  would  usually  sit  back  with  an  amused  grin 
and  watch  the  proceedings.  But  this  would  only  be  for  a while.  He  got 
annoyed  when  the  squabbling  went  too  far  and  tempers  flared  too  high. 
Then  he  would  move  in  with  his  great  overwhelming  personage  and  de- 
cide the  issue.  Usually  he  tried  to  weigh  the  complaints  of  each  side  in  a 
fairly  just  manner.  Sometimes,  though,  because  Big  Daddy  Do-Good  had 
a wider  view  of  the  problem,  he  would  settle  the  issue  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. He  was  of  the  opinion  that  what  was  to  his  advantage  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  his  warring  sons,  and  if  they  didn't  realize  that 
right  at  the  moment— well,  they  would  realize  it  eventually. 

Now  all  this  was  very  fine.  Big  Daddy  was  Big  Daddy  and  his  deci- 
sions had  to  be  agreed  to  and  adhered  to.  As  head  of  the  family,  his  prog- 
eny were  bound  to  obey  him.  They  had  to  give  their  loyalty  and  alle- 
giance and  this  meant  abiding  by  his  decisions.  And  so  they  did,  with 
only  a few  minor  complaints  that  never  amounted  to  anything. 

But  then  Big  Daddy  began  to  look  at  himself  from  another  perspec- 
tive. He  knew  he  was  an  authority.  He  knew  he  had  a great  deal  of  wealth 
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and  resources  which  were  still  untouched.  He  began  to  think  that  his 
neighbors,  too,  ought  to  be  influenced  by  what  he  thought.  He  looked 
around  and  saw  that  none  of  his  next  door  neighbors,  or  even  the  people 
down  the  street  could  compare  with  him,  his  family  or  his  fortune.  Cer- 
tainly there  were  some  rich  neighbors,  but  somehow  they  didn't  command 
that  peculiar  type  of  authority  which  Big  Daddy  Do-Good  did.  They 
seemed  to  be  much  less  organized,  much  less  aware  of  their  own  capac- 
ities, much  less  able  to  coordinate  and  exploit  their  wealth. 

So  Big  Daddy  Do-Good,  in  his  typical  friendly  fashion  reached  out  to 
help  his  neighbors.  He  sent  boxes  of  foodstuff  to  the  poor,  hungry  ones, 
and  money  to  those  who  weren't  hungry  but  still  poorer  than  he.  His 
neighbors  accepted  this  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  given.  They  ate 
his  food  and  spent  his  money  and  accordingly  asked  for  more.  Big  Daddy 
Do-Good— a truly  generous  soul— complied.  But  Big  Daddy  Do-Good  also 
saw  that  he  ought  to  be  getting  something  in  return.  Of  course,  to  give 
is  fine,  but  to  receive  is  really  better.  But  what  could  they  give?  Obviously 
not  much,  for  they  were  poor. 

So  Big  Daddy  sat  back,  scratched  his  huge  head  with  his  powerful 
finger,  and  thought.  He  called  in  a few  of  the  senior  members  of  his 
family  and  consulted  with  them.  Finally,  with  their  suggestions  in  mind, 
he  hit  upon  an  idea.  Since  the  neighbors  could  give  him  no  riches  in  re- 
turn—and  since  he  really  didn't  need  or  want  any  more  anyway— he  ought 
to  have  some  say  in  how  they  used  what  he  gave  them.  After  all,  he  had 
far  more  wisdom  than  they  did  for  he  was  Big  Daddy  Do-Good,  wasn't 
he?  So  he  ought  to  let  them  use  his  wisdom  in  running  their  own  affairs. 
He  knew  what  was  good  for  them  and  they,  being  so  poor  and  having  to 
work  so  hard,  didn't  really  have  time  to  think  about  it. 

So  Big  Daddy  carried  out  his  plan  of  lending  help  in  running  the 
affairs  of  his  neighbor.  At  first,  this  rankled  with  them  a bit,  but  Big 
Daddy  would  merely  shake  his  big,  well-manicured  finger  at  them  and 
say  very,  very  kindly,  "This  is  the  thing  to  do,  because  I say  so  and  I know 
best.  Besides,  I'll  take  back  my  gifts  if  you  don't."  Now  the  neighbors 
were  not  so  stupid  that  they  didn't  realize  the  import  of  Big  Daddy's 
words.  They  quickly  nodded  their  heads,  swallowed  their  complaints  and 
followed  orders  for  the  orders  were,  in  the  end,  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

One  day,  when  Big  Daddy  Do-Good  was  taking  an  afternoon  snooze. 
Little  Lame  Louis,  moved  in  across  the  street.  Little  Lame  Louis  cackled 
hoarsely  to  himself  as  he  set  his  family  to  work.  His  family  wasn't  as 
organized  in  the  same  fashion  as  Big  Daddy's  but  Little  Lame  Louis  pre- 
ferred it  that  way.  He  didn't  want  his  family  split  into  forty  or  so  indivi- 
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dual  members  as  was  Daddy's.  He  wanted  to  do  all  the  organizing  him- 
self, whereas  he  had  slyly  noted  that  Big  Daddy  sometimes  listened  to 
his  family.  No,  Little  Lame  Louis  was  going  to  be  boss  and  such  an  effi- 
cient boss  that  at  some  time  he  would  be  able  to  stifle  the  well  meaning 
bossism  of  Big  Daddy  Do-Good. 

Little  Lame  Louis  worked  quickly  while  Big  Daddy  snored  peace- 
fully. Instead  of  going  to  the  people  on  his  side  of  the  street  with  money 
and  other  presents,  he  merely  took  along  his  sledgehammer.  This  method 
was  quick,  easy,  and  effective.  After  he  used  the  sledgehammer,  he  gave 
his  new-found  friends  his  ideas.  He  told  them  that  they  would  all  work 
together,  that  they  would  toss  all  their  goods  into  one  big  pot  and  then 
receive  from  that.  His  neighbors,  realizing  the  enormous  potential  of  such 
a situation,  and  aware  that  Little  Lame  Louis  made  sense  (after  brandish- 
ing the  hammer)  agreed.  They  forgot  about  themselves  and  worked  for 
Louis. 

So  Big  Daddy  Do-Good  slumbered  on  comfortably.  One  of  his  neigh- 
bors came  and  nudged  him  and  pointed  out  the  arrival  of  Louis,  but  Big 
Daddy  only  yawned  tiredly  and  turned  over.  He  was  getting  older  and 
deserved  a good  rest  now  and  then.  Pretty  soon  he  would  get  up, 
though,  he  promised  himself,  and  wander  over  to  Louis'  front  porch, 
shake  hands  with  him,  welcome  him  to  the  neighborhood,  give  him  a 
present,  a speech  about  Democracy  and  so  forth.  Then  he  would  clap 
Louis  on  the  back,  return  home,  and  resume  his  position  of  power,  in- 
fluence and  prestige. 

Still,  Little  Lame  Louis  worked  on  diligently.  He  stopped  waving  his 
hammer  and  started  talking  to  the  people  who  had  just  moved  into  the 
new  housing  development  at  the  crossroads.  He  sent  a few  tokens  of  his 
goodwill  down  there  too,  and  incidentally  warned  them  to  beware  of 
Big  Daddy.  The  people  in  the  new  housing  development  listened  avidly. 
Little  Lame  Louis  spoke  eloquently  and  well.  He  told  them  that  he'd  like 
to  see  them  all  living  in  huge  country  estates  with  milk  for  the  kids  and 
diamonds  for  the  ladies. 

Then  suddenly.  Daddy  awoke  with  a start.  He  fumbled  around  for 
awhile  trying  to  get  his  eyes  open  and  his  mind  in  working  order.  There 
was  a lot  of  noise  across  the  street  and  he  was  sure  he  hadn't  heard  it 
when  the  dropped  off  to  sleep.  The  noise  sounded  menacing  so  he  hur- 
ried to  the  nearest  window  to  take  a look  for  himself. 

Why,  there  was  a huge  house  over  there,— quite  a lot  larger  than 
Daddy's  but  not  as  elegant.  The  house  seemed  to  be  a center  of  great 
activity,  and  through  the  half-open  window,  he  saw  Lame  Louis  cackling 
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unpleasantly  and  working  industriously.  Daddy  looked  down  the  street 
and  saw  his  neighbors  restlessly  looking  out  their  windows.  They  were 
eyeing  Little  Lame  Louis  a little  more  closely  than  Daddy  thought  they 
ought  to.  The  members  of  his  own  family  were  looking  around  confusedly. 

Daddy  thought  he  had  better  hasten  across  the  street  and  find  out 
what  was  what.  So  he  knocked  on  Louis'  door,  who  opened  it  a tiny  crack 
and  snarled  out  something  not  especially  courteous.  Daddy  was  taken 
aback.  He  hurried  home  and  with  the  staunch  support  of  all  his  family, 
he  rallied  together  his  neighbors  and  gave  a beautiful  speech  on  demo- 
cracy. He  thought  that  his  audience  was  a little  restless,  so  he  talked 
faster  and  more  excitedly.  He  hoped  that  Louis'  neighbors  would  hear 
too.  Then  he  went  to  the  crossroads  where  the  new  housing  development 
was  and  gave  another  speech  about  truth  and  beauty  and  principle  and 
virtue  and  democracy.  This  audience  maintained  an  indifferent  silence. 

He  was  still  a little  puzzled  as  to  what  Louis  was  up  to.  From  what 
Daddy  could  gather  Louis  was  selling  a strange  idea  that  all  people  could 
live  and  work  together.  Now  Daddy  had  no  quarrel  with  the  idea  exactly. 
He  just  didn't  like  the  way  Louis  went  about  spreading  his  idea.  Besides 
Daddy  was  pretty  attached  to  his  own  idea  that  everyone  should  work  as 
they  chose  for  whom  they  chose.  Of  course,  that  wasn't  exactly  all  of  it, 
for  Daddy  liked  people  better  if  they  worked  for  him,  but  certainly  he 
wasn't  like  Louis— at  least  so. 

Daddy  was  getting  very  worried  about  the  people  at  the  crossroads. 
They  were  young  and  Daddy  didn't  want  them  to  be  led  astray.  Besides, 
he  thought  he'd  like  the  neighbors  to  be  on  his  side  of  the  road.  Daddy 
wasn't  used  to  being  treated  indifferently  and  this  nonsense  of  neutrality 
was  beginning  to  puncture  Daddy's  ego.  In  addition,  Daddy  had  his  eye 
on  Louis  who  in  turn  was  watching  carefully  the  people  at  the  crossroads. 
It  certainly  wouldn't  be  too  good  if  Louis  somehow  managed  to  persuade 
them  his  idea  was  better.  So  Daddy  glared  at  Louis  and  Louis  glared  at 
Daddy  and  as  time  went  on,  the  distance  across  the  street  became  para- 
doxically larger  and  smaller. 

Meanwhile  the  neighbors  at  the  crossroads  were  talking  the  situa- 
tion out.  They  were  young,  so  they  weren't  noticeably  impressed  by 
Daddy  whose  hair  was  turning  silver;  and  they  were  intuitively  wary  of 
Louis.  He  had  quite  a lot  to  say,  but  there  was  something  in  his  eyes  which 
seemed  just  plain  sneaky.  So  the  new  people  at  the  crossroads  decided  to 
sit  tight  and  not  accept  just  any  old  idea.  But  eventually  they  found  they 
didn't  have  to  just  sit  tight.  Daddy  and  Louis  really  started  to  move 
in— in  an  almost  panic-stricken  fashion.  Daddy  and  Louis  talked  and  talked 
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and  promised  and  promised  and  gave  and  gave.  The  new  neighoors 
merely  sat  back,  took  it  all  in,  and  grew  fat  and  happy. 

Then  one  day  they  picked  up  all  their  treasures  from  Daddy  and 
Louis  along  with  the  treasures  Daddy  and  Louis  had  shown  them  they  pos- 
es ed  They  moved  them  to  a great  dark  forest.  They  carefully  screened 
them  so  that  Daddy  and  Louis  would  never  be  able  to  get  at  Jem. 
Then  they  came  from  the  forest,  went  back  to  their  houses,  and  hid  be- 
hind the  curtains  so  that  Daddy  and  Louis  would  not  see  how  they  were 

laughing.  . . . 

' Daddy  and  Louis  were  angry  and  shocked.  They  both  privately  took 

stock  of  their  own  wealth  and  became  very  worried  when  they  saw  how 
depleted  it  had  become.  Now  they  had  no  opportunity  to  replenish  what 
IT  d addition,  .heir  p...  friend,  whom  .he,  had  Ignor*  ££ 

whi  with  .he  ..rival  o.  .he  people  ..  -he  crossroad,  ««•  ' J»“*f  “ 
ing  away.  Daddy  grew  thinner  and  Louis  became  lamer.  Finally,  all  either 
one  could  do  was  hobble  around  with  the  aid  of  a scrawny  s i-  • 
awhile  they  both  humbly  crept  to  their  neighbors  who  merely  looked  the 
The  w y.  Then  .hey  knocked  beseeching  ..  .he  door,  c ><*•  < ■«*  “ 
L crossroad,  who  merely  opened  .he  door  wide  enough  to  em„  a k.ck 

ing  foot. 
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Edward  Clasby 


SHAKE  THE  OLIVE  BRANCH 


FIRST  PRIZE 

THE  barracks  were  dark  but  alive  with  the  grunts  and  snores  of  sleep- 
ing men.  The  C.Q.  came  in  quietly  with  a list  in  one  hand  and  a 
flashlight  in  the  other.  He  walked  down  the  aisle  between  the  even 
rows  of  bunks,  playing  the  light  on  the  nametags  until  he  found  the  one 
he  wanted. 

The  man  bolted  to  a sitting  position  when  the  C.Q.  shook  him. 
"Wake  up.  You  got  K.P.  today." 

The  man  slumped  back  in  the  bunk.  The  C.Q.  shook  him  again. 
"OK.,  O.K.,  I'm  awake." 

"Show  me." 

"Get  that  damn  light  out  of  my  eyes." 

"Lemme  see  you  get  them  feet  on  the  floor." 

The  man  swung  his  legs  over  the  side  of  the  bunk  and  sat  up  again. 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  three  AM. 

"You  guys  got  no  mercy." 

"Never  mind  the  crap.  Get  dressed  and  get  on  over  to  the  mess  hall." 
The  man  rubbed  his  face  and  eyes.  He  looked  at  his  watch  again. 
The  C.Q.  grinned  and  walked  away. 

There  was  no  one  at  the  mess  hall  when  Pvt.  Ray  Valens  got  there. 
He  sat  on  the  steps  and  smoked  a cigarette.  The  air  was  warm  and  heavy 
and  the  smoke  rose  slowly.  It  was  quiet  and  lonely.  He  looked  up  at  the 
stars,  thinking  . . . the  pulsing  product  of  probability? 
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Time  distance 
space 
nothing 

a hunchbacked  philosopher 
making  love 
to  an  innocent 
standing  up 
in  a hammock 
in  Times  Square 
failure  shame 
goodness 
God 
where 

blinding  brilliance 
a thousand  suns 
crashing  writhing 
explosion  of  existence 
stillness  purity  beauty 
to  know 
to  be 
what 
body  soul 
desire 
Marie 

sleeping  warm 
soft  moist 
gutless  wonder 
the  universe 

"Good  morning  you  silly  bastard."  It  was  Mazzini.  He  could  say  any- 
thing and  get  away  with  it,  even  the  truth.  There  was  no  malice  in  him. 

"Good  morning  yourself,  you  simple  tool  of  the  military.  Pull  up  a 
step  and  sit  down." 

"Its  going  to  be  hot  as  hell  today."  Mazzini  said. 

"Yup." 

They  sat,  enjoying  the  quiet  until  some  of  the  other  men  and  one 
of  the  cooks  arrived  and  let  them  into  the  mess  hall. 

"You  can  get  to  work  cracking  eggs  into  those  bowls  until  Sgt.  Cal- 
houn gets  here,"  the  cook  said  to  Valens  and  Mazzini.  He  set  the  others 

to  filling  sugar  dispensers  and  rolling  silverware  in  paper  napkins. 

"You  know  what  you  are?"  Mazzini  asked  Ray. 
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"What?" 

"You're  a no  good  abortionist,  that's  what.  You  stand  there  cool  as 
an  iceburg  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  cracking  those  eggs  and  letting 
those  poor  unborn  chickens  plop  into  a bowl." 

"You  don't  want  the  world  overrun  with  chickens  do  you?  Some- 
body's got  to  be  rational  about  this." 

"Look!  There's  one  with  two  yolks.  There  must  have  been  some  wild 
chickens  in  that  barnyard." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  guys?"  the  cook  asked.  "You  nuts  or 
somethin?  Get  goin  on  them  eggs  before  Sgt.  Calhoun  gets  here." 

"Yes  sir.  Corporal,  sir.  But  if  you'd  turn  around  you'd  see  that  Sgt. 
Calhoun  just  came  in  the  door." 

"O.K.  Drop  what  you're  doin  and  line  up  over  there." 

"K.P.'s  post!"  the  cook  yelled  to  the  men  in  the  back. 

"You  ready  for  the  sermon  from  the  mount?"  Mazzini  asked. 

Sgt.  Calhoun  strolled  over  and  stood  with  his  hands  on  his  hips, 
looking  at  them  and  shaking  his  head. 

"Any  yo  men  got  any  bad  cuts  or  boils  on  yo  hands?" 

None  of  them  did. 

"Good.  Otherwise  yo  is  the  sorriest  bunch  Ah  has  evah  seen.  Ah 
only  hopes  that  y'all  has  given  yo  souls  to  God  because  today  yo  ass 
belongs  to  me." 

He  paused,  then  pointing,  gave  them  their  assignments  for  the  day. 

"Inside  man." 

The  finger  pointed. 

"Outside  man." 

"Side  sink,  dishes  and  silverware.  Back  sink,  pots  and  pans." 

"Alright.  Now  you  got  thirty  minutes  to  eat  and  get  to  yo  place. 
When  Ah  comes  lookin.  Ah  wants  to  find  yo  there  all  day  long  like  yo 
had  roots.  Yo  might  as  well  take  them  fatigue  jackets  off.  It's  goin  to  be 
mighty  warm  today.  Yo  ain't  goin  no  place  and  Ah  plans  to  make  yo 
sweat. 

And  he  did.  The  first  platoon  arrived  for  breakfast  immediately  after 
reveille.  Dishes,  pots  and  pans.  Then  the  second  platoon.  Coal  for  the 
stove.  Third  platoon.  Dishes  pots  and  pans.  The  fourth  platoon.  Get  that 
trash  out.  Dishes  pots  and  pans.  Sweep  that  floor. 

"Mop  that  floor." 

Unload  the  supply  truck.  Clean  them  garbage  cans.  Sweep  that  walk. 

"Clean  that  sink." 
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Dinner.  The  first  platoon.  Do  them  dishes  over  again.  They're  greasy. 
Use  hotter  water. 

They  could  feel  the  sweat  making  the  back  of  their  pants  wet. 

"You  finished  with  them  dishes  yet?  Good.  Wash  them  windows. 
Police  up  around  the  outside.  Get  that  rake  and  rake  underneath 

building." 

“Underneath?" 

"Yo  heard  me.  Now  MOVE  OUT!" 

One  more  meal  to  go. 

"We've  cleaned  up  dirt  that  doesn't  even  exist  yet."  Mazzmi  said. 

“We're  working  on  negative  dirt." 

Calhoun  relented.  He  gave  them  a twenty  minute  break  after  a five 
minute  lecture  on  how  soft  it  was  in  the  peacetime  Army. 

The  men  headed  outside  and  except  for  one,  sat  down  under  a tall, 

luxurious  Georgia  pine.  The  exception.  Tyne. 

,h,  SJ.  moody  p ..Ifl.f,  Shuoo.d  from  fh,  «...  d.y  of 
in,  to,  after  refusing  to  Are  the  rifle,  r.teg.fd  to  . Ambo  re.er.ed  fo. 

intellectuals,  fanatics,  and  queers.  , M . ■ 

"What  do  you  think  about  a guy  who  wont  fire  a rifle.  Mazz 

^^■He's  probably  saving  his  trigger  finger  for  something  better."  Shel- 

,0n  SRay  could  see  that  Tyne  was  savoring  the  juiceless  joy  of  holdinc 

them  in  contempt. 

“Let  him  alone."  Ray  said. 

Tyne  looked  at  him  and  then  walked  around  the  corner  of  the  mes. 

hall. 

“You  goin  soft  on  Tyne?"  Shelton  asked. 

"Screw."  Ray  said.  He  got  up  and  followed  Tyne  around  the  corner 
"You  know  what  Valens  is?"  Mazzini  asked  Shelton. 

Shelton  shook  his  head. 

“He's  a nut.  And  you  know  what  you  are? 

“A  clod." 

“Well  you're  a shmuck."  Shelton  said. 

Mazzini  lauqhed  and  smoked  his  cigarette. 

Tyne wa.  .Sting  alone,  reading  a thin  paperback  with  ostentation 

oblivion  when  Ray  approached. 

“What  are  you  reading?"  Ray  asked. 

“Does  it  matter?" 
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"Just  curious."  Ray  said,  ignoring  the  contumelious  welcome. 

Tyne  closed  the  book  and  let  Ray  see  the  title. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  Ray  asked. 

"Its  preposterous."  Tyne  said.  "Now  what's  on  your  mind?" 

"I  told  you.  I'm  curious.  I've  heard  the  barracks  versions  of  why  you 
didn't  fire  the  rifle  and  I'd  like  to  hear  yours." 

"I'm  a pacifist,  if  it  interests  you." 

"It  does  but  that  doesn't  explain  anything.  What  I want  to  know  is 
why." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  people  rob,  rape,  and  kill." 

"But  they  don't  have  to  and  I'm  not  going  to."  Tyne  said. 

"You  wouldn't  defend  yourself?" 

"No." 

"But  why?" 

"What  would  it  prove?  What  are  you  proving  by  being  in  the  Army?" 
"That's  an  odd  question  from  a guy  with  a uniform  on."  Ray  said. 

"I  was  drafted.  I'll  obey  the  laws  but  I won't  fight." 

"Forget  the  Army,  then.  What  about  an  ordinary  bushwhacker?" 
"We  have  laws  and  courts  and  police." 

"The  police  protect  and  the  courts  punish.  You  can't  delegate  your 
fighting  and  preserve  your  principle.  What  about  the  electric  chair?" 

"I'm  against  it." 

"And  euthanasia?" 

"I'm  for  it." 

Ray  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  Tyne  smiled  thinly. 

"What  about  good  and  evil?"  Ray  asked.  "What  about  absolutes?" 
"Don't  be  silly.  Name  me  one." 

"First  Cause." 

"So  no  murder,  no  birth  control,  no  euthanasia?"  Tyne  asked. 
"Right." 

"But  war.  That's  alright.  Man  against  man,  nation  against  nation." 

"It  can  be  justified." 

"Then  where's  your  absolute?" 

"He's  there.  If  He  wasn't,  there  would  be  no  law,  no  responsibility." 
"Precisely." 

"Tyne,  you're  an  intellectual  masochist/ 

"I  was  waiting  for  you  to  say  it.  But  you're  nothing  more  than  a pro- 
duct of  the  environment.  If  it  pleases  you,  then  take  comfort  in  your 
absolute.  It  doesn't  matter  to  me.  I've  got  nothing  more  to  say." 
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Ray  walked  back  to  where  Mazzini  and  Shelton  were. 

"What  were  you  talking  about?"  Mazzini  asked. 

"Nothing."  Ray  said. 

"See!  I told  you  he  was  a nut." 

"Shelton  nodded,  then  his  face  brightened.  "I  finally  figured  out 
what  Tyne  is,"  he  said.  "He's  our  fairy  godmother." 

"Not  bad."  Mazzini  said.  "If  you  keep  that  up  maybe  you  won't  be 
a clod  all  of  your  life." 

Calhoun  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  mess  hall  door. 

"Get  on  in  here!"  he  bellowed.  "Ah  gave  y'all  a break,  not  a three 
day  pass." 

"Where's  that  outside  man?" 

"Right  here,  Sergeant."  Tyne  said. 

"Ah  thought  Ah  told  yo  to  clean  that  greasetrap." 

"I  did  clean  it!" 

"Look  trooper.  Ah  said  clean  and  Ah  meant  clean.  Now  get  out  there 
and  do  it  right." 

"What  are  y'all  standing  around  for?  This  ain't  no  damn  rest  home. 
Get  to  work!"  he  roared  and  they  moved  to  escape  his  wrath. 

Outside,  Tyne  had  the  cover  off  the  trap  and  was  trying  to  skim  the 
grease  with  a board.  Calhoun  came  and  stood  behind  him  for  a few 
minutes.  Tyne  was  beginning  to  feel  uncomfortable  and  the  board  slipped 
out  of  his  hand.  He  looked  up  at  Calhoun. 

"Look,  man.  Ah  wants  that  trap  cleaned  out,  not  stirred  up.  There's 
only  one  way  to  do  it.  You  got  to  get  down  in  there  and  scoop  it  out. 
Here's  a can  to  use.  Now  get  down  there  and  do  it  right." 

"But  Sergeant,  can't  I attach  the  can  to  a mop  handle  or  something?" 

"Get  down  there  and  get  to  work!" 

"If  I could  just  get  that  board  out,  I could  attach  the  can  to  the  end 
of  it." 

He  stooped  to  retrieve  the  board. 

"Ah  said  get  in  that  hole,  now  get!" 

Calhoun  put  his  hand  on  Tyne's  shoulder  and  Tyne  fell  into  the  trap, 
splashing  himself  with  the  muck. 

"You  shouldn't  have  pushed  me.  Sergeant."  Tyne  gagged  on  the 
words. 

"Listen  to  me,  son.  Yo  only  got  to  do  one  thing  in  the  Army  and 
that's  what  you're  told,  the  first  time  and  with  no  back  talk.  Now  get  to 
work." 
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The  heat  of  the  day  had  made  the  smell  of  the  pit  unbearable  and 
Tyne  retched  after  Calhoun  left.  The  water  stood  up  to  his  knees  but  he 
was  soaked  through  up  to  his  waist.  His  face  had  been  splashed  but  he 
couldn't  wipe  it  off  because  his  hands  were  worse.  He  got  the  can  and 
skimmed  the  grease  off  the  top  of  the  water,  fighting  his  nausea. 

When  Calhoun  came  back,  he  looked  into  the  trap  with  satisfaction. 

"Sergeant  Calhoun,  I want  you  to  know  that  you  haven't  heard  the 
last  of  this." 

"The  heat  must  be  botherin  yo,  son.  Take  that  hose  and  cool  off.  The 
trouble  with  yo  is  that  you're  afraid  of  a little  work.  Hose  down  that 
cover  before  you  put  it  back  on  and  then  get  goin  on  the  garbage  cans." 

The  K.P.'s  rushed  to  finish  with  the  cleaning  after  the  evening  meal. 
Ray  calculated  that  they  had  been  working  about  fifteen  hours  when  Cal- 
houn finally  let  them  go.  Without  hesitation,  the  men  headed  for  the 
spartan  comforts  of  their  barracks. 

A long  shower  had  relaxed  him,  and  resting  on  his  bunk  Ray  could 
have  forgotten  the  day's  work  except  for  his  lingering  fatigue  and  Tyne, 
who  was  asking  the  men  if  they  ever  had  to  clean  the  greasetrap. 

"Sure,  I cleaned  it  the  last  time  I was  on  K.P."  Mazzini  said.  "It  was 
enough  to  gag  a maggot.  Did  Calhoun  give  you  that  nasty  old  job  today?" 

Tyne  told  him  that  Calhoun  had  pushed  him  into  the  trap  and  that 
he  was  going  to  report  him  to  the  Company  Commander. 

"What's  the  C.O.  going  to  do  about  it?  Clean  it  himself  from  now 

on?" 

"He'll  have  to  do  something.  If  he  doesn't,  I'll  go  to  the  I.G." 

"Who's  the  I.G.?" 

It  wasn't  in  the  chain  of  command  they  had  to  memorize  and  Mazzini 
had  never  heard  of  it. 

"Inspector  General.  They'll  investigate  any  legitimate  complaint.  A 
friend  of  mine  told  me  about  it  before  I came  in  the  Army.  You're  not 
expected  to  know  about  it  in  basic  training.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  make  a point  of  not  telling  you  about  it." 

"You're  nuts,  Tyne.  What  are  you  going  to  do,  walk  in  and  say  cool 
Calhoun  pushed  me  into  the  greasetrap?  They'll  throw  you  out  on  your 
ass." 

"My  friend,  you  may  want  to  put  up  with  abusive  treatment  but  I 
don't  and  I'm  not  going  to." 

Tyne  turned  abruptly  and  walked  to  his  bunk,  raising  his  customary 
curtain  of  aloofness. 
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Mazzini  became  involved  in  a discussion  of  Tyne's  plan. 

“Listen,  that  Calhoun  is  a slave  driver.  Somebody  ought  to  take  his 
whip  away." 

“So  what?  You  go  on  K.P.  twice  while  you're  here.  He  works  pretty 
hard  himself  so  I don't  mind  working  as  long  as  the  boss  don't  sit  around 
with  his  feet  up." 

“He  ain't  got  the  right  to  push  anybody  into  the  trap,  though." 

“Hell,  Tyne  probably  asked  for  it.  Anyone  else  would  have  just 
cleaned  it  and  that  would  be  that." 

“Yeah,  the  I.G.  should  write  an  advice  column.  Then  Tyne  could  send 
him  a letter.  'Dear  I.G.,  I got  a problem.  My  mess  sergeant  is  nasty  and 
treats  me  bad  when  I'm  on  K.P.  What  should  I do?' 

“P.S.  The  food  ain't  too  good  either." 

It  broke  up  at  ten  o'clock  when  the  lights  went  out. 

In  the  morning,  immediately  after  reveille,  Tyne  went  to  the  Platoon 
Sergeant.  The  Platoon  Sergeant  gave  him  permission  to  see  the  First 
Sergeant.  Tyne  went  after  breakfast  and  had  to  wait  with  the  men  re- 
porting for  sick  call. 

The  First  Sergeant  recognized  Tyne  as  the  odd  ball  who  had  been 
excused  from  firing  the  rifle  and  gave  him  permission  to  see  the  C.O. 

Tyne  knocked  on  the  door  and  reported  in  the  prescribed  military 
manner. 

“Be  at  ease,  Tyne."  Captain  Merritt  said.  “Now  what's  troubling  you?" 

“I  want  to  report  an  incident  of  abusive  treatment,  sir." 

Merritt  stared  at  him  quizically.  He  didn't  like  his  attitude. 

“Alright,  give  me  the  facts." 

“It  happened  yesterday  when  I was  on  K.P.,  sir.  Sergeant  Calhoun 
pushed  me  into  the  greasetrap." 

"Why  did  he  push  you  into  the  greasetrap?" 

Tyne  hesitated. 

“Well?  Why  did  he  push  you  in  ...  if  he  did? 

"I  don't  know  his  exact  motive,  sir,  but  I think  that  his  action  was 
unnecessary  and  that  the  trap  can  be  cleaned  without  making  the  men 
go  down  into  it.  I tried  to  explain  to  him  that  it  could  be  cleaned  from 
the  top  and  he  pushed  me  in." 

“Listen  to  me  now,  Tyne.  You're  just  another  private  in  this  Army 
and  there's  no  sense  making  a mountain  out  of  a molehill.  Calhoun  has 
3 hard  job  running  that  mess  hall  and  if  he  thinks  getting  into  the  trap 
s the  best  way  to  clean  it,  then  that's  the  way  it  should  be  done.  You're 
wasting  my  time  coming  in  here  with  petty  gripes." 
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"I'm  sorry  sir.  But  Sergeant  Calhoun  pushed  me  into  the  trap  and  I 
believe  that  to  be  abusive  treatment." 

"Private  Tyne,  the  affair  is  finished  and  you're  none  the  worse  for  it. 
Just  forget  it  now.  It's  done.  This  is  the  Army  and  we've  both  got  a job 
to  do." 

"Is  that  your  answer?" 

"Tyne,  you  better  get  one  thing  straight  right  now!  Don't  ever  come 
in  here  and  talk  to  me  like  that.  You'd  better  learn  to  show  some  respect 
for  an  officer.  When  you  speak  to  me,  you  say  'sir'  and  you  say  it  res- 
pectfully." 

"Sir,  I'm  prepared  to  go  to  the  Battalion  Commander  or  the  I.G.  if 
you  won't  handle  this  matter." 

Merritt  felt  crushed.  He  realized  that  Tyne  couldn't  be  stopped  from 
going  through  channels  and  was  perverse  enough  to  do  it.  It  was  a 
wonder  Calhoun  hadn't  drowned  him  in  the  pit. 

"Tyne,  you've  made  a serious  accusation  but  there's  no  need  to  be 
drastic  about  it.  I can  take  care  of  anything  that  happens  in  this  Company 
and  intend  to.  I'll  look  into  the  matter  when  I inspect  the  mess  hall  this 
morning  and  I'll  take  any  action  I see  fit." 

"Sir,  I'd  like  to  know  the  results  of  your  investigation." 

Merritt's  color  changed  from  its  normal  ruddy  to  crimson.  "I'll  take 
care  of  it!"  he  roared.  "You  are  dismissed." 

Tyne  saluted  and  left  the  office.  Merritt  sat  rubbing  his  eyes  with  a 
thumb  and  forefinger.  First  it  had  been  the  pacifist  business  and  now  this, 
Merritt  thought.  That  kid  can  make  trouble.  Goddam,  what  a snot.  What 
the  hell  is  the  Army  coming  to? 

Merritt  had  been  in  the  army  almost  half  of  his  life  and  knew  that 
being  a company  commander  in  a basic  training  unit  was  far  from  a choice 
assignment.  Still,  he  tried  to  do  the  best  job  he  could.  For  him,  that  meant 
being  methodical.  He  left  his  office  and  went  directly  to  the  mess  hall. 

Calhoun  yelled  "Attention!"  when  Merritt  walked  in.  Merritt  gave 
them  "As  you  were." 

Nothing  seemed  unusual  and  Calhoun  and  Merritt  sat  down  while 
a K.P.  brought  the  C.O.  his  coffee. 

"Sergeant  Calhoun,  do  you  know  a man  named  Tyne?" 

"No  suh.  Ah  sure  don't." 

"Well  you  should.  He  came  to  me  a little  while  ago  and  accused  you 
of  pushing  him  into  the  greasetrap  yesterday.  He  claims  that  you  abused 
him." 
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"Oh  yes  suh,  that  one.  Ah  gets  a different  crew  in  here  every  day 
and  Ah  don't  remember  their  names.  Ah  remember  him  now.  He  was 
givin  me  trouble  about  cleaning  the  trap  but  he  finally  got  it  done  right." 

"Did  you  push  him  into  the  trap?" 

"Well,  suh,  Ah  told  him  how  it  had  to  be  done  but  he  was  fooling 
around,  sort  of  playin  at  it.  Ah  suppose  yo  might  say  Ah  helped  him  get 
down  there,  suh,  but  Ah  didn't  actually  push  him." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Well,  he  was  leaning  over  it  and  Ah  put  my  hand  on  him.  Ah  guess 
he  lost  his  balance." 

"This  boy  wants  to  make  trouble,  Calhoun.  He's  threatened  to  go  to 
the  I.G.  so  I want  to  get  this  straightened  out  right  away." 

"Yes,  suh." 

"Let's  go  out  and  look  at  the  trap." 

Merritt  told  Calhoun  to  pull  the  cover  off. 

"Too  many  flies  around  here.  See  that  this  area  gets  sprayed." 

"Yes,  suh." 

"Is  it  necessary  for  a man  to  go  down  there  to  clean  it  out.  Sergeant?" 
Merritt  felt  foolish,  repeating  one  of  Tyne's  arguments. 

"It's  just  as  easy  for  them  to  go  down,  suh.  It  don't  hurt  them." 

"But  is  it  necessary?" 

"Sometimes  it  is  and  sometimes  it  isn't.  For  the  most  part  it  could  be 
skimmed  from  the  top  but  sometimes  the  outlet  gets  clogged  up  and  then 
somebody's  got  to  go  down  there  and  get  her  loosed  again." 

"Alright  then.  Get  something  made  so  they  can  scoop  from  the  top 
and  see  that  it's  used  in  the  future.  If  you  do  have  to  send  someone  down 
there,  don't  push  him.  In  fact,  don't  lay  a hand  on  any  of  the  men.  Do 
you  understand?" 

"O.K.,  Calhoun.  Everything  else  looks  fine.  You're  doing  a good  job 
but  be  careful  how  you  handle  the  men  from  now  on." 

"Yes  suh." 

When  Merritt  got  back  to  his  office,  the  First  Sergeant  gave  him  the 
morning  report  and  some  other  routine  papers  to  sign. 

"By  the  way,  sir,"  the  Sergeant  said,  "there's  a memo  on  your  desk 
to  call  Major  Burns  at  Battalion  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Thanks,  Sergeant.  Take  off  for  your  coffee." 

Merritt  dialed  and  made  the  connection. 

"Major,  this  is  Captain  Merritt.  I have  a memo  to  call  you." 
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"Yes,  Sam.  Tell  me  what  the  hell  is  going  on  in  that  Company  of 
yours.  There  was  a private  up  here  blowing  off  about  abusive  treatment 
and  a tyrannical  C.O." 

"Tyne?" 

"That's  the  one.  He's  going  to  the  I.G.,  Sam." 

"You  couldn't  stop  him?" 

"Look,  Sam,  I know  his  type.  He  thinks  the  I.G.  can  solve  all  his 
problems.  He  knew  that  nobody  could  stop  him  from  going.  There's 
nothing  wrong  in  the  Company,  is  there?  He's  the  only  one?" 

"Of  course  he's  the  only  one,  sir.  There's  nothing  wrong  in  this  Com- 
pany. Tyne  had  a run  in  with  my  mess  sergeant,  that's  all.  I just  came 
from  the  mess  hall.  It's  all  cleared  up." 

"Alright,  Sam.  If  there's  nothing  wrong,  you  don't  have  to  worry. 
They'll  just  send  someone  down  to  investigate.  Sit  tight  and  keep  the 
place  cleaned  up." 

"There's  nothing  wrong  down  here.  Major.  That  boy  broke  channels 
to  see  you.  Nobody  gave  him  permission  to  go  to  Battalion." 

"Relax,  Sam.  He  was  going  to  do  it  sooner  or  later.  That's  the  type 
he  is.  So  just  relax.  You  know  that  I'll  back  you  up  all  the  way. 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

Merritt  put  the  receiver  down  slowly.  Son  of  a bitch,  he  was  think- 
ing. Son  of  a bitch! 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  a first  lieutenant  walked 
smartly  into  Captain  Merritt's  office. 

"Sir,"  he  said  saluting,  "I'm  Lieutenant  Schumann  from  the  Inspector 
General's  Office.  I've  been  sent  to  investigate  a charge  by  Private  Tyne  of 
your  Company.  He  claims  he  was  subjected  to  abusive  treatment  while 
on  K.P.  Here's  a copy  of  the  statement  he  made.  It  simply  states  the  time 
and  place  and  that  Sergeant  Calhoun  pushed  him  bodily  into  the  grease- 
trap  without  provocation." 

Merritt  read  the  statement  and  handed  it  back. 

"Where  do  you  want  to  begin,  Lieutenant?" 

"Well,  sir,  we'd  like  to  get  this  matter  cleared  up  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Charges  like  this  are  subject  to  misinterpretations  which  place  the 
service  in  an  unfavorable  light.  What  I plan  to  do  is  get  your  statement 
and  then  interview  the  men  who  were  working  in  the  mess  hall  the  other 
day." 

Merritt  gave  the  lieutenant  a summary  of  what  he  knew  and  what 
he  had  done. 
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"Then  you  did  two  things.  You  reprimanded  Sergeant  Calhoun  and 
you  told  him  to  prepare  something  so  that  the  trap  could  be  cleaned  from 
above,  is  that  correct?" 

"That's  about  it." 

"It  seems  to  be  appropriate  under  the  circumstances,  sir,  but  since 
a formal  charge  has  been  made,  we  have  to  investigate  fully.  I hope  you 
understand  that  it's  no  reflection  on  you  personally." 

"Sure,  Lieutenant,  we've  all  got  a job  to  do." 

The  lieutenant  seemed  to  be  O.K.,  Merritt  thought.  He's  sharp  and 
he's  young  and  ambitious.  Sam  envied  his  easy,  business-like  manner. 

Merritt  set  Schumann  up  in  the  dayroom  as  he  requested.  Schumann 
interviewed  the  K.P.'s  individually,  asking  only  two  questions.  First,  had 
they  seen  Sergeant  Calhoun  push  Private  Tyne  into  the  greasetrap  and 
second,  had  Sergeant  Calhoun  or  anyone  else  in  the  Company  abused 
them. 

He  received  all  negative  answers. 

Finished  with  the  K.P.'s,  he  questioned  the  two  cooks.  They  agreed 
that  Calhoun  worked  the  men  hard  but  that  he  was  fair.  Neither  of  them 
had  witnessed  the  incident. 

Calhoun  looked  around  the  room  as  if  it  was  completely  strange 
when  he  entered.  He  fidgeted  when  he  sat  down. 

"Sergeant  Calhoun,  by  now  I'm  sure  that  you  know  who  I am  and 
why  I'm  here." 

"Yes,  suh." 

"Are  you  afraid  of  me.  Sergeant?" 

"No  suh  ...  Ah  don't  know  suh." 

"Well,  all  I want  to  do  is  find  out  what  happened  the  other  day.  To 
begin  with,  did  you  know  Private  Tyne  before  Monday?" 

"No  suh,  Ah  didn't  know  him.  Ah  can't  keep  track  of  all  those  boys. 
They're  not  here  long  enough.  Ah  know  who  he  is  now,  though." 

"I'm  sure  you  do.  Sergeant."  Schumann  smiled.  "Now  I'd  like  you  to 
tell  me  about  the  greasetrap  business." 

Calhoun  reviewed  the  afternoon  as  he  remembered  it. 

"O.K.,  Sergeant,  you  told  him  he  had  to  get  down  in  the  pit.  Did  he 
start  to  go  when  you  told  him?" 

"No  suh,  Ah  had  to  tell  him  two  or  three  times." 

"Was  it  two  times  or  was  it  three  times?" 

"Ah'm  not  sure  but  it  was  at  least  two  times." 

"And  then  did  you  push  him  into  the  pit?" 
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"Ah  didn't  exactly  push  him  into  the  pit,  suh.  He  was  bending  over 
tryin  to  pick  out  the  board  when  Ah  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
he  sort  of  fell  in." 

"But  you  made  him  fall  in?" 

"Yes,  suh.  Ah  suppose  Ah  did." 

"Did  Captain  Merritt  talk  to  you  about  it?" 

"Yes,  suh.  He  chewed  me  out  and  had  me  get  a scoop  made." 

"O.K.  Sergeant.  You've  been  very  helpful.  Thanks  for  your  coopera- 
tion. You  may  go  now." 

Schumann  sent  for  Tyne  and  started  making  his  notes  on  what  Cal- 
houn had  said.  He  gave  Tyne  "Rest,"  when  he  reported  in.  "Name's 
Schumann,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  with  you  in  just  a moment." 

"Well,  that's  that,"  he  said,  pushing  the  notebook  away.  "Certainly 
is  warm  and  humid  in  this  part  of  the  country,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is." 

"How  do  you  like  the  Army  so  far,  Tyne?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  Tyne  said,  piqued  by  Schumann's  obvious  small 

talk. 

"O.K.,  Tyne.  I guess  we  better  get  down  to  business.  I want  you  to 
tell  me  how  many  times  Sergeant  Calhoun  told  you  to  get  into  the  grease- 
trap  before  you  actually  got  there." 

"Well,  sir,"  Tyne  considered  his  answer,  "after  he  told  me  to  get 
into  the  pit,  I suggested  it  could  be  cleaned  without  going  down  into  it. 
You  see,  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  skim  the  grease  off  the  top.  I 
pointed  out  that  it  could  be  done  if  we  attached  a can  to  the  end  of  a 
pole." 

Schumann  stroked  his  face  thoughtfully. 

"The  trap  \s  abominable,"  Tyne  continued,  "especially  in  the  warm 
weather.  I didn't  think  it  was  necessary  to  send  a man  down." 

"I  see,"  Schumann  said,  "but  eventually  you  cleaned  it  satisfactorily 
by  getting  down  into  the  pit?" 

"Yes  but  it  wasn't  necessary  to  do  it  that  way." 

"Suppose  the  drain  had  been  plugged?  Would  a man  have  to  go 
down  to  free  it?" 

"The  drain  wasn't  plugged,  sir." 

"It  could  happen,  though,  that  a man  would  have  to  go  down?" 

"I  suppose  in  a hypothetical  case  he  might." 

"Now  how  many  times  did  Calhoun  tell  you  to  get  down.  Four  or 
five?  How  many,  Tyne?" 
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"But  you  didn't  go  after  the  first 
or  second  time  he  told  you." 

"No  sir,  I merely  wanted  to  ex- 
plain how  it  could  be  done." 

"Then  your  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion should  be  'No,  I didn't  go  after 
the  second  time  I was  told.' " 

"Sir,  you're  twisting  it  around. 
The  fact  remains  that  Sergeant  Cal- 
houn pushed  me  into  the  trap." 

"O.K.,  Private  Tyne,  why  did  he 
push  you  into  the  trap?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  don't  know?  This  is  begin- 
ning to  seem  a little  foolish.  You 
admitted  that  he  told  you  three 
times  and  you  still  don't  know?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Perhaps  there's  another  reason, 
then.  Maybe  there's  grudge  be- 
tween you  two.  Do  you  have  any- 
thing against  Sergeant  Calhoun?" 


"No  sir,  of  course  not,  and  if  you 
mean  because  he's  a Negro,  well, 
that's  absurd.  I didn't  give  it  a 
thought." 

" 'No'  would  have  been  sufficient 
answer,  Tyne,  Do  you  think  he  has 
anything  against  you?" 

"No,  sir,  I don't." 

"Are  you  prepared  to  testify  in 
a court-martial  that  Sergeant  Cal- 
houn was  abusive  to  you?" 
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"I  hadn't  actually  thought  there  would  be  a court-martial." 

Schumann  paused  and  lit  a cigarette.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  blew  the  smoke  at  the  ceiling.  "You  know,  Tyne,  the  Army  is  built 
on  discipline.  The  whole  thing  would  collapse  if  the  men  started  question- 
ing their  orders.  Suppose  you  were  in  combat  and  your  squad  was 
ordered  to  infiltrate  and  kill  the  enemy  at  random.  It  might  seem  futile. 
You  might  think  that  artillery  or  aircraft  could  do  the  job  better.  The  point 
is  that  you  wouldn't  really  know  because  the  over-all  strategy  wouldn't 
be  available  to  you." 

"That's  hypothetical  again,  sir,  and  it  really  doesn't  apply  to  me." 

"Oh?"  Schumann  puffed  speculatively  on  his  cigarette. 

"No  sir,  I'm  in  the  Army  but  I won't  bear  arms.  I don't  believe  that 
war  or  combat  accomplish  anything." 

"Go  on."  Schumann  put  the  cigarette  out  and  folded  his  hands. 

"I  think  men  should  always  settle  their  differences  rationally.  Using 
force  on  an  enemy  only  compounds  the  original  differences  with  bitter- 
ness. Look  at  the  world  today.  If  we  use  violence  now,  what  will  we  ac- 
complish? I think  my  effort,  no  matter  how  small,  has  its  significance.  Do 
you  understand  my  point  of  view,  sir?" 

Schumann  paused  before  speaking. 

"This  isn't  the  time  or  place  for  me  to  discuss  my  personal  philosophy, 
Tyne,"  he  said.  "We  have  more  immediate  considerations.  Now,  I want  to 
be  as  reasonable  as  I can  in  my  recommendation.  Your  charge  is  that 
Sergeant  Calhoun  used  in  abusive  treatment.  You  didn't  wait  to  find  out 
that  Captain  Merritt  reprimanded  Sergeant  Calhoun.  You  went  to  a higher 
level  without  authority.  More  important,  though,  is  the  fact  that  if  you 
had  done  as  you  were  directed  the  first  time  or  even  the  second  time,  this 
incident  would  never  have  happened.  I want  you  to  think  about  that  very 
carefully.  Apparently,  in  view  of  the  facts,  there  is  no  need  for  further 
action.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  add  or  do  you  have  any  questions?" 

"No  sir."  Tyne  had  the  feeling  that  the  lieutenant  had  been  mocking 

him. 

"O.K.  then.  I'm  going  to  recommend  that  the  matter  be  dropped  but 
I want  you  to  understand  that  my  findings  are  subject  to  review.  Now, 
are  you  satisfied  with  this  investigation?" 

"Yes  sir."  Tyne  was  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  lieutenant. 

"Then  you're  dismissed.  Private." 

Tyne  saluted  and  hurried  out.  He  walked  back  to  the  barracks.  The 
lieutenant  was  arrogant,  he  thought.  Insufferable.  It  was  easy  to  hide 
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behind  rank.  It  was  childish,  the  whole  system  was  childish.  Do  what 
you're  told,  private.  Say  'sir'  private.  You're  dismissed  private. 

The  men  were  coming  in  from  supper.  As  they  poured  into  the  bar- 
racks, they  assailed  Tyne  with  questions. 

"Hey  Tyne,  fall  out  of  that  rack  and  fill  us  in.  Are  they  going  to  hang 
Calhoun?" 

"Don't  be  absurd."  Tyne  snapped. 

"Listen  to  that!  The  man  says  don't  be  absurd.  They  must  be  going 
to  give  him  the  firing  squad  then." 

"What's  the  matter,  man,  can't  you  take  it?" 

"He's  just  worried.  He  figures  that  the  ghost  of  Calhoun  will  come 
to  haunt  him  after  the  firing  squad  gets  him." 

Tyne  rolled  over  on  his  bunk  and  looked  at  them.  "Why  can't  you 
people  be  serious  for  once?  Nothing  is  going  to  happen.  As  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  the  matter  is  finished.  Done.  Just  remember,  I didn't  do  it  only 
for  myself." 

"Yea,  Tyne!  Let's  have  a hand  for  Tyne,  hero  and  protector  of  the 
downtrodden.  Three  cheers  for  Tyne,  hero  of  the  greasetrap  rats!" 

"Oh,  be  quiet." 

"Yes,  be  quiet.  Poor  Tyne  had  a hard  day  telling  the  I.G.  how  cruel 
old  Calhoun  is."  Mazzini  said. 

"Why  don't  you  shut  up,  Mazzini?"  Tyne  jumped  off  the  bunk  and 
strode  out  of  the  barracks. 

Animals,  he  thought.  He  wished  he  could  go  to  the  library  but  it 
would  almost  be  closing  time  before  he  could  walk  across  the  post.  At 
least  the  P.X.  would  be  open.  He  could  get  something  to  eat. 

It  was  hot  inside  the  P.X.  Tyne  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd 
of  milling  men.  He  reached  the  counter  and  bought  a packaged  sand- 
wich and  a can  of  beer.  Somebody  prodded  him  with  an  elbow.  The  place 
was  smelly  and  noisy.  He  hurried  to  get  outside  again. 

"Hey  buddy.  You  can't  take  that  beer  outside,"  said  the  guard  at  the 

door. 

"To  hell  with  it,  then."  Tyne  threw  it  into  the  trash  can. 

"Don't  take  it  so  personal,  Mac.  I don't  make  the  rules." 

"Shut  up!"  He  walked  away  with  the  sandwich  and  sat  down  under 
a tree. 

Thursday  morning,  a newspaper  reporter  was  unable  to  get  a release 
from  the  Post  Information  Office  confirming  or  denying  a rumor  that  the 
LG.  was  investigating  a case  of  abusive  treatment.  Then  the  reporter 
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called  the  Commanding  General's  office  directly  and  talked  to  an  aide. 
The  aide  reminded  the  reporter  that  all  releases  came  from  the  P.I.O.  The 
reporter  thanked  him. 

The  aide  called  the  I.G.'s  office  and  talked  with  Lieutenant  Schumann. 
He  told  Schumann  to  get  a copy  of  his  findings  to  the  General's  office  im- 
mediately and  not  to  release  anything  to  the  P.I.O.  until  he  got  the  word. 
The  papers  had  gotten  wind  of  it. 

After  lunch  the  Colonel  in  charge  of  I.G.  called  Schumann  into  his 
office.  The  General  had  been  in  touch  with  him  and  there  woluld  have 
to  be  a court-martial. 

"You  know  how  it  is.  Lieutenant,"  the  Colonel  said.  "Your  recom- 
mendation is  probably  valid.  It's  just  that  if  the  papers  print  something 
about  abuse  at  the  Fort  and  it  isn't  decided  by  a board  whether  there  is 
or  not,  it  places  the  Army  in  a bad  light.  The  people  at  headquarters  get 
very  upset  over  things  like  this.  I want  you  to  get  everything  in  order  so 
that  the  trial  can  be  arranged." 

"Everything  is  in  order,  sir.  I'll  have  everyone  concerned  put  on  ad- 
ministrative hold.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  set  the  date." 

"Fine,  Lieutenant,  fine.  You're  very  methodical.  I like  that." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I suggest  that  the  trial  be  set  for  the  first  part  of 
next  week,  if  possible.  The  men  in  the  company  involved  are  due  to  finish 
their  training  cycle  a week  from  Saturday.  If  we  can  get  the  trial  out  of 
the  way,  they  can  go  home  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  everyone  will 
forget  the  whole  thing." 

"I  don't  see  why  not.  The  General  wants  this  cleared  up  quickly  and 
quietly.  We  can  cut  a lot  of  red  tape.  I'll  see  what  I can  do." 

Calhoun  was  charged  with  abusing  a trainee  and  the  trial  was  set 
for  the  following  Tuesday.  Schumann  called  Merritt  and  informed  him 
of  the  action. 

"Don't  worry  about  it."  Schumann  said  to  Merritt  over  the  telephone. 
"It's  strictly  routine." 

Merritt  looked  haggard  after  he  hung  up.  Don't  worry,  he  thought. 
Some  joke.  Merritt  knew  how  the  system  worked  when  there  was  trouble. 
It  was  like  shaking  one  end  of  a rope  and  watching  the  wave  go  down 
to  the  other  end.  It  was  the  guy  on  the  end  who  really  got  shook. 

News  of  the  court-martial  spread  quickly  to  the  men.  On  Friday 
night,  Tyne's  only  response  to  questions  was  icy  silence.  When  the  lights 
went  out,  Valens  lay  on  his  bunk. 

Ray  felt  sorry  for  Tyne  and  guilty  for  his  part  in  the  harassment. 
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But  why  did  Tyne  have  to  act  so  damn  superior?  He  kept  asking  for  it. 
It  was  his  own  fault.  Ray  still  felt  guilty. 

There  was  a noise  as  someone  walked  cautiously  in  the  dark  to  the 
latrine.  On  the  way  back  he  crashed  against  a footlocker  and  cursed 
softly.  Someone  told  him  to  be  quiet. 

"Ah  can't  be  quiet,  Ah  is  de  ghost  of  Sergeant  Calhoun  wot  was 
shot  by  de  firing  squad  and  Ah'm  restless."  It  was  Mazzini. 

Ray  couldn't  help  laughing.  When  he  did,  it  spread  through  the 
barracks. 

"Wot  Ah  came  for  is  to  tell  Mr.  Tyne  dat  Ah'm  sorry  Ah  kicked  him 
into  the  greasepit.  When  yo  gets  to  heaven,  Tyne,  Ah'll  make  yo  a head- 
waiter." 

The  laughter  was  infectious.  As  soon  as  it  quieted  down,  someone 
would  snicker  and  it  would  start  again.  It  went  on  for  a long  time  before 
they  all  went  to  sleep. 

The  court-martial  was  over  quickly.  Calhoun  was  found  guilty  but 
sentenced  only  to  a reduction  of  one  grade  in  rank,  a token  penalty.  The 
newspaper  reporter  got  his  release  and  it  was  printed  on  the  third  page 
as  "Sergeant  Convicted  and  Reduced  in  Abuse  Case." 

Major  Burns  called  Merritt  and  told  him  the  Company  looked  fine. 
He  was  sure  that  Calhoun  could  get  his  stripe  back  when  the  incident  was 
forgotten.  Merritt  was  relieved.  His  only  worry  now  was  to  finish  the 
week's  training  and  see  that  the  men  looked  sharp  in  their  final  parade 
on  Saturday  morning.  He  wondered  if  he  should  schedule  an  extra 
practice. 

After  supper,  Mazzini  walked  up  to  Tyne.  "You  know,"  he  said, 
"they  made  a bad  mistake  in  that  court  today.  They  should  have  given 
Calhoun  a reward." 

Tyne  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  barracks. 

The  men  watched  without  interest.  They  were  tired  of  it.  There  were 
only  a few  days  until  they  went  home  on  leave.  The  court-martial  had 
lost  its  glamour. 

Ray  decided  to  go  to  the  P.X.  for  a beer.  Outside,  he  spotted  Tyne 
in  the  distance. 

"Hey,  Tyne!  Wait  a minute." 

Ray  ran  to  catch  up. 

"Well,"  Tyne  said,  "if  it  isn't  one  of  the  barracks  comedians.  I hope 
you've  been  enjoying  yourself  the  past  few  days." 

"No  need  to  be  so  touchy,"  Ray  said,  catching  his  breath. 
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"Why  shouldn't  I be.  You  people  are  very  clever  when  there's  a 
crowd.  I don't  have  to  put  up  with  that  kind  of  foolishness.  There's  no 
sense  lowering  myself  to  the  mob." 

"There's  no  mob  now." 

"I  don't  have  to  discuss  it  with  you,  Valens.  You're  no  better  than 
the  rest  of  them." 

"Do  you  know  what  I think,  Tyne?  I think  you're  a damn  snob." 

"Shut  up." 

"So  that's  your  answer.  You  almost  had  me  taken  in  last  week  but 
now  I see  it.  You're  a snob  but  worse  than  that,  you're  a phony." 

Tyne  started  to  walk  away  but  Ray  kept  up  with  him. 

"You  can't  walk  away  from  it  Tyne.  It's  inside.  It's  not  me  or  Calhoun 
or  the  mob.  It's  you!" 

Tyne  turned  and  smashed  his  fist  into  Ray's  face. 

Ray  felt  his  mouth.  It  was  bleeding. 

Tyne  stared  at  the  blood.  His  shoulders  were  slumped  and  his  arms 
were  hanging  loosely.  His  face  was  white  but  not  the  white  it  had  been 
a moment  before. 

"I'm  sorry,  Tyne."  Ray  said  quietly.  "I'm  very  sorry." 


Rudy  Wittshirk 

JUNKYARD  SUTRA 


FIRST  PRIZE 


I saw  the  words  of  the  earth  written  on  mountains 
of  junked  cars 

trails-blazed  ran  thu  the  desperate  backyard 

city  forests  of  rear-view  mirrors,  hub  caps, 
tread-worn  tires  and  gutted  bodies 
the  words  of  the  earth  lie  in  the  oil-soaked  burnt  and 
blackened  ground  of  dead-car  graveyards  of 
my  New  York  City  youth 

roots  of  steel  rusted  gutted  rise  from  Mother  Earth  . . . 
soaked  in  crankcase  oil  . . . spawning  wrecks 
and  cities,  mills,  shops  . . . 

You  were  my  tradition,  legacy,  playground,  inheritance  . . . 
spawning  fantastic  heaps  of  junk  . . . and  me 
I was  born  . . . like  some  rusted  engine  . . .the  keys  left 
in  . . . and  I turned  over 
I retreated  from  my  blood-parents  to  you,  Mother 
of  factories 

I ran  to  you  for  solitude  as  the  country  boy  to  the 
woods 

Nature  is  dirt 

and  the  truth  of  man  is  written  in  vast  acres  of  junk 
the  country  is  only  the  truth  of  a man-less  wood 
the  words  of  the  earth  lie  scratched  on  a rusted  fender 
as  they  lie  deep  in  opaque  windows  of  virgin  mountain 
pools 

or  rise  from  silver-grey  shadows 
on  clean  and  frozen  moon-lit  snow 

I was  young  and  walked  among  the  smokestack  forest  and 
badlands  of  dead  steel  forms  and  stray 
alley-toms  free  and  vicious  as  any  Northern 
Maine  wildcat 
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my  blades  of  grass  came  crookedly  and  dry  thru  cracks  in 
the  sidewalk 

broken  glass  grew  in  the  vacant  lots  among  the  golden 
rod  and  marijauna 

I floated  on  a raft  of  tarred  railroad  ties 
in  the  oily  sludge  of  a rain-water  pond  deep  in  the 
city  dump 

The  paint-peeled  wood-rotted  steel-rusted  tin-canned 
words  of  the  earth  were  my  reality 
I played  in  the  '37  Dodges  and  '39  Fords  upside  down 
and  on  their  sides 
I drove  the  dead  cars  again 
You  were  my  incubator 

my  comforting  childhood  noises  were  the  gratings  of 
agonized  steel  on  steel 
factories  noises,  the  elevated  . . . 

You  hung  the  smoke,  wind-whipped,  above  my  cradle  . . . 
blew  it  from  steam  engines  and  factories  and  ship  stacks 
. . . moored  upstream  in  the  East  River 
my  electric  trains  rumbled  the  earth 
and  wrote  their  sentences  of  steel  and  wood  and  smoke 
across  the  sprawling  cities 
My  text  books  were  dirty  pictures 
written  with  chalk 

on  tunnel  walls  inside  the  railroad  bridges 
my  teachers  were  the  guys  in  Rexor's  Rebuilt 
Carburator  Shop 

the  dirt  on  their  hands  was  the  manure  of  the  machines 
You  are  my  tradition,  city  of  junk  and  dirt 
You  were  always  here 

we  kids  smoked  the  cigarette  butts  from  New  York 
streets  . . . 

peeled  used  chewing  gum  off  the  tar  . . . 
thought  it  had  grown  from  the  earth  . . . 
a night-time  dump  fire 
writes  the  words  of  the  earth  on  the  sky. 
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SECOND  PRIZE 

EVERY  day  for  a month  Jane  had  dressed  her  dolls  elaborately;  and 
nicely,  she  thought.  It  was  almost  fun,  and  besides,  it  took  up  the 
time.  Although  she  was  still  making  a fine  pretense  of  good  manners, 
after  the  first  week  she  had  tired  of  visitors.  All  visitors  but  Uncle  Ben. 
After  two  weeks  she  had  tired  of  reading;  so,  she  tried  paper  dolls. 

It  was  good  to  be  busy,  she  thought,  as  her  scissors  busily  nipped 
at  a little  figure  of  stiff  cardboard.  There  was  a certain  satisfaction  in  the 
art  of  taking  a smooth  brown  piece  of  box  and  turning  it  into  something 
alive.  It  pleased  her  to  see  something  clever  emerge  out  of  the  box  card- 
board. With  old  Christmas  wrappings,  ribbons,  scraps  of  material  and 
other  white  elephants,  she  made  what  mother  had  called  "Jane's  Original 
Couturier  Creations."  Patterning  them  after  the  posh  garments  she  saw  in 
her  mother's  fashion  magazines,  Jane  made  myriad  little  costumes  for 
her  paper  dolls.  For  slender  cardboard  arms  and  fingers  there  were  brace- 
lets and  rings.  Some  of  the  young  ladies  had  tennis,  golf  and  beach  wear, 
and  one  named  "Kate"  owned  a pair  of  long  white  kid  gloves,  for  the 
Cotillion.  She  needed  them.  She  was  coming  out. 

Then  there  were  special  things.  Jane  had  to  admit  that  she  was 
rather  vain  about  the  skating  costumes  of  light  blue  tissue  trimmed  in 
silver  cord  for  "Christina  Sue".  But  her  best  and  most  careful  efforts  had 
gone  for  the  shaping  of  a bright  piece  of  green  Christmas  foil  into  a for- 
mal gown  for  "Terrible  Anne".  Having  emerged  from  part  of  the  card- 
board box  too  near  the  corner,  "Terrible  Anne"  had  been  cursed,  on  the 
left  side,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hip,  with  a large  seamy  scar.  Jane  saw, 
just  after  her  birth,  that  she  bent  a little.  Dismayed  with  a mother's  true 
affection  and  tender  concern,  Jane  cut  and  pasted  and  trimmed  away  the 
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whole  of  one  afternoon  on  a special  mitigating  gown  to  cover  the  terrible 
scar.  Now,  thought  Jane,  as  she  slipped  it  on,  poor  old  “Terrible  Anne" 
will  be  too  delighted  with  her  wild  green  ball  gown  to  notice  her  birth- 
mark! And  she  was. 

That  she  did  not  realize  how  well  the  dolls  occupied  her  time  was 
good  therapy  for  June.  But  sometimes  as  she  worked  she  grew  tired,  and 
began  to  get  the  black  feeling  she  knew  so  well.  It  was  a deep  sodden 
weariness  that  seeped  into  her  head  like  a vapor,  frightening  her.  The 
first  time  had  been  hardest. 

After  the  picnic  that  hot  day  in  July,  Jane  had  been  too  exhausted 
and  happy  and  satiaTed  with  cakes  and  cokes,  swimming  and  playing,  to 
eat  more  than  a little  hot  soup  for  supper.  Then  about  seven  o'clock,  a 
dullness  came  over  her.  She  couldn't  breathe,  her  head  hurt,  her  heart 
thrummed  in  her  body.  As  she  labored  to  draw  her  breath,  a low  dull 
wheeze  issued  from  somewhere  deep  in  her  chest.  When  she  called  out 
to  her  mother  for  help,  everything  in  the  tired  bright  world  whirled  and 
sank  and  went  out.  When  she  awoke  a strange  pain  filled  her  body  and 
she  cried  until  she  was  spent  with  dry  sobs.  She  still  shuddered  to  think 
of  it. 

During  the  eternal  lying  in  bed,  the  spells  had  came  daily  at  first, 
at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  She  waited  for  them  all  day; 
dreeded  them  as  they  came  on;  cried  when  they  subsided.  Her  days 
revolved  around  the  remembrance  of  the  horror  and  anxiety  mixed  with 
the  fresh  fear  of  enduring  another  one.  As  the  anticipation  had  to  be 
minimized,  Jane  had  somewhat  successfully  diverted  her  fears  into  an 
almost  sincere  interest  in,  if  a somewhat  feverish  affection  for  the  dolls. 
Near  her  bed  stood  a little  table,  and  on  it,  laid  out  neatly  and  precisely 
in  a score  of  little  boxes,  were  the  twenty  odd  cardboard  dolls  with  their 
fantastic  fashionable  wardrobes.  How  Jane  did  admire  them! 

Soon  she  would  be  well,  she  thought,  as  she  worked  quietly  on  a 
velvet  jacket  for  "Babette"  one  afternoon.  She  gave  a tight  little  sigh.  How 
good  it  would  be  to  go  back  to  school,  to  parties,  to  playing  outside  again, 
and  maybe  even  to  the  zoo  with  Uncle  Ben  on  Sunday.  She  knew  she 
would  soon  be  well.  Daddy  and  Mother  were  there  to  assure  her.  Dr. 
Bronson  had  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  rocking  back  on  his 
heels,  and  smiled  at  her. 

“Yes,  young  lady,  it  won't  be  long  now.  A week  or  two,  and  you'll 
be  back  at  school." 

When  Jane  remembered  how  long  ago  their  big  smiling  faces  had 
started  to  chant  those  words,  or  variations  of  them,  a little  cloud  passed 
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through  her  mind.  But  the  confident  smiles  were  paling,  in  her  imagina- 
tion, beside  his  smile.  Whenever  she  thought  of  her  young  handsome 
uncle,  she  brightened.  He  was  a special  thing  for  her.  Even  when  the 
black  hours  beyond  four  o'clock  and  the  dull  pain  came  into  her  body, 
she  knew  it  was  an  incontestable  truth  that  she  would  get  well  because 
Uncle  Ben  had  told  her,  had  assured  her.  "Christina  Sue"  and  "Babette" 
and  most  of  all,  "Terrible  Anne"  would  miss  her,  she  thought.  How  she 
would  promise  them  she  wouldn't  forget  them,  even  at  school.  And  they 
believed. 

It  was  simple  and  it  made  her  smile.  How  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
she  thought,  could  dear  Uncle  Ben  who  brought  her  jelly  beans  in  brown 
paper  bags,  who  took  her  to  the  Zoo  at  the  beach,  who  laughed  like  that 
at  the  monkeys,  who  indulged  her  with  two  flat  packs  of  pink  pop- 
corn . . . ? How  could  an  uncle  like  that  be  capable  of  a lie?  Jane  closed 
her  eyes  for  a minute  and  sank  back  into  the  pillows,  hoping  that  Uncle 
Ben  would  come  through  the  door. 

The  great  wide  white  and  green  world  of  the  Zoo  at  the  beach!  Jane 
was  there  again,  walking  and  walking  with  Uncle  Ben's  big  hand  around 
her  own  hand.  Away  to  the  elephant  pit,  to  the  tigers  and  lions  caged 
inside,  to  the  high  plumed  aviary  alive  with  extraordinarily-beaked,  ex- 
otically-colored  birds  who  all  had  a great  deal  to  say;  to  the  deep  frozen- 
blue  tanks  where  dolphins  skittered  and  grinned  when  they  came  bounc- 
ing up  for  air.  As  though  the  images  had  been  out  with  pinking  shears, 
she  was  aware  of  a certain  bright  distortion  about  the  whole  afternoon, 
cut  out  in  baize,  strange,  hazy,  wiggling  and  blurring  behind  her  eyes. 
She  remembered  crazy  things:  ride  on  a Shetland  pony,  broken  drinking 
fountain,  two  lost  babies  screaming  for  mother.  There  was  a little  rustic 
house  with  a wide  veranda  where  they  sat  and  drank  tea  and  ate  little 
cookies  pinched  with  icing.  A balloon-pageant  floating  on  a thousand 
strings  from  a vendor's  cart;  a delightful  pond  swarming  with  golden 
fish;  bowling  on  the  green.  And  lacing  it  all  as  delicately  and  wonder- 
fully as  the  way  the  wind  laced  through  the  high  windmill  and  the 
eucalyptus  trees  at  the  beach  that  day  was  his  laugh.  Uncle  Ben  was  per- 
fect. His  brown  tweed  suit  was  so  smart;  his  sandy  hair  shone  so  well 
in  the  sunshine  of  that  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Zoo  at  the  beach.  He 
would  grab  her  hand  and  rush  down  a broad  white  avenue  between  the 
box  trees,  telling  her  how  fine  the  zebra  would  look,  how  funny  the 
camel  was,  how  green  the  babboon! 

She  came  to  the  pleasant  and  the  unpleasant  part  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  people  were  trailing  away  toward  the 
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gates  to  go  home.  Jane  insisted  on  one  last  train  ride,  and  her  lovely 
Uncle  consented.  Jane  and  Uncle  Ben  sat  behind  the  engineer  who  was 
somewhat  of  a clown,  where  they  could  watch  the  steam  wisp  from  the 
boiler  and  hear  the  whistle  scream. 

"He  looks  like  your  grandfather",  whispered  Uncle  Ben,  leaning 
down  to  her  ear,  and  Jane  loved  it.  She  pressed  his  hand  and  laughed. 
Then  they  both  laughed. 

As  they  rounded  the  final  bend,  Jane  caught  sight  of  a small  boy 
who  ran  out  onto  the  track.  The  whistle  sounded  and  the  brake  caught. 
If  Uncle  Ben  had  not  held  her  tightly  by  the  waist,  Jane  would  have  gone 
flying  out  of  the  open-top  car.  When  the  train  stopped  a crowd  gathered. 
In  between  the  legs  and  the  voices  and  the  running  feet,  Jane  saw  his 
pale  lifeless  body  with  a deep  gash  in  the  forehead  lying  at  the  side  of 
the  track.  Quickly,  Uncle  Ben  had  caught  her  up  into  his  powerful  arms 
and  walked  rapidly  toward  the  nearest  gate. 

"What  is  it.  Uncle  Ben?  Why  is  the  boy  so  pale?" 

"Hush,  darling,  it's  nothing."  The  smile  was  faded.  He  was  hurrying. 

"Why  is  the  boy  so  still,  Uncle  Ben?" 

"Hush,  darling,  he's  asleep,"  he  said  as  he  smoothed  back  her  flying 

hair. 

The  boy's  face  was  high  and  white  in  her  mind,  and  the  image  of 
the  big  cut  head  persisted  as  they  drove  along  the  harbor.  Jane  was 
puzzled.  The  boy  reminded  her  of  another  figure.  Grandmother  had  lain 
still  in  a long  black  container  in  the  library.  It  was  grandmother,  but  Jane 
sensed  a quiet  and  a paleness  about  her  that  were  foreign,  strange, 
frightening.  She  had  lain  so  still  in  the  box  with  the  two  great  candles 
burning  at  her  head.  Mother  had  told  her  it  was  something  like  sleep, 
only  a sleep  forever. 

"The  pale  boy  at  the  Zoo  was  not  asleep;  he  was  dead."  Jane  edged 
over  to  him  and  tweeked  her  hand  into  his  pocket  under  the  tweed  flap. 

"I  think  all  people  die.  Mother  told  me  last  year  when  grandmother 
died.  Do  you  know  when  you  will  die?  When  will  I die,  Uncle  Ben?" 

The  kind  young  man  winced  and  turned  away  from  the  little  girl. 
Then  he  straightened,  looked  down  at  her  eating  pink  popcorn  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  smiled  that  beautiful  way  again  down  into  her  eyes. 

"Darling,  sometimes  when  people  are  foolish  or  very  old  or  very 
sick,  they  go  to  sleep,  they  die.  Grandmother  was  very  old;  the  boy  was 
very  foolish.  But,"  and  he  took  her  hand  in  his  own,  "you  are  too  young 
and  clever  and  beautiful  to  go  to  sleep",  and  he  bent  down  to  kiss  her 
forehead,  smiling  that  wonderful  way. 
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"Won't  I ever  in  my  whole  life  go  to  sleep,  Uncle  Ben?  Won't  I ever 
die?" 

Her  hand  rested  lightly  on  his  sleeve;  her  eyes  were  beautifully  soft, 
waiting  for  his  answer. 

He  paused  a minute  and  looked  at  her,  and  then  started  to  say  some- 
thing. But  as  he  looked,  his  upper  lip  felt  cold.  He  looked  back  at  the 
road  and  said  it  softly. 

"Never,  darling,  never." 

When  Jane  opened  her  eyes  again,  she  was  smiling.  That's  how  she 
knew  she  would  get  well.  Uncle  Ben  had  been  too  wonderful  ever  to 
doubt.  He  was  perfect.  The  others,  who  had  been  wrong  before,  might 
be  wrong  about  her  getting  well.  But  not  Uncle  Ben.  She  understood  that 
one  thing:  that  Uncle  Ben  knew  everything.  And  the  knowledge  of  his 
goodness  assured  her  more  than  the  big  smiles  of  the  others,  and  made 
her  happy. 

Late  one  afternoon,  tired  of  visitors,  tired  of  reading,  even  weary  of 
her  dolls,  Jane  began  to  feel  the  dullness  coming  into  her  body.  Would 
it  ever  end?  When  and  how  and  how  long,  Uncle  Ben?  How  long  would 
she  have  to  wait,  to  lie  and  wait?  Then  it  came  stronger  than  it  had  ever 
come  before,  that  murky  blackness  filling  her  brain  and  body  with  pain. 
The  room  was  spinning,  her  breath  came  in  short  hard  pains,  she  cried. 
All  through  the  nightmare  of  the  evening  and  the  night,  and  far  into  the 
morning,  Jane  lay  struggling,  suffering,  wondering,  until  she  slept  in  ex- 
haustion. Mother  was  there;  Father  came  and  went  in  the  room;  and, 
toward  morning  she  felt  their  presence  in  the  room,  but  that  was  all.  The 
Doctor  was  there,  spoke  to  her,  talked  to  her  parents,  but  it  was  all  a con- 
fusion of  sound  and  shadow.  Then  someone  else  came  in.  Who  was  it? 
She  hoped  it  was  Uncle  Ben. 

"Uncle  Ben?"  she  pleaded  heavily. 

"Yes,  darling,  I'm  right  here  beside  you."  His  voice  was  rustling, 
refreshing,  sparkling,  wonderful.  She  felt  his  hand  close  over  her  own;  it 
was  steady  and  full  of  confident  assurance,  but  oddly  cold.  It  was  her 
whole  life  now  to  get  air  into  her  body.  Her  legs  and  arms  and  fingers 
were  heavy  and  big  and  tired,  but  her  Uncle's  hand  sustained  her,  seemed 
to  spread  from  her  own  hand  over  her  whole  body  until  it  lifted  her  into 
something  clean  and  sure  and  peaceful.  Once  when  she  opened  her  eyes, 
she  saw  the  wonderful  smile  of  Uncle  Ben,  and  she  smiled  too.  Uncle  Ben 
was  perfect.  Uncle  Ben  was  the  only  one  who  understood.  Uncle  Ben 
knew  everything.  But  she  couldn't  hold  her  eyes  open  anymore,  not  even 
for  him. 
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“When  can  we  go  to  the  Zoo  at  the  beach,  Uncle  Ben?"  She  tried  to 
find  him  in  the  dark;  she  searched  for  his  ear  to  ask  him  privately.  Sud- 
denly, she  realized  that  his  ear,  like  his  big  controlled  hand,  was  all 
around  her,  listening  carefully,  kindly,  attentively. 

“When  you  get  well,  darling,  we'll  go  to  the  Zoo  at  the  beach  every 

day." 

A wild  excitement  flared  into  her  mind,  and  she  smiled  and  sank  into 
the  pillows,  completely  happy.  How  glad  she  was  that  her  dear  Uncle 
Ben  was  with  her.  But  then  she  began  to  shudder  as  a new  sound  came 
into  the  room.  What  was  it?  Was  it  in  the  closet?  Under  the  bed?  Was  it 
her  teeth  chattering?  Had  someone  else  come  into  the  room?  She  felt  a 
new  heaviness  in  her  limbs,  and  she  couldn't  find  Uncle  Ben.  A funny 
lightness  pushed  her  mind  out  of  her  body;  she  was  floating  away.  Loom- 
ing at  her  out  of  the  darkness  came  a high  white  face  with  a cut  in  its 
head.  It  was  the  old  fear,  the  old  puzzle  nipped  with  a fresh  horror  of 
pale  doubt.  Then  she  was  crying,  whirling,  wheezing,  sinking.  Just  in 
time,  Uncle  Ben's  hand  caught  her  own  hand;  and  then  he  caught  her  up 
into  his  powerful  arms  and  walked  back  into  the  Zoo  through  the  nearest 
gate. 
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SECOND  PRIZE 


Wait- 

Where  the  willow  bends  again 
Into  the  river  learning  to  run 
Over  the  rocks  and  into  the  sun. 

Learning  to  laugh  and  smile  again. 

Wait- 

Where  the  grass  has  learned  to  green 
Again  with  the  moss  beside  the  stream 
And  violets  and  buttercups  toss  their  heads 
Into  thewind  awakened  from  death  and  its  dream 
Of  the  clouds  with  the  mushroom  heads. 

Wait- 

Where  the  birds  whistle  joy  in  life, 

Where  butterflies  swoop  and  bees  bother  flowers 
Once  more  in  the  cool  jade  glen  by  the  brook. 

Wait- 

Where  the  worm  has  turned  the  earth, 

And  the  green  snake  glides 
Past  the  doe  on  the  bank, 

Where  the  trees  among  the  willows  are  hung 
With  virgin  blossoms  and  heavy  fruit. 

Wait- 

In  the  garden  for  me;  I shall  come. 

We  shall  sit  together  and  eat  in  the  sun 
The  nuts,  and  berries,  and  herbs  that  grow 
In  our  world,  not  touching  that  fruit 
Upon  the  Tree,  and  never  know  . . 

Wait,  Eve,  for  me. 
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THE  TACT  TOO  FAR 


THIRD  PRIZE 

IT  was  a resurrected  July  day,  September  only  because  of  the  angle  of 
the  sun.  It  was  hot  with  high  humidity,  yet  a stiff  southerly  breeze. 

My  summer  job  had  ended  and  I was  sitting  in  the  living  room  try- 
ing to  think  and  not  getting  much  done.  I did  not  sit  still  for  any  length 
of  time  because  I could  not  think  of  the  things  I wanted  to  and  kept  stall- 
ing and  interrupting  vain  thought  by  dashing  back  and  forth  from  the 
hi-fi  to  the  television  getting  angry  at  myself  and  irritated  in  the  heat 
while  time  passed.  Then  the  phone  rang. 

“Yeah." 

"What's  hap'nin'?" 

"Who's  this?" 

"Lance." 

"Now  I know  who  it  is,  but  I still  can't  believe  that  name." 

"What're  you  doing?" 

"Thinking,  no  trying  to  think." 

"Yeah,  okay."  I was  about  to  hang  up,  "uh,  where  are  you?" 

"Fran  Rubinstein's." 

"Again  where  are  you?" 

"Fran— oh,  1 Roxbury  Ave." 

"Crazy,  that's  the  one  off  Simpson?" 

"Yeah." 

"Nice" 

I picked  up  a couple  of  six  packs  on  the  way  down  trying  to  think  of  who 
the  hell  was  Fran  Rubinstein.  I had  opened  a can  at  a stoplight  and  when 
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I went  up  the  walk  to  1 Roxbury  drinking  from  it  and  with  the  other 
eleven  under  my  arm  a lady  stared  very  disdainfully.  "If  you  want  one 
ma'am  ask  for  it  don't  stand  there  like  a thirsty  dog."  I'm  not  usually 
this  way  and  I certainly  wasn't  a half  hour  earlier  that  noon.  But  I am 
this  way  or  worse  when  the  people  around  me  are  and  Lance  was  that 
way  as  a matter  of  course  and  I assumed  that  Fran  Rubinstein  would  be 
also.  So  the  expectation  of  the  mood  had  brought  the  mood. 

As  I went  up  the  steps  Lance  opened  the  door. 

"Hey  baby,  wow  you're  psychic,"  he  said.  "Look  at  the  beer." 

"Like  Santastic." 

"C'mon.  We're  in  here"  I followed  him  into  the  living  room.  There 
was  a girl  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  She  was  a big  girl  with 
long  legs  and  wide  shoulders  and  not  much  grace.  Her  blond  hair  was 
straight  and  uncombed.  And  though  it  would  not  be  expected  of  me,  I 
noticed  and  with  some  shock  that  she  needed  a bath. 

"Barry  meet  Fran,"  said  Lance  with  a devilish  smile  on  his  face. 

I was  drinking  the  beer  to  hide  the  fact  that  I was  noticing  her  un- 
washedness when  she  said,  "you're  staring."  The  can  had  failed  to  cover 
my  eyes. 

"Would  you  rather  I retch,"  I answered. 

"Where'd  you  find  him?"  she  asked  Lance. 

"Excuse  her  Barry,  she  comes  on  hard  sometimes." 

"I'm  hip  and  just  when  I was  getting  to  like  her." 

Lance  sat  down  on  the  couch 
and  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

It  was  not  beyond  him  to  pro- 
mote a meeting  between  myself 
and  whatever  Fran  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  I assumed  that  she 
belonged  to  that  group  of  peo- 
ple who  sought  by  vernacular 
and  uniform  to  personify  a 
group  of  intellectual's  conclu- 
sions. But  this  was  negative  and 
did  not  allow  for  the  fact  that 
the  intellectuals  might  have  a 
point  and  that  Fran  was  the 
point.  But  none  of  this  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  my  own  con- 
clusion which  was  much  less  ra- 
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tional.  I had  the  sneaking  suspicion  they  had  publicity  agents. 

"No,  but  really  Fran,  i didn't  say  this  when  I came  in,  but  I am 
pleased  to  meet  you."  I thought  I had  spent  my  sarcasm  but  the  apologe- 
tic had  had  sarcasm  laced  through  it,  and  Lance  still  laughed.  Nor  could 
I stop,  being  like  any  comedian  with  an  audience  "No,  Fran,  really,  even 
though  you've  got  the  Kingston  Trio  with  the  album  cover  face  up." 

"It  was  a gift,"  she  said  and  lost  the  offense.  Yet  I didn't  care  for  it 
either.  I felt  no  enmity  towards  her  and  least  of  all  now. 

She  turned  to  Lance,  "Open  me  a beer,  will  you,  Lance?"  He  opened 
it  and  we  were  quiet  for  awhile,  each  sipping. 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  town  Fran?"  I asked,  not  sincerely 
interested  but  sincerely  trying  to  be  sociable. 

"Made  it  in  last  night.  My  uncle  comes  into  the  Antagon— " 

"Where's  that?"  I interrupted. 

"It's  a coffeehouse  in  Philly.  He  comes  in  with  his  Homburg  and 
Chesterfield  and  white  scarf  and  handmade  English  boots  and  walks 
over  to  me  sitting  with  my  people  and  says,  "Go,  home."  Then  he  gives 
my  friends  a scoffing  look  and  me  a disgusted  look,  reaches  in  his  pocket, 
puts  fifty  cents  in  tens  on  the  table  and  splits."  I raised  my  eyebrows  and 
extended  my  lower  lip  in  an  impressed-by-the-bit  look.  She  had  told  the 
story  in  an  off-the-cuff  manner  and  was  pleased  by  my  expression.  "Only 
got  five  dollars  left— My  man."  As  she  said  this  I thought  I saw  her  glance 
towards  Lance.  I can  not  remember  seeing  the  look  but  I'm  sure  I saw 
it  or  some  form  of  extension  towards  him.  "The  cat  I'm  makin'  it  with 
down  there,"  she  directed  her  conversation  towards  me,  "he  took  four 
of  the  bills  to  cop  a quartet  of  dime  bags.  Then  told  me  as  he  got  up. 
"You  better  do  as  the  man  says."  "So  I made  it  up  here." 

She  knew  that  what  she  had  said  left  a question. 

"Well  then,  how  did  you  get  up  here?" 

"Hitched." 

This  time  I nodded  my  head  while  raising  the  eyebrows  and  ex-  | 
tending  the  lower  lip.  She  was  fine  now  and  had  inspired  a little  awe. 

"And  what  are  you?"  she  said  and  looked  at  my  ragged  sneakers 
and  bermudas  and  button-down  madras  pullover." 

"I'm  nice." 

"Funny  man." 

"No,  well  really  it's  hard  to  explain.  I was  at  Newport  and  I wa: 
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drunk,  but  I wasn't  in  the  riot.  I go  through  phases,  right  now  sort  of 
hometown  hippie." 

"I  know  the  type,  Newport  in  July,  Fort  Lauderdale  in  April." 

"No,  that's  what  I'm  not,  quite,  you  see  what  I mean.  I wasn't  in  the 
riot.  Actually  I'm  a down  cat,  besides  I understand." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

I didn't  answer  but  asked  one.  "Why  are  you  trying  to  put  me 
down?" 

"I'm  not  trying  to  put  you  down,  what  are  you,  a paranoid  or  some- 
thing?" 

"Oh,  okay." 

She  turned  to  Lance  and  they  spoke  of  things  and  people  they  knew 
together.  She  was  not  trying  to  exclude  me  but  to  reestablish  some  old 
portion  with  Lance.  A little  of  her  emoion  leaned  to  him,  and  from  the 
conversation  I assumed  that  there  had  once  been  some  reciprocated  emo- 
tion or  Fran  had  thought  there  had  been,  but  Lance  now  just  laughed  and 
drank  his  beer.  She  could  not  awaken  the  portion  in  Lance  and  she  came 
back  to  the  tact  that  she  had  to  take  because  it  was  what  she  was  now 
and  had  been  for  quite  sometime.  "My  mother,  that  poor  chick,  she  still 
thinks  my  father  is  coming  back." 

"Where  is  he  now?"  asked  Lance  opening  another  beer. 

"Down  in  Brazil.  He  owns  a couple  of  coffee  plantations.  He  won't 
come  back,  not  to  that  lame  chick,  he's  too  much  of  a groove  to  make  it 
here." 

Lance  shook  his  head,  "She's  just  like  the  chick  we  met  on  the  Cape," 
he  said  to  me. 

"Somewhat,"  I was  looking  at  Fran.  That  wasn't  what  she  wanted 
from  Lance  but  she  was  willing  to  accept  it.  She  caught  my  looking  and 
met  it  with  a momentary  reflective  look  of  her  own. 

We  were  drinking  very  fast  and  getting  high  and  the  conversation 
drifted  over  to  include  me.  We  started  relating  the  summer's  drunks  and 
highs  and  the  best  lines  we  had  said.  Lance  got  up,  very  effusive  after  a 
few  beers  and  told  about  the  line  I had  said  at  Newport.  "There  we  were 
with  a bottle  of  pernod  standing  on  the  curb  watching  all  the  foolish  peo- 
ple and  Barry  points  to  the  vapor  marked  arc  of  a glowing  tear  gas  bomb 
and  we  watched  it  until  it  landed  on  the  left  thigh  of  a motorcycle  cop 
who  squirmed  and  made  pained  faces  and  Barry  says,"  he  laughed  re- 
membering the  bit,"  and  Barry  says  "guess  that's  what  you  get  for  try- 
ing to  catch  a falling  star."  Fran  did  not  think  it  was  too  funny,  but  she 
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laughed.  "You'd  have  to  have  been  there  to  appreciate  it  because  the 
way  he  said  it.  11  was  funny,  it  was." 

The  narratives  continued  and  Fran  though  she  did  not  enjoy  directly 
what  we  were  saying  enjoyed  being  the  audience  and  she  sat  on  the 
couch  with  her  legs  tucked  under  her  and  a smile  which  had  the  rem- 
nants of  sweetness  that  was  nice  to  have  and  for  awhile  she  had  an  un- 
conscious undenying  of  the  warmth. 

It  was  my  turn  and  I got  up,  "Remember  the  time,  Lance,  near  the 

airport.  There  were  six  of  us  and  we  were  high  off  the  good  green.  It 

was  a dark  foggy  night."  I looked  at  Fran,  "and  there  were  these  landing 

lights  over  at  the  airport  flashing  on  and  off.  We  were  doing  a trudge 

march  and  laughing  and  joking,  then  these  sirens  started  to  wail,  and  we 
got  quiet  thinking  it  might  be  the  head-beaters  or  somebody  because  we 
were  making  some  noise.  And  then  to  top  it  off  these  dogs  started  to  bark, 
probably  excited  by  the  sirens  and  we  got  deathly  quiet  and  scared.  And 
somebody  said,  "Wow,  what's  happening."  Lance  turns  around  and  in  all 
seriousness  says,"  "I  guess  God  escaped."  "Wow,  were  we  way  out,"  and 
Fran  was  laughing  with  the  same  remnant  that  had  been  in  her  smile, 
then  I had  to  add,  "You  couldn't  imagine  how  high  we  were." 

She  stopped  laughing  looked  at  me  with  an  angry  glowering  frown, 
sending  the  remnants  back.  She  came  over  to  me  and  rolled  up  her  sleeve. 
"I  couldn't  imagine  how  high  you  had  been."  There  were  three  or  four 
dark  pin  hole  sized  marks  surrounded  by  red  inflamed  skin. 

I looked  at  her  for  a short  pause.  "You  win,  Fran,  you  win"  I said 
and  drank  my  beer.  Lance  looked  at  me  and  I passed  him  a look  that  had 
a little  alarm  in  it. 

There  was  also  a frown  on  Fran's  face,  a confused  frown,  the  result 
of  going  too  far  and  still  being  out  there  and  the  knowing  without  look- 
ing at  us,  as  much  as  we  tried  to  hide  it,  that  she  was  the  target  of  our 
guarded  stares.  It  had  been  compulsion  that  had  roots  in  the  same  ground 
as  the  roots  of  the  act,  the  receiving  of  the  pinholes— which  she  later  ex- 
plained was  all  Lance's  fault,  then  appending,  "well,  maybe  not  all  his 
fault." 

We  were  quiet  for  awhile,  Lance  was  reading  an  album  cover  and  I 
concentrating  on  my  beer  and  Fran  sat  biting  her  lip  and  hurt  inside,  the 
hangover  from  surrendering  to  divulgent  compulsion. 

"What  time  is  it,  Barry?"  asked  Lance. 

"Quarter  of  five." 

"Hey,  I got  to  go." 

Fran  tried  to  act  as  though  she  had  not  heard  him  or  that  the  hear- 
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ing  had  no  effect  on  her.  Lance,  on  the  way  out,  placed  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders  and  kissed  her  on  the  top  of  the  head.  She  took  it  for  a mo- 
ment, her  hands  resting  in  her  lap,  and  from  my  angle  I could  not  see  her 
face.  Then  she  pushed  him  away.  "Go,  get,  get."  She  stood  up;  and  kept 
pushing  him  right  out  the  door.  "Get,  get— go." 

"See  ya  later,  Barry,"  he  said  on  the  way  out.  Through  the  front  win- 
dows I saw  him  jump  the  front  steps,  run  to  his  sports  car,  step  over  the 
door  and  drive  off. 

"That  bastard,"  said  Fran  rushing  back  in.  She  stood  in  front  of  me 
and  pointed  out  of  the  window.  "That  bastard's  going  to  pick  up  his  girl, 
his  dear  sweet  girl."  Then  she  turned  and  looked  out  the  windows  with 
her  hands  on  her  hips.  She  went  back  over  to  the  couch  where  she  has 
been  and  plopped  down  and  opened  another  beer. 

"I  don't  know  why  I'm  mad,  Barry,"  she  said. 

"Did  you  go  with  Lance  at  one  time?" 

"Go  with  him  he's  the  guy  who  screwed  me  up,  well  maybe  it's  not 
all  his  fault— oh,  I don't  know,  "she  said  and  rested  her  forehead  on  her 
fist.  "You  have  a car,  haven't  you?" 

"Yeah,  and  the  top's  down.  You  want  to  make  it  somewhere?" 

"Let's  just  go,  yeah,  let's  make  it." 

I kept  the  late  afternoon  sun  on  my  right  shoulder,  following  no 
route.  We  were  quiet  and  our  heads  were  humming.  "I'm  going  to  go  all 
the  way  down  to  the  ocean,"  I said.  She  just  nodded  her  head  as  best 
she  could  because  it  still  rested  on  her  fist  and  her  knees  were  tucked 
under  her  chin. 

After  I stopped  and  bought  some  more  beer  we  hit  the  suburbs. 
! I am  not  one  who  relaxes  easily  with  people  I've  just  met  and  the  silence 
was  making  me  uncomfortable.  I was  about  to  say  something  when  she 
muttered,  "Goddam  Westinghouseville." 

"Yeah"  I said,  "you  can  be  sure  if  progress  is  your  most  important 
product." 

"Yeah  baby"  she  said  and  extended  her  hand  palm  up.  I took  my 
hand  from;  the  wheel  and  slapped  it.  Then  she  sat  crosslegged  and  threw 
her  arms  up  at  the  trees  streaking  overhead,  and  blasted  out  of  her  sulk. 

Westinghouse  land. 

Where  babies  are  doomed  in  aluminum 
playpen's 

And  the  motor  of  the  world 
is  a squeaking  tricycle, 

And  breaths  and  copulations  occur  during 
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TV  commercials, 

And  Eliot  Ness  is  the  God  of  your  young. 

"Hah,  eliotness,"  I said.  She  looked  at  me  for  a moment  and  said, 
"Yeah,"  and  I slapped  her  palm  again. 

Where  the  matriarchal  patvixonnixonness 
rules. 

Yes  GEville 

She  threw  a beer  can  over  the  side. 

I'll  beer  can  stain  your  lawns. 

"Not  bad  for  impromptu,  if  I do  say  so  myself." 

I tossed  my  head  unimpressed.  "Why  do  you  let  suburbia  get  you 
down  because  it  rejects—" 

"Not  rejects,  repulses." 

"Still  why  scoff?  You  can't  put  them  down  because  they  outnumber 
you  and  even  if  you're  right  logically  or  sensibly,  they  can  always  outra- 
tionalize  you.  Ignore  it,  get  abstract  scoff,  you  know. 

September  you  nothing  month. 

You  sweeping  after  summer  month, 

You  metamorphic  ugly  time 
Of  perverted  Chrysallis, 

You  time  of  tall  dead  brown  grass 

I pointed  to  a feel  of  yellow  weeds. 

Herald  morbid  fall. 

Yet  not  claim  October's 
gold,  green,  red. 

And  crystal  cosmic  blue. 

"Now  that's  poetry,"  I said. 

"That  stunk,"  she  said,  "Besides  you  were  thinking  of  that  while  I 
was  saying  mine  you  rude  bastard." 

"You're  right.  One's  own  poetry  always  sounds  good  like  singing 
in  a bathtub."  The  "one's  own"  had  popped  up  out  of  the  mood  that 
brought  the  poetry. 

"You  do  have  a nice  mind  though"  she  said,  nodding  her  head  em- 
phatically, "damn  nice  mind." 

"Yeah,  well  you  said  some  things  earlier—"  She  started  to  say  some- 
thing. "Now  wait,  I'm  not  trying  to  exchange  compliment  for  compliment. 
Our  minds  don't  meet  on  a common  ground,  but  they  are  in  a sense 
kindred  and  — oh  well,  later." 

"Yeah." 
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But  she  stopped  sulking  and  we  bantered  about  all  that  we  passed, 
the  car  being  the  centered  immediacy,  the  now  slipping  over  time.  The 
bend  ahead  was  ignorable  and  those  behind  no  longer  had  reference. 

"Let's  not  go  to  the  ocean,  it's  too  phony,"  said  Fran. 

I pursed  my  lips  because  it  had  been  my  idea,  "Not  that  it's  so  phony, 
but  it's  planning  and  looking  forward  and  I've  gotten  out  of  the  habit," 
she  said. 

"You're  right"  I said,  "Let's  make  it  down  this  groovy  little  country 
road."  I turned  down  a road  that  had  no  line  in  the  middle  and  was 
narrow  enough  to  let  the  tree  branches  meet  overhead.  We  went  up  the 
road  for  some  distance,  then  I pulled  the  car  over  and  got  out. 

"That's  not  a bad  idea,"  she  said  and  we  dashed  off  into  rib  high 
grass. 

We  were  about  five  yards  apart.  I saw  her  for  a moment  over  my 
shoulder  then  she  disappeared  into  the  grass.  When  I finished  I went  to 
get  the  rest  of  the  beer  and  when  I was  coming  back  into  the  grass  she 
came  towards  me.  We  got  down,  our  bodies  bending  the  grass  back.  Fran 
lay  on  her  stomach  and  I handed  her  a beer  and  took  one  myself,  lying 
at  right  angles  to  her  with  my  head  resting  on  one  of  her  buttocks. 

I drank  my  beer  not  unconscious  of  the  rump  beneath  my  head  or 
the  warmth  of  the  thigh  along  my  shoulder.  I shifted  my  head  in  order 
to  look  at  her,  but  all  I could  see  was  her  tousled  blonde  hair.  She  said 
something  about  "the  downest  little  green  spider." 

I wasn't  listening  because  of  the  possibility  of  sex  with  her  that  was 
not  even  conscious  when  I had  met  her  was  now  foremost.  I lifted  my 
head  again  to  look  at  her  and  decided  as  I wanted  to  decide  that  she  was 
quite  erotic,  the  mood  and  my  urge  suspending  all  revulsion.  I raised  her 
blouse  from  her  dungarees  and  grasped  her  flesh  as  she  murmured  of  a 
grasshopper  joining  the  spider.  Her  indifference  was  permission  to  con- 
tinue and  I stroked  her  back  firmly.  Where  my  thumb  rubbed,  little  lints 
of  grime  formed  and  I hesitated.  Then  I kissed  the  spot  to  spite  my  re- 
straint and  for  the  later  egoistic  sake  of  the  variety  of  my  conquests. 

I began  to  stroke  in  earnest  and  she  to  respond  and  she  turned  over 
to  ease  the  ramblings  of  my  breast  seeking  hand.  She  liked  it  and  liked 
my  wanting  her  which  had  the  sweetness  of  immediacy  again  and  forgot 
Lance,  and  forgot  the  hostility  that  had  marked  our  meeting.  Her  love 
writhing  encouraged  me  and  I placed  my  lips  against  her  breasts  and 
neck.  Her  breath  was  rasping  and  her  lips  parted  and  her  eyes  closed. 
My  lips  left  her  neck  and  her  mouth  rose  to  meet  mine  and  again  I had 
to  hesitate.  Her  teeth  were  stained  brown  and  a fetid,  sweet,  mawkish 
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breath  struck  my  nose  and  tongue  and  I had  to  pass  her  mouth  and  kiss 
her  neck  again,  and  my  stomach  flexed  against  hers  and  my  face  grimaced 
against  her  neck  in  a rigidity  that  took  my  whole  body  not  from  a satis- 
faction of  passion  that  it  might  have  given  me  but  from  the  restraint  of 
nausea  from  her  rotted  breath.  And  in  the  grimace  a grimace  for  her  be- 
cause she  knew  why  I had  not  been  able  to  kiss  her. 

“Let's  get  out  of  here",  I said,  and  pulled  her  up  and  led  her  to  the 
car.  I put  her  in  and  walked  around  to  my  side  more  in  a air  of  disap- 
pointment than  disgust.  The  disappointment  descending  because  the  fore- 
most sexual  thought  even  while  being  beneath  consciousness  had  had  a 
station  foremost  and  with  that  an  introspective  feeling  and  that  I had 
never  considered  her  more  than  a possible  fling-and  right  behind  that,  a 
feeling  of  quilt. 

Dusk  had  been  wasted  and  a big  purple  rain-faking  cloud  filled  the 
sky  and  I had  to  turn  the  lights  on.  As  I drove  in  a hurry  to  get  back,  I 
glanced  a couple  of  times  over  at  her,  though  I could  not  see  her  very 
well,  but  I could  sense  her  attitude.  She  was  crying. 

The  tack  that  she  had  taken  was  too  far  and  she  had  a feeling  of 
utter  loss  and  even  worse  failure,  and  she  knew  it  maybe  even  before, 
but  then  she  had  been  worth  at  least  a fling.  And  I thought  to  myself  that 
when  she  had  been  indifferent  and  talked  of  the  spider  and  the  grass- 
hopper, she  had  been  happy  because  I had  confessed  respect  for  her, 
and  I was  of  Lance's  world  and  extended  by  desire  for  her.  And  then 
that  the  tack  which  had  gone  too  far,  beyond  her  control  had  taken  away 
my  desire  and  revulsion  replaced  my  respect  and— "God,"  I whispered 
to  myself  and  pulled  the  car  over. 

I sat  still  for  a while  listening  to  her  sobs.  Then  I moved  over  to  her 
and  held  her  hand  and  tried  to  intuit  what  to  do.  Then  I drew  her  to  me 
before  thinking  about  doing  it.  She  cried  freely  against  my  shoulder.  All 
my  movements  rose  out  of  my  sympathy  and  stroked  her  hair.  It  was 
a moment  that  was,  despite  a gauntlet  of  unfortunate  semantic,  tender— 
and  despite  the  master  gauntlet,  of  wizened  old  hags  and  gilded  Ivy 
Lancelots  and  home  and  church  and  the  turned  back  of  love,  the  gauntlet 
that  she  had  tried  to  maneuver  with  her  tack  but  couldn't  and  almost  had 
to  join  before  she  reached  her  place. 

My  whole  feeling  that  I thought  then  had  remained  mute  was  a 
"there,  there."  And  now  that  l think  of  it  I must  have  said  it  because  I 
felt  her  say,  not  seeing  her  mouth  say  it,"  "Daddy,  Oh  Daddy,  Daddy." 
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WHITE  SNOWS 

Sand  island  reach  is  stilled  by  noiseless 
Wings,  for  yellow-eyes,  whose  plumes 
Of  arctic  snow  are  flecked  with  black 
And  tawn,  has  come  to  claim  with  silent 
Feathered  leg,  with  close-hooked  jaw  . . . 

The  burrow-seeking  mouse  and  surf  churned 
Fish,  the  sky-locked  bird,  the  beach  lost 
Hare.  Great  wings  usurp  the  common  hunters' 
Ground,  when  Snowy  Owl  hunts  south. 


FAR  AWAY  - OVER  BREATHING  WATERS 

Far  away  — over  breathing  waters. 
Wind-gilded  and  specked  with 
Distance  — beyond  the  ken 
Of  naked  eye  — we  spied 
A gannet's  lonesome  spiral. 

And  far  far  far  we  followed 
Yet  never  a glimpse  of  wing— 

Tipped  blackness  was  to  view. 

And  from  the  yearning 

Yearning  straining  'til 

The  eye  watered  shut  — we  thought 

We  too  might  follow  there 

Where  cloud-banks  meet  horizon. 
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A charming  old  gentleman,  whom  I once  knew,  used  to  tell  many  tales 
about  his  ancestors  who  had  lived  in  Vermont.  A story  about  his 
Uncle  Matthias,  or  Matthias  Thornwell  as  he  usually  spoke  of  him, 
perhaps,  because  of  a subconscious  wish  to  believe  that  he  was  not  actu- 
ally related  to  him,  still  haunts  me  like  old  illustrations  of  Yankee  folk- 
lore, or  like  a strange  bird  singing  in  the  night. 

Matthias  Thornwell  was  a ferryman.  He  lived  in  the  ferryhouse  at 
the  top  of  the  river's  bank  with  his  wife  and  his  son,  Asaph,  who  was 
fifteen  years  old.  It  was  early  spring,  and  the  river  was  high.  The  flat- 
bottomed  boat  and  the  rowboat  were  securely  anchored  to  the  big  wil- 
low at  the  landing. 

Inside,  there  was  a fire  in  the  kitchen  stove,  because  it  was  still  cool 
in  the  evenings  in  Vermont.  Asaph  was  studying  at  the  kitchen  table.  Mrs. 
Thornwell  was  sitting  near  him,  while  she  was  mending  a pair  of  socks. 
Thornwell  was  reading  a book.  Suddenly,  he  laid  the  book  down  and 
stood  up.  Then  he  walked  quietly  toward  the  kitchen  door.  Mrs.  Thorn- 
well and  Asaph  looked  at  him  questioningly.  They  had  not  heard  any 
blasts  on  the  tin  horn  which  hung  on  the  stake  at  the  river's  edge,  and 
which  announced  that  a traveler  was  waiting  for  the  ferryman. 

Thornwell  paused  with  his  hand  on  the  doorknob,  turned  toward 
them  and  said,  "I  am  going  out  for  an  armful  of  wood."  Then  the  door 
closed  silently  behind  him. 

He  was  not  seen  again  until  several  months  later.  Then  he  returned 
as  if  from  a few  minutes  absence.  One  evening  in  late  autumn,  when 
Asaph  and  Mrs.  Thornwell  were 
sitting  in  the  kitchen,  the  door 
opened  slowly,  and  Thornwell 
entered  with  an  armful  of  wood. 

Spellbound,  they  watched  as  he 
laid  the  wood  in  the  woodbox 
by  the  stove.  Then  he  smiled  at 
them,  pulled  up  a chair,  and  sat 
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down  at  the  table.  He  opened  his  book,  and  began  to  read,  just  as  though 
an  interval  of  only  a few  minutes  had  elapsed  since  he  had  last  put  it 
aside. 

After  telling  this  story,  the  old  gentleman  would  repeat  several  times 
"That  Thornwell,  that  Thornwell,"  all  the  while  shaking  his  head.  The  old 
gentleman's  words,  "That  Thornwell,  that  Thornwell,"  and  the  shaking  of 
his  head,  as  though  he  were  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  think  about  him, 
haunt  me  the  most— the  points  where  my  imagination  rose.  At  each  re- 
telling 1 wanted  to  know  what  strange  quirk  in  Thornwell's  mind  led  him 
to  his  marital  delinquency,  but  delicacy  forbade  any  questioning  of  the 
old  gentleman  about  his  uncle's  behavior.  I could  only  speculate  upon  the 
reasons  for  it,  until  the  day  when  by  chance  it  might  be  told  to  me. 

That  latest  retelling  occurred  last  summer  when  I was  staying  at  an 
old  inn  in  Vermont.  The  building  dated  back  to  pre-Revolution  days,  and 
the  walls  of  the  low  ceiling  lobby  were  hung  with  old  pictures.  One  of 
these  arrested  my  eye.  It  was  a framed  photograph  of  a ferry. 

From  the  position  from  which  the  picture  had  been  taken,  one  could 
look  straight  down  the  way  through  a chink  in  the  high  hank  to  the  land- 
ing and  over  the  stream  to  the  opposite  store.  A large  flat-bottomed  boat 
was  being  propelled  across  the  river  by  means  of  a pulley  which  was 
attached  to  a big  willow  on  the  nearer  bank  and  to  a stout  post  on  the 
farther  shore.  There  were  several  people  in  the  boat  beside  the  ferryman, 
who  was  bending  to  his  task.  The  land  in  the  background  sloped  up  from 
the  river,  and  was  heavily  wooded  except  for  a short  space  where  the 
rough  road  came  down  to  meet  the  water's  edge.  An  old  battered  tin 
horn  hung  on  a stake  near  the  landing.  On  the  right  side  of  the  way  at 
the  head  of  the  chink  there  was  a large  maple  under  whose  shade  a 
traveler  was  resting  while  waiting  for  the  ferryboat. 

The  ferryhouse  stood  at  the  top  of  the  bank  on  the  left  side  of  the 
way.  It  was  a story  and  a half  in  height,  and  had  two  long  slit-like  win- 
dows, like  half-closed  eyes  under  the  eaves  which  gave  it  a secretive 
look.  The  house  might  have  been  about  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  or 
possibly  twenty-four  feet  broad.  The  door  was  set  squarely  in  the  middle 
between  two  windows  on  the  right  and  two  on  the  left. 

The  old  innkeeper,  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  lobby,  had  observed 
my  interest  in  the  photograph.  He  got  up  and  came  over  to  me  and  said, 
"That  is  a picture  of  the  Old  South  Ferry,  when  Matthias  Thornwell  was 
ferryman." 

"Thornwell,"  I gasped. 
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"Yes,  He  was  quite  a character.  Guests  were  always  telling  stories 
about  him."  He  smiled  solemnly.  "Would  you  like  to  read  the  account  of 
him  which  one  of  our  guests  wrote?" 

I was  so  eager  that  my  reply  was  scarcely  audible.  I answered, 
"Yes." 

The  innkeeper  went  over  to  the  desk,  and  took  out  some  papers 
which  he  handed  to  me.  I began  to  read.  Thornwell  was  of  medium 
height,  of  slender  build  and  about  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
disappearance.  He  was  wearing  a pair  of  dark  gray  trousers  and  jacket. 
His  light  brown  hair  had  a tendency  to  stick  out  in  back  from  under  his 
light  gray  cap. 

Thornwell  was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had  not  intended  to  do 
anything  else,  but  go  out  and  get  an  armful  of  wood  for  the  woodbox. 
When  he  got  out  to  the  woodpile,  however,  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
desire  to  take  another  look  at  the  canoe  which  he  had  bought  that  day. 
The  river  was  high,  and  he  had  anchored  the  canoe  out  of  sight  in  a gully 
upstream.  Perhaps,  he  should  have  beached  it.  As  he  walked  along,  he 
stopped  frequently  to  listen.  He  thought  that  he  had  heard  footsteps  be- 
hind him.  No,  he  had  just  fancied  that  he  had,  but  as  he  approached  the 
gully,  he  stood  in  the  dark  shadow  of  a red  spruce  to  listen  again. 

All  was  quiet  except  for  the  sound  of  the  rushing  water  in  the  river. 
He  descended  the  bank  slowly  and  noiselessly.  He  could  see  his  canoe. 
How  beautiful  it  was!  He  had  wanted  a canoe  for  a long  time,  and  at 
last  he  had  one.  It  pleased  him  to  think  that  no  one  knew  that  he  had  it, 
except  the  stranger  from  whom  he  had  purchased  it.  He  moved  the  canoe 
back  and  forth  in  the  water  of  the  gully,  and  then  out  into  the  river.  He 
had  decided  to  paddle  down  to  the  landing  and  back  before  going  home 
for  the  night.  The  strong  current  in  the  river  caught  the  frail  craft  and 
bore  it  along  switfly.  O the  power  of  the  river!  O the  sheer  joy  of  it!  How 
close  he  was  to  it  now,  but  alas,  he  had  already  reached  the  landing. 

Thornwell  looked  up  at  the  ferryhouse  on  top  of  the  river's  bank. 
There  was  a light  in  Asaph's  room.  Then  it  went  out.  A flicker  of  candle- 
light showed  in  the  hallway.  A moment  later  it  reappeared  in  the  room 
over  the  kitchen.  His  wife  had  gone  to  bed,  but  Thornwell  was  not  sleepy. 
The  lure  of  the  river  was  upon  him. 

He  had  loved  the  river  before  he  had  met  his  wife.  His  passion  for 
the  river  was  violent  not  at  all  like  that  which  he  had  for  her.  His  feeling 
for  her  had  settled  down  after  sixteen  years  of  matrimony  into  a man- 
ageable affection.  He  looked  down  at  his  canoe.  The  graceful  craft  was 
gently  rising  and  falling  on  the  restless  surface  of  the  river.  He  ought  to 
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take  it  back  to  its  berth  in  the  gully,  but  he  lingered  there,  caught  by  the 
washing  and  whispering  spell  of  the  river  in  the  moonlight. 

The  night  grew  colder.  Thornwell  could  feel  the  cold  damp  air  creep- 
ing around  him.  It  chilled  his  clothes  and  penetrated  through  to  his  skin. 
He  roused  himself,  and  went  over  to  his  rowboat.  He  had  some  blankets 
there  under  the  seat,  and  a tin  box  of  food  which  his  wife  had  brought 
out  to  him  that  afternoon.  He  had  not  been  able  to  eat  it  then,  because  he 
had  had  to  go  up  the  river  to  meet  the  man  from  whom  he  had  bought 
the  canoe.  Thornwell  took  them  out  and  put  them  in  the  canoe.  He  looked 
up  at  the  ferryhouse.  A warm  glow  shone  out  from  around  the  drawn 
shades  in  the  kitchen.  His  wife  had  left  a light  for  him. 

The  canoe  was  headed  upstream.  Thornwell  stepped  into  it  quickly. 
He  started  to  paddle,  but  the  river's  current  was  very  strong  there  at  the 
point  of  the  landing,  and  he  was  forced  to  allow  the  river  to  take  him 
downstream  for  a ways.  He  could  have  turned  back,  but  he  was  spell- 
bound by  the  river's  strength  and  had  no  desire  to  resist  it.  He  wrapped 
the  blankets  around  him.  Soon  the  warmth  began  to  return  to  his  skin. 
He  did  not  paddle.  The  river  could  bear  him  where  it  would. 

Thornwell,  lulled  by  the  motion  of  the  canoe  and  by  the  sound  of 
the  river's  murmurings,  drifted  into  a half  sleep.  From  time  to  time  he 
would  arouse  himself  and  gaze  upon  the  shore. 

How  broad  and  deep  the  river  was  in  its  flood!  At  many  points  only 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  along  its  natural  boundaries  rose  above  the 
onrush  of  the  cold  waters.  How  swiftly  his  new  canoe  sped  down  the 
mighty  stream!  The  river  water  rose  to  meet  his  fragile  craft,  yet  he  felt 
no  fear.  His  restless  soul  was  at  ease  in  the  restlessness  of  the  river.  Slow- 
ly the  realization  of  what  he  had  done  became  clearer.  He  ought  to  go 
back. 

Rousing  himself  again,  he  picked  up  his  paddles,  and  the  light  craft 
sought  the  shore.  As  he  stepped  out  upon  the  bank,  he  became  painfully 
aware  that  his  back  and  leg  muscles  were  stiff  and  sore  from  their  ex- 
posure to  the  cold  damp  air,  and  their  cramped  position  in  the  canoe.  He 
could  not  go  home  before  he  had  some  rest. 

In  the  fiant  light  of  the  early  dawn,  he  could  see  that  there  was  a 
small  grove  of  white  pines  about  an  hundred  feet  back  from  the  bank 
of  the  river.  He  carried  his  box  of  food  and  his  blankets  over  to  the 
grove.  He  lay  down  on  the  soft  dry  needles  under  the  pines  and  slept. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  noon,  and  the  warm  sun  shone  upon  him. 
He  sat  up,  and  reached  for  his  box  of  food,  and  ate  his  dinner  of  cold  corn 
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bread  and  roast  chicken.  His  thoughts  turned  to  his  wife  and  his  son,  and 
their  routine  life  together  at  home.  Each  one  fitted  into  a groove.  His  own 
groove  was  the  six  hundred  feet  of  water  from  the  western  bank  to  the 
eastern  shore  and  back  again  whenever  a traveler  wanted  to  pass  over. 
But  the  river  was  long,  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  source 
to  the  sea.  How  many  feet  wide  was  it  when  it  entered  the  sea? 

Thornwell  picked  up  his  blankets  and  box  and  walked  back  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  where  he  had  beached  his  canoe.  Should  he  go  up- 
stream, or  downstream?  From  his  position  there  on  the  shore,  he  could 
look  down  the  river  to  where  it  turned  sharply  to  the  East.  He  began  to 
wonder  what  the  river  was  like  around  the  bend.  Would  one  day  more 
away  from  home  matter  so  very  much?  Asaph  was  able  to  take  care  of 
the  ferry  and  his  mother.  Thornwell  headed  the  canoe  downstream  and 
started  to  paddle,  vigorously. 

And  so  Thornwell  is  destined  by  his  own  choice  to  be  separated  from 
his  wife  and  son  for  several  months.  In  his  mind  he  and  his  family  have 
become  like  three  screws  in  a groove.  If  one  falls  out,  it  will  not  matter 
much.  The  two  that  are  still  in  their  places  will  hold  until  the  missing  one 
is  found,  and  put  back  into  its  proper  position  again. 

Thornwell,  in  your  fellow  citizen's  memory,  you  were  a singular 
person,  scarcely  to  be  understood  except  as  a New  England  oddity.  But 
were  you  not  more  than  that,  were  you  not  a little  mad  to  think  that  your 
wife's  affection  could  be  breached,  and  the  tears  not  flow? 

Mrs.  Thornwell  was  a tall,  slender  woman  with  brown  hair  which 
had  begun  to  turn  gray  around  her  ears.  She  was  usually  dressed  in  a 
house  dress  which  she  had  made  herself.  Unlike  her  husband  she  was  of 
a sociable  disposition,  and  liked  to  chat  with  the  travelers  who  wanted 
to  take  the  ferry.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  local  blacksmith,  Ephraim 
Barnes.  She  first  saw  Matthias  when  he  was  in  her  father's  shop  one  day. 
Her  father  had  invited  Matthias  to  dinner,  and  he  had  accepted.  They  were 
married  several  months  later  after  a quiet  courtship. 

From  her  point  of  view  the  marriage  had  been  happy.  She  loved  him 
and  their  son  Asaph.  She  was  aware  of  the  quiet  selfishness  of  his  mind,, 
however.  He  was  a great  reader,  but  he  seemed  to  like  to  keep  what  he  \ 
read  to  himself.  She  had  often  wished  that  he  would  discuss  what  he  had 
read  with  her  the  way  Asaph  did.  Asaph  was  intellectual  like  his  father, 
but  he  had  her  sociable  nature,  and  enjoyed  talking  with  her,  so  that  she 
had  been  able  to  overlook  her  husband's  failure  in  that  respect.  She  also  i 
knew  that  he  was  inclined  to  be  secretive.  His  desire  for  secrecy  in  their 
affairs  had  been  a source  of  annoyance  to  her.  She  was  very  frank  and 
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open,  and  was  ready  to  confide  in  him  in  everything.  At  times,  he  seemed 
very  strange  to  her,  especially  when  he  wanted  to  go  out  upon  the  river 
when  it  was  at  its  greatest  height.  She  would  try  to  persuade  him  not  to 
go.  Then  he  would  get  angry  with  her  and  tell  her  that  she  was  not  to 
tell  him  what  to  do.  She  would  answer  that  it  was  only  because  she 
loved  him,  and  feared  for  his  safety.  She  had  a fear  of  the  river.  When 
she  had  been  a girl,  her  playmate's  brother  had  been  drowned,  and  she 
had  stood  on  the  bank,  and  watched  as  they  dragged  for  his  body.  She 
had  never  been  able  to  rid  her  mind  of  the  horror  of  it.  As  the  years 
went  by,  she  learned  that  she  could  not  convince  him  that  the  river  was 
dangerous,  but  she  always  dreaded  the  seasons  when  the  river  was  high. 

When  Asaph  told  her  that  he  could  not  find  his  father  on  that  fate- 
ful morning  a cold  fear  had  swept  over  her.  She  was  afraid,  afraid  that 
what  she  had  dreaded  so  long  had  happened.  Asaph  tried  to  allay  her 
fears  by  pointing  out  to  her  that  he  had  not  been  on  the  river,  because  the 
boats  were  still  anchored  to  the  willow  at  the  landing.  Perhaps,  he  had 
gone  to  the  store  for  something.  They  had  waited  for  a while,  then  she 
had  insisted  that  Asaph  should  go  to  the  store  to  see  if  he  had  gone  there. 

When  he  had  come  back  with  the  information  that  his  father  had 
not  been  at  the  store,  and  that  no  one  had  seen  him,  she  had  become  ill 
with  her  fright.  Asaph  had  then  run  to  the  nearest  neighbor  for  help,  and 
a Doctor  had  been  sent  for,  but  he  could  not  help  her.  He  told  them  that 
it  was  a sickness  caused  by  grief,  and  that  time  alone  could  cure  her. 

The  people  in  the  town  were  sympathetic,  and  they  tried  to  help  her, 
but  Thornwell  could  not  be  found.  It  was  a mystery.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  he  might  possibly  have  been  drowned  since  his  wife 
felt  that  he  had. 

Mrs.  Thornwell  slowly  recovered  as  the  weeks  went  by.  During  the 
summer  she  could  often  be  seen  sitting  out  in  the  sun  behind  the  house. 
By  early  fall  she  had  begun  to  chat  with  the  strangers  who  crossed  on 
the  ferryboat.  By  late  autumn  she  seemed  to  have  begun  to  be  resigned 
to  her  widowhood  for  she  no  longer  spoke  of  her  husband. 

Then  one  evening,  when  she  sat  in  the  kitchen  with  Asaph,  their 
son,  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  her  husband,  whom  she  had  grieved 
for  as  dead,  entered  with  an  armful  of  wood.  She  had  sat  there  mute  while 
he  laid  his  wood  down. 

Then  he  smiled  at  her  as  remotely  as  a family  heirloom,  and  even 
in  her  muteness,  she  wondered  why  her  heart  did  not  leap  with  joy,  as 
it  had  before,  at  his  smile. 
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POEM 


if  and  when  I die  I would  come  back  as  a cat 
And  sit 

and  throw  oranges  at  the  wall 
with  green  eyes  and  a tail 

on  the  brown  kitchen  table  in  the  patch  of  sunheat 
feeling  my  fur  melt  in  spurts  and  become 
liquid  furheat 

until  it  cooks  my  body  and  my  brain  with  heat  waves 
and  watch  juice  run  down  and  slip  in 
bit  by  bit 
until  I am  alone. 

No-one  can  touch  be 

but  I can  smell  the  pink  geranium  in  the  orange  pot 
one  inch  from  my  left  paw 

until  suddenly  the  juice  is  still  on  the  brown  table 
and  the  fragrance  of  rotten  oranges  grows  stronger. 


POEM 

We  sit,  arms  folded  on  the  table  top 

pushing  out  phrases  over  the  yellow  beer  glasses 

under  our  eyes; 

Look,  how  it  foams,  we  say,  and  laugh  too  long 

as  though  we  really  cared 

that  the  beer  foamed  and  trickled. 

The  ash  tray  is  full 

It  is  changed  for  a fresh  one. 

Now  the  ends  pile  up  more  slowly; 

The  beer  glasses  are  no  longer  full; 

The  maize  retreats  in  telescoping  emptiness. 

We  sit,  arms  folded  on  the  table  top 
Wanting,  not  wanting,  together,  alone, 
more  alone  than  alone; 
not  one  again,  yet  still  not  two, 
not  two. 
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MYRTLE-TURTLE 

A female  by  the  name  of  Myrtle 
Boiled  together  a lamb  and  turtle 
Until  she  had  a goo-gooey  stew 
Enough  to  feed  one-hundred  and  two. 
With  characteristic  show  of  wit 
She  did  sheepishly  propose  for  it 
The  name  of  Lamb  Stew  a la  Tortoise, 
And  sold  it  in  half-pints  and  quartus. 
Reflecting  on  such  combinations 
She  thought  she'd  try  some  variations; 
But  one  day  while  a turtle  stewing 
She  slipped  into  the  pot  a brewing, 

And  now  for  all  whose  minds  are  fertile 
We  have  a stew  called  Myrtle-Turtle. 
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IT'S  a muddy  old  path  that  leads  from  behind  College  Town  Hotel,  up  the 
hill,  through  the  small  wooded  area,  through  the  field  that  becomes  a 
mud  field  in  the  Spring,  and  into  the  back  yard  of  Joyce  Windsor's 
fraternity  house.  It's  Spring  now;  just  about  daybreak  this  April  morning, 
and  we  can  see  Joyce  stumbling  up  that  muddy  path,  slipping  now  and 
falling  in  the  mud  field,  getting  up,  sloshing  through  the  field,  falling  into 
some  bushes  but  getting  up  and  resuming  his  erratic  route  up  the  hill. 
He's  laughing  now;  laughing  a drunken  laugh;  echoing  off  the  towering 
fraternity  house;  laughing  and  crying  all  at  the  same  time. 

Joyce  Windsor  is  what  you  would  call  average;  average  build,  about 
five  nine;  average  grades  at  State  University,  seventies;  average  collegiate 
appearance,  hair  cut  short,  ivy  league  suit— neat.  But  Joyce  Windsor  is  not 
average  now.  He's  drunk.  Is  that  average?  His  ivy  league  suit  is  covered 
with  caked  mud  and  blood.  His  shirt  is  ripped  and  his  tie  is  missing— wild 
hair,  swollen  lip,  left  eye  swollen  shut. 

He's  enterring  the  back  yard  now,  past  the  parked  cars,  into  the 
driveway;  he  can't  see;  he  doesn't  see  that  puddle.  He  falls— he  doesn't 
even  have  time  or  reactions  to  cushion  his  fall  with  his  hands— the  whole 
side  of  his  face  scratching  the  bottom,  his  whole  body  prostrate  in  the 
puddle.  Face  first  he  falls,  joltingly,  soberingly,  into  a puddle  at  least  six 
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inches  deep.  It  would  be  so  easy  just  to  lie  there  and  let  the  muddy  wa- 
ter inundate  his  lungs,  his  mind,  his  soul. 

The  sun  is  just  coming  up,  but  Joyce  doesn't  know.  He  lifts  his  head 
and  shoulders  out  of  the  puddle  by  pushing  up  with  his  hands.  Gazing, 
staring,  lost  in  the  muddy  swirl  below  him,  and  that  face  gazing,  staring 
back,  distorted  by  the  rippling  waters.  He's  laughing  now;  laughing  loud- 
er and  louder  still  prostrate  in  the  muck  and  filth,  and  holding  himself  up 
with  his  hands  and  laughing.  "Is  this  what  your  mother  had  in  mind  for 
you,  Joycy,  boy?"  His  words  echo  off  the  house  but  no  one  hears.  Joyce 
is  slowly  becoming  aware  of  the  rising  sun  and  his  reflection  in  the  water. 
It  isn't  laughter  that  breaks  the  early  morning  still.  Perhaps  it's  a sob,  or 
nothing. 

The  still  muddy  water  and  the  swirling  mud  of  his  mind  are  all  com- 
ing into  one.  Never  moving,  he  remembers  his  mother  and  father.  He 
remembers  a little  boy  running  to  his  father.  "Dad,"  but  his  father  was 
busy  and  didn't  hear  him.  "Dad,  they  were  teasing  me  about  my  name 
again.  Make  them  stop,  please."  His  father  hardly  glanced  at  the  boy. 
His  answer  was  mechanical,  "Is  that  the  way  Joyce  Kilmer  would  behave? 
You're  named  after  a hero  and  a poet.  Be  proud  of  your  name.  Show  them 
you  can  be  a hero." 

He  remembers  the  same  little  boy  later  that  same  day  running  up  to 
his  mother.  His  shirt  was  ripped,  and  his  face  was  cut.  "Mom,  I tried  to 
show  them  that  I'm  a hero.  Honest,  I tried,  mom." 

His  mother  telling  him  to  go  clean  himself,  "I  have  company  coming. 
You  know  that.  Why  aren't  you  ever  considerate?  Just  once  won't  you 
think  of  me  and  the  way  I feel?  Now  hurry  and  get  cleaned,  and  don't 
use  the  good  towels.  Blood  stains."  She  never  noticed  the  tears  in  his 
eyes.  She  never  heard  the  choked,  "Yes,  ma'm." 

He  is  holding  himself  surprisingly  steady  above  that  puddle,  not 
wanting  to  move;  watching  the  ripples  made  by  the  drops  of  water  fall- 
ing from  his  hair.  He  lets  himself  drop  to  his  elbows.  His  face  is  still  out 
of  the  water.  He  contemplates  his  reflection  almost  meditating.  The  drops 
from  his  hair  are  joined  by  drops  of  a saltier  nature. 

"Why  move?"  he  thinks.  "Why  go  back  to  that?  I can  change  and  I 
will.  Steve  knows  I can  change."  Joyce  has  just  been  to  a party  at  Steve 
McHaven's  apartment.  Steve  was  Joyce's  roommate  when  they  were 
freshmen,  but  Steve  is  married  now  and  lives  in  an  apartment  in  town. 
He  still  is  a student,  and  a fraternity  brother  of  Joyce.  Joyce  is  remem- 
bering the  days  when  he  and  Steve  were  roommates. 
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"Hey,  what  do  you  say,  Steve,  let's  go  downtown  for  a pizza?" 

"I  have  too  much  work  to  do.  You  go  ahead,  if  you  want." 

"Aw,  come  on." 

"I  can't.  You  don't  need  me.  They'll  sell  you  a pizza  without  me." 

"We'll  just  go  down,  and  come  right  back." 

"I  don't  want  a pizza.  Don't  you  understand?" 

"All  right.  I just  thought  . . 

"Why  don't  you  knock  it  off?  I've  got  to  get  this  done." 

They  both  returned  to  their  studies  at  their  respective  desks.  It  was 
a Wednesday  night  and  Joyce  had  an  exam  the  next  day,  but  he  just 
couldn't  seem  to  get  interested  in  his  text.  He  was  sitting  at  his  desk  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  book,  but  he  wasn't  looking  at  the  words.  There 
was  a mirror  just  above  Joyce's  desk.  He  looked  into  the  mirror,  and  he 
could  see  Steve's  reflection.  Steve  and  Joyce  bore  a remarkable  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  They  were  often  mistaken  for  brothers  and  occa- 
sionally for  twins.  About  the  only  difference  in  appearance  is  that  Steve 
is  growing  prematurely  bald.  Joyce  was  staring  at  Steve's  thinning  hair 
in  the  reflection  in  the  mirror.  He  was  thinking  of  how  people  often 
mistook  them  for  brothers.  He  wondered  why  he  looked  up  to  Steve  so 
much.  They  are  the  same  age.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Joyce  is  two  months 
older  than  Steve. 

Joyce  thought  of  the  months  that  he  and  Gloria  were  "pinned."  He 
thought  of  the  many  times  that  they  had  double  dated  with  Steve  and 
his  girl,  Doris.  It  was  Doris  who  had  originally  introduced  him  to  Gloria. 
He  knew  where  Steve  and  Doris  went  and  what  they  did  when  they 
stayed  out  all  night.  He  knew  that  Gloria  knew,  too.  Some  weekends 
Doris  would  sign  out  that  she  was  going  home  or  to  a friend's  home.  It 
would  embarrass  Joyce  when  he  and  Gloria  would  double  with  Steve 
and  Doris,  and  they'd  bring  Gloria  back  to  the  dorm  but  Doris  wouldn't 
go  in.  It  would  be  an  awkward  ride  back  to  the  house,  then  Steve  would 
let  him  off,  and  he'd  drive  off  with  Doris. 

Joyce  remembered  the  weekend  that  Gloria  was  supposed  to  sign 
out  for  overnight,  too.  He  remembered  how,  at  the  last  moment,  when 
he  picked  up  Gloria,  he  had  told  her  not  to  sign  out  for  overnight.  He 
couldn't  explain  the  reason  to  Gloria  or  to  himself.  Steve  had  said  that 
he  understood.  Nothing  more  was  said  about  it. 

"Hey,  Steve,"  Joyce  was  speaking  to  the  reflection  in  the  mirror. 

"Don't  tell  me  you  still  want  a pizza,"  Steve  answered  without  look- 
ing up  from  his  studies. 
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"No,  I don't  want  a pizza/'  I'm  sorry  I mentioned  it.  I should  have 
realized  that  you'd  have  work  to  do." 

Steve  looked  up  from  his  book,  then  turned  and  looked  at  Joyce. 
Joyce  continued  watching  him  in  the  mirror.  "You  know,  Joyce,"  Steve 
began  slowly,  "you  shouldn't  always  be  apologizing.  I don't  know  how 
to  explain  it.  "It'd  be  better  if  you  wouldn't  always  be  apologizing.  You 
know  what  I mean?" 

"I  know,  Steve.  I guess  that's  just  the  way  I am  and  there's  nothing 
I can  do  about  it."  Steve  started  to  speak  but  he  didn't.  He  went  back  to 
his  studies.  "You  know,  Steve,"  Joyce  continued,  still  talking  to  the  mir- 
ror, "I  think  you  probably  understand  me  better  than  anybody.  I guess 
that  sounds  funny,  but  it's  true."  Steve  didn't  answer  him.  He  thought  he 
was  probably  the  only  one  who  understood  Joyce. 

Joyce  is  still  staring  at  his  reflection  in  the  water,  but  he  has  stopped 
thinking  of  the  days  when  he  and  Steve  were  roommates.  He  is 
thinking  back  to  that  afternoon,  before  Steve's  party.  He  was  sitting  in 
the  cafeteria  of  the  Student  Union.  At  the  table  next  to  him  sat  Peter 
Carter.  Pete  is  president  of  his  class,  president  of  the  biggest  most 
coveted  fraternity  on  campus,  captain  of  the  basketball  team,  friend  of 
anyone  who  is  anyone,  and  would-be  friend  of  anyone  who  hoped  to  be 
anyone.  He  is,  in  short,  the  biggest  of  the  big  men  on  campus.  He  was 
wearing  a crew  neck  sweater,  chinos,  white  socks,  and  worn-out  sneak- 
ers. Everyone  at  the  table  was  dressed  more  or  less  the  same  as  Pete. 
His  hair  is  cut  short.  Everyone  with  him  had  his  hair  cut  like  Pete's  or  did 
Pete  dress  and  comb  his  hair  like  everyone  else  at  the  table? 

"Hey,  Pete,"  someone  at  the  table  with  him  said,  "that  was  some 
chick  you  were  out  with  Saturday  night.  Where'd  you  find  that?" 

"Like  that?"  Pete  asked,  smiling  his  reply. 

"I  don't  know  what  you've  got,  Carter,"  the  voice  continued,  "a  dif- 
ferent chick  every  week-end,  and  all  nice." 

Pete  smiled. 

"Anybody  going  back  to  the  house?"  somebody  else  asked. 

"Why  not?"  Pete  answered,  and  everyone  at  the  table  rose  and  left. 

This  much  Joyce  heard  and  is  remembering.  He  is  not  in  the  same 
fraternity  as  Pete.  He  doesn't  know  anything  about  Pete's  walk  back  to 
the  house.  Joyce  stayed  in  the  cafeteria  when  Pete  and  his  friends  left. 

Pete  and  his  friends  left  the  cafeteria  and  headed  into  the  late  after- 
noon springtime.  The  sun  was  just  setting  and  it  blinded  Pete  somewhat 
as  he  headed  west  toward  the  fraternity  house.  "You  going  to  the  stag 
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at  Steve  McHaven's  place  tonight?"  someone  asked  Pete.  "Just  about 
everybody  is  going." 

"I  don't  know/'  Pete  answered.  "I  hadn't  thought  much  about  it.  I 
guess  so." 

"Hey,  guess  who's  going,"  the  voice  continued  in  sudden  recollec- 
tion, "that  jerk  Joyce  Windsor.  You  heard  about  him  getting  house  in 
trouble,  didn't  you?"  The  question  wasn't  meant  to  be  answered.  Every- 
one had  heard  about  that.  "I  don't  know  why,  but  every  party  he  goes  to 
he  gets  bombed,  and  makes  an  obnoxious  ass  out  of  himself.  Maybe 
that's  it;  maybe  he's  just  a natural  ass.  I don't  know,  I think  he's  an  ass." 

Pete  smiled  and  shrugged.  The  sun  had  almost  set.  It  was  almost 
dark,  and  Pete  wasn't  bothered  so  much  by  the  sun  anymore. 

The  sun  has  completely  cleared  the  horizon.  Joyce  is  wondering  if 
anybody  is  up  in  the  fraternity  yet.  The  cold  muddy  water  seems  a part 
of  him  now.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  destroying  his  reflection,  but  now  he 
can  see  the  bottom  of  the  puddle.  He  is  looking  at  the  warped  image  of 
his  watch  still  securely  bound  to  his  wrist  at  the  bottom  of  the  puddle. 
'Son-of-a-gun,'  he  is  thinking.  'It  really  is  waterproof.  I wonder  if  I stayed 
in  this  position  all  day  if  it  would  still  be  running.  What  a stupid  thing  to 
be  thinking!  I should  be  in  bed.'  But  he  doesn't  move.  He  won't  move. 
It's  as  if  he  is  hypnotized  or  the  water  has  frozen  and  he  is  trapped.  For 
awhile  he  even  imagines  himself  to  be  trapped  in  that  prone  position. 
He  is  straining  his  muscles  and  pretending  to  try  to  break  loose.  It's  no 
use.  He's  trapped. 

He  lifts  his  lead  and  looks  at  the  house.  It's  as  if  he  is  lying  on  his 
back  at  the  bottom  of  the  puddle.  The  house  seems  to  weave  and  blur. 
Now  it  has  stopped  weaving  and  is  just  blurred.  A drop  stirs  the  still 
puddle,  and  Joyce  is  watching  the  concentric  circles  flowing;  backing 
away.  His  memory  comes  alive  once  again,  and  he  imagines  himself  sit- 
ting in  the  middle  of  the  circles;  around  him  are  his  fraternity  brothers. 
"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Windsor?"  It  seems  as  if  they  are  all  speak- 
ing in  unison.  "Don't  you  have  the  brains  you  were  born  with?"  He  was 
just  sitting  there  on  that  stool  in  the  center  of  his  room.  He  made  no  re- 
ply. They  continued,  "What  ever  possessed  you  to  tell  the  dean  to  go  to 
hell?" 

He  answered  in  a squeaky  whisper,  "I  didn't  know  he  was  the 
dean." 

"Can't  you  just  pass  out  when  you  get  drunk?  Why  do  you  have  to 
be  such  an  ass?  We  could  go  on  social  probation.  You  know  that,  don't 
you?" 
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He  nodded,  "I'm  sorry." 

"Why  don't  you  go  inactive  and  get  away  from  here,"  they  con- 
tinued. 

There  are  many  concentric  ripples  now.  Joyce  is  watching  them  as 
they  flow  back,  flowing  into  each  other,  still,  always  backing  away. 

Tears  are  washing  tiny  paths  in  the  mud  on  his  face.  They  flow  from 
his  eyes  down  over  his  cheekbones,  on  to  his  chin,  then  pause  and  drop 
to  the  muddy  water  below.  Joyce  is  remembering  a time  that  seems  to 
him  to  be  only  minutes  before.  Actually  it  was  earlier  this  same  night.  He 
remembers  leaving  the  fraternity  house,  and  walking  into  town  to  the 
party  at  Steve's  place.  There  is  a building  in  town  with  a faded  sign  over 
the  main  entrance  reading,  "Student  Rooms,  Inquire  Within."  He  remem- 
bers entering  that  building  and  climbing  the  stairs.  On  the  second  floor 
lives  Steve  McHaven.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  he  arrived.  The  party 
had  been  in  full  swing  for  about  two  hours. 

Steve's  apartment  has  two  bedrooms,  a kitchen,  and  a very  large 
living  room.  There's  even  a piano.  As  Joyce  was  climbing  the  stairs,  Pete 
Carter  was  at  the  piano,  playing.  Several  others  were  leaning  on  the 
piano  drinking  beer.  There  was  a can  of  beer  on  the  piano  for  Pete.  He 
stopped  playing,  took  a long  drink  from  the  can,  then  continued  playing. 
People  began  to  sing.  No  one  was  really  drunk,  just  high.  Everyone  was 
happy.  A friend  of  Steve's  was.  getting  married,  and  they  felt  happy  for 
Steve's  friend.  No  one  knew  him,  though.  He  didn't  come.  No  reason  to 
spoil  the  party.  Singing,  "for  it's  Gin,  Gin,  Gin  that  makes  you  want  to 
sin."  And,  in  the  kitchen,  a chug-a-iug  race.  Telling  jokes,  talk,  laughter, 
then— silence.  The  silence  fell  like  a curtain;  not  suddenly,  but  quickly  and 
gradually,  like  a curtain.  Everyone  was  looking  at  the  door.  And,  at  the 
door  stood  Joyce.  Even  those  who  were  not  in  the  same  fraternity  as 
Steve  and  Joyce  knew  about  the  trouble  that  Joyce  had  started. 

"Cut  it,"  Joyce  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  his  arrival.  "I  know  what 
the  story  is.  Here,  here's  five  bucks.  I think  I'll  do  a little  drinking."  He 
pushed  a five  dollar  bill  into  Steve's  shirt  pocket. 

"I'm  not  going  to  take  that,"  Steve  said  taking  the  bill  out  of  his 

pocket  and  giving  it  back  to  Joyce.  "Help  yourself  to  the  beer,  there's 
plenty.  I'd  better  check  on  the  party.  I'll  see  you  later.  Come  on  in  and 
join  us,  if  you  feel  like  it."  Steve  no  more  expected  Joyce  to  join  the 

party  that  he  expected  those  at  the  party  to  go  to  Joyce  and  tell  him  that 

everything  was  all  right;  that  his  telling  the  dean  to  go  to  hell  would 
cause  no  trouble.  He  went  back  into  the  living  room  and  Joyce  put  the 
five  bucks  on  the  table  and  began  to  drink  his  first  beer  of  the  evening. 
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While  he  was  drinking  his  seventh  beer  one  of  his  fraternity  brothers 
came  into  the  kitchen  to  get  another  case  of  beer  and  bring  it  into  the  liv- 
ing room.  Joyce  said  hello  to  him,  but  he  didn't  answer  except  to  com- 
ment, "You  still  here?"  While  Joyce  was  drinking  his  twelfth  another 
fraternity  brother  came  in  to  get  another  case.  This  time  Joyce  knew 
better  than  to  speak.  They  completely  ignored  each  other. 

As  the  evening  wore  into  very  early  morning  his  drinking  became 
much  slower,  but  it  never  stopped.  It  seems  to  Joyce  as  if  he  did  no 
thinking  at  all  during  that  time.  He  just  drank,  listened  to  the  party  in  the 
other  room,  and  listened  to  people  as  they  left  telling  Steve  what  a good 
time  they  had  had. 

At  about  four  in  the  morning,  Joyce  rose  from  the  table  and  found 
his  way  into  the  living  room.  Steve  and  Pete  were  sitting  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  talking.  They  stopped  talking  when  Joyce  entered  the 
room.  Joyce  started  to  walk  in,  stumbled,  and  fell.  He  stood  up  quickly, 
looking  to  see  what  reaction  the  fall  had  had  on  Pete  and  Steve.  He  stood 
there  for  a long  moment  with  his  fists  clenched  so  tightly  his  knuckles 
were  turning  white.  And  then  he  spoke,  "Why  are  you  laughing  at  me?" 
His  voice  was  calm  although  somewhat  strained.  Pete  and  Steve  were 
expressionless.  "Why— you're  always  laughing."  His  voice  was  becoming 
louder  and  slightly  hysterical.  He  was  very  drunk.  "You're  such  a big 
man,  aren't  you,  Pete?  Why  do  you  have  to  pick  on  me?  Why  doesn't 
everyobdy  leave  me  alone?"  He  was  hysterical  now.  He  was  screaming, 
"Stop  laughing.  Stop!"  He  lunged  at  Carter,  trying  to  scratch  him.  He 
pulled  at  his  hair,  and  ripped  his  shirt  before  Pete  could  push  him  away, 
stand,  and  punch  him  to  the  floor. 

Pete  looked  at  Joyce  lying  on  the  floor  crying.  Then  he  turned  to 
Steve,  who  was  standing  by  this  time,  ready  to  stop  the  fight  that  never 
really  became  a fight.  "I  don't  understand.  I hardly  know  him,  Steve." 

"Yeah,  I know,"  Steve  said.  "I  don't  mean  to  kick  you  out,  but  maybe 
it  would  be  better  if  you  left." 

"I  guess  it  would.  I'm  sorry  about  this,  Steve." 

"It  wasn't  your  fault,"  Steve  said  as  Pete  opened  the  door  and  headed 
toward  the  stairs.  "See  you  tomorrow." 

"Late  tomorrow,"  Pete  answered.  "I'm  cutting  my  morning  classes." 

Steve  closed  the  door  behind  Pete,  turned,  and  walked  over  to 
Joyce,  who  was  still  lying  on  the  floor.  By  this  time  his  crying  was  silent. 
"Are  you  all  right?"  he  asked,  leaning  over  Joyce. 

Joyce  nodded.  Steve  sat  down  in  a big  easy  chair  about  three  feet 
from  Joyce.  Joyce  rolled  over  on  one  side,  and,  still  lying  on  the  floor. 
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looked  at  Steve,  and  said,  "I'm  sorry,  Steve,"  Steve  said  nothing.  Joyce 
sobbed  a little.  "What's  the  matter  with  me,  Steve?"  Steve  just  stared  at 
him  and  shook  his  head.  It  wasn't  disgust  that  he  felt  toward  Joyce.  It 
wasn't  even  pity,  really.  "You  know  what  the  trouble  is,"  Joyce  con- 
tinued. "Don't  you,  Steve?"  Steve  nodded.  "You've  always  been  able  to 
talk  to  me  and  help  me.  Why  won't  you  tell  me  now?  Why  won't  you 
help  me?" 

"Stand  up,"  Steve  said. 

Joyce  looked  at  him  somewhat  stunned.  "I  can't,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  you  can,"  Steve  said.  "But  you  won't.  That's  your  trouble.  You 
won't  stand  by  yourself."  Joyce  said  nothing.  "I'll  make  some  coffee," 
Steve  said,  and  he  got  up  and  walked  into  the  kitchen.  From  his  position 
on  the  floor,  Joyce  thought  that  Steve  looked  very  tall  and  big  and 
straight. 

After  Steve  had  gone  into  the  kitchen,  Joyce  felt  that  he  was  sober 
enough  to  leave.  Steve  heard  him  making  his  way  down  the  stairs  and 
ran  to  the  door,  but  when  he  got  there,  Joyce  was  just  going  out  the  out- 
side door.  Steve  stood  in  the  doorway  for  a long  while  then  he  whispered, 
"Good  luck,"  closed  the  door,  went  back  in  the  apartment,  and  went  to 
bed. 

Joyce's  mind  is  on  the  present  now.  "I  can  stand,"  he  mumbles  aloud. 
"Steve  knows  I can.  And  I will.  I'll  surprise  them  all.  I'll  stand."  For  just  a 
moment  he  tries  to  lift  himself  up,  then  he  relaxes  and  his  elbows  sink 
further  in  the  mud.  His  clothes  are  now  an  integral  part  of  his  body.  There 
is  an  aching  in  his  arms,  shoulders,  and  neck;  still  those  circles  are  flow- 
ing out  and  down.  A twig  in  the  puddle  becomes  a shape  in  Joyce's  mind 
then  disappears.  A circle  becomes  a face,  Gloria's  face.  His  mind  races 
back  to  the  night  they  broke  up. 

Gloria  had  just  returned  Joyce's  fraternity  pin.  He  was  crying.  "Did 
you  ever  love  me,  Gloria?" 

"Yes." 

"A  lot?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'a  lot'?" 

"As  much  as  I still  love  you?" 

"I  can't." 

They  were  parked  in  Joyce's  car.  Joyce  buried  his  face  in  Gloria's 
breasts.  "Why,  Gloria?"  he  sobbed.  "Why?  Please  tell  me.  Help  me, 
Gloria.  Can't  you  see  that  I need  you?  Please  help  me?" 

"I  can't  Joyce,  No  woman  could.  No  one  can  help  you  but  yourself." 

Joyce  can  see  many  circles  now.  He  can  see  his  mother,  his  father, 
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his  fraternity  brothers,  Pete,  Steve,  Gloria,  everyone  in  the  cafeteria,  and 
they  are  all  laughing.  The  circles  seem  to  be  flowing  in  now;  flowing  in 
and  down.  They  seem  to  be  pulling  him  down.  Now  he  is  sick  and  his 
arms  collapse.  He  falls  face  first  into  the  puddle  and  his  own  sickness.  No 
longer  do  his  arms,  shoulders,  and  neck  ache.  No  longer  can  he  see  the 
concentric  circles.  Now  there  is  quiet  and  sleep.  He  coughs  and  rolls  over. 
Now  he  is  asleep  in  the  slimy  mud  with  the  sun  rising  and  shining  on  his 
face. 

Up  above  him  someone  raises  a curtain  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
fraternity  house  and  looks  out,  then  someone  leaves  the  window  quickly. 
Someone  will  carry  him  in  the  house  and  put  him  to  bed.  Even  in  his 
sleep  Joyce  knows  this. 

"Come  on  in,  Joyce/'  Steve  said  at  last.  "You  know  everybody,  don't 
you?"  Joyce  didn't  reply.  He  just  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  at  the 
faces,  which  in  turn,  were  looking  at  him  accusingly.  Then  Steve  turned 
away  from  the  door  and  spoke  to  the  crowd,  "For  those  of  you  who 
aren't  from  the  house,  this  is  Joyce  Windsor,  a fraternity  brother  of  mine." 
His  unnecessary  introduction  was  met  with  silence.  Then,  turning  back 
to  Joyce,  he  said,  "The  better  half's  at  her  mother's.  She's  sure  going  to 
be  sore  when  she  sees  the  place."  He  forced  a chuckle.  He  didn't  know 
what  to  stay  or  do.  After  a pause  that  seemed  much  longer  that  it  really 
was,  he  said,  "Hey,  what  are  we  all  standing  around  for?  Come  on  in, 
Joyce.  Let's  have  a beer  together,  just  like  old  times."  The  party  backed 
away  as  Steve  led  Joyce  into  the  kitchen.  Then,  when  they  were  alone, 
and  the  party  had  resumed  somewhat,  he  said,  "I've  been  talking  to  some 
of  the  guys,  Joyce,  and  they  say  the  dean  can't  do  anything  to  the  house. 
The  most  he  can  do  is  give  you  a warning.  After  all,  this  is  the  first  time 
you've  been  in  trouble  with  him." 
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THE  FALL 

She  would  like  to  be  named  Cleopatra. 
One  midnight 
he  hugged  the  moist  rock. 

She  was  stern. 

He  neared  to  kiss 

but  on  her  lips 

the  frost  dispelled  him. 

Long  since  then  he  shivers, 

searching 

for  a warm  spot. 


Karen  Tucker 

A PLACE  OF  PARTING 

Parting,  they  say  is  such  sweet  sorrow. 

I find  it  not,  for  once  a moment's  chance 
Is  gone,  it  cannot  be  recaught.  No  matter 
What  the  mood  or  meaning  be,  the  sweetness 
Or  its  sorrow,  in  that  place,  cannot  be  lived 
Or  loved  again.  A sad  refrain  is  often  heard. 

But  can  an  unsaid  word  be  echoed  memory? 

Or  must  it  forever  unsaid  be,  and  lie  and  tremble 
On  a parted  lip,  or  in  a moistened  eye; 

Or  on  a pillow  where  an  unloved  lover  cries? 

No,  — parting  is  not  sweet,  nor  is  it  sorrow. 
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AND  GOD  SAW  THAT  IT  WAS  GOOD 


FROM  what  I've  been  told  it  happened  on  the  sixth  day,  that  is,  I was 
born  on  the  sixth  day.  i awoke  from  what  seemed  like  a deep  sleep  and 
found  myself  in  a lovely  garden.  About  me  flew  little  winged  things 
which  I called  birds,  and  their  chirpings  and  whistlings  were  pleasing  to 
my  ear.  I walked  throughout  the  garden  and  began  to  name  all  things. 
The  climate  was  warm:  it  had  to  be,  for  I had  no  clothes,  and  with  the 
economy  primitive  as  it  was,  I saw  no  chance  of  picking  myself  up  any. 
I suppose  I could  have  killed  something  and  skinned  it,  but  somehow 
the  atmosphere  was  not  conducive  to  this  sort  of  thing.  Life  there  might 
have  been  great,  except  for  one  thing:  work.  I had  hardly  settled  down 
in  this  eden-like  existence  when  a booming  voice  startled  me  from  my 
nap.  I jumped  to  my  feet  and  looked  around;  no  one  was  there.  A slight 
breeze  tingled  the  hairs  on  my  body,  and  I had  a funny  feeling  that 
someone  was  watching  me.  Then  out  of  the  firmament  came  a rushing 
howling  wind,  and  I was  cold.  And  a voice  followed  the  wind,  and  it 
commanded  me  to  dress  the  garden  and  keep  it.  And  in  my  mind  I said 
to  myself,  "I  knew  it.  It  was  sure  to  come/'  And  the  voice  told  me  about 
feeding  myself  of  every  tree  in  the  garden,  but  then  the  voice  told  me 
I was  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  or  I'd  die.  I didn't  know  what 
"die"  meant,  but  it  sounded  depressing,  so  I decided  I'd  decided  I'd  not 
eat  of  that  tree. 

While  I was  out  giving  names  to  all  cattle  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
I suddenly  felt  very  sleepy.  My  lids  became  heavy,  and  I felt  as  if  I must 
either  lie  down  immediately  or  fall  down  in  a swoon.  I laid  down  my 
talleysheet  and  tried  to  find  a comfortable  position  in  the  grass.  A few 
ants  climbed  on  me,  tickling  as  they  made  their  way  over  my  body,  but, 
since  we  were  all  friends  in  those  days,  I let  them  be.  Soon  a deep  sleep 
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fell  over  me,  and  I had  a strange  dream.  I remember  I felt  a tickling  on 
my  side,  and  thought  the  damn  ants  were  still  running  around.  Then  I 
was  sure  I felt  someone's  hand  in  my  side.  What  an  odd  dream.  When  I 
awoke  later,  there  was  a stranger  before  me.  It  was  similar  to  me,  but 
not  similar.  The  hair  on  its  head  was  quite  a bit  longer,  and  its  torso 
appeared  to  have  additions  to  and  subtractions  from  my  own.  That  boom- 
ing voice  came  on  again,  scaring  us  both,  and  shouted  that  here  was  a 
mate.  So  who  needed  a mate?  You  don't  miss  what  you  don't  know  about. 
She  said,  "Hi,  Adam",  and  for  some  unknown  reason  I said:  "This  is  now 
bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh:  she  shall  be  called  Woman,  be- 
cause she  was  taken  out  of  Man."  Now  I think  this  was  quite  a welcoming 
speech  for  someone  of  my  background  and  education.  The  girl,  naturally, 
was  highly  impressed  and  told  me  so.  I passed  it  off  as  nothing  and  asked 
her  if  she'd  like  to  name  animals  with  me.  She  said  that  sounded  fine, 
and  off  we  went.  This  proved  to  be  somewhat  of  a mistake.  Hardly  had 
we  begun  when  a large  horned  animal  walked  by  us. 

"Ooh,  there  goes  one.  Can  I name  it,  Adam?  Can  I?" 

"What  did  you  have  in  mind?" 

"We'll  call  it  'rhinoceros'." 

"What?  Are  you  serious,  Woman?  What  kind  of  a name  is  that?  Why 
I can't  even  spell  it." 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  called  a rhinoceros.  After  hippopotamus, 
tsetse  fly,  and  aardvark  I sent  her  home. 

When  I returned  home  that  evening,  home  being  a rather  fashionable 
cave  at  the  east  end  of  the  garden,  I found  my  woman  bursting  over  with 
joy  and  enthusiasm. 

"You'll  never  guess  what  I did  after  I left  you  this  afternoon,"  she 

said. 

Remembering  an  example  of  her  mentality  earlier  in  the  day,  I was 
afraid  to  guess. 

"I  made  a friend,"  she  said.  "He's  the  cutest  thing.  At  first  I thought 
he  was  an  animal  since  he  didn't  look  look  us.  He's  long  and  thin  and 
squirms  on  his  belly.  Doesn't  have  any  arms  or  legs,  poor  thing.  And  a 
funny  tongue.  Well,  anyways,  I was  trying  to  think  of  what  to  call  him, 
and  he  suddenly  says,  'I'm  a serpent.'  You  can  imagine  my  surprise  at  this. 
Well,  anyways,  we  got  to  talking,  and  he's  so  interesting.  I told  him  about 
you,  and  he  says  he's  heard  of  you,  but  so  far  hasn't  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you.  I told  him  I'd  introduce  him  to  you  first  chance  I got,  and 
he  said  that  was  fi ne.  Maybe  tomorrow  we  can  look  him  up,  huh?" 
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"Fat  chance,  Woman.  I've  still  got  to  name  a slew  of  animals  and 
then  dress  down  the  garden.  Faaugh,  what  a life." 

Weeks  later,  while  Adam  was  off  dressing  the  garden,  his  woman 
went  wandering  off  to  the  midst  of  the  garden  to  find  her  friend  Serpent. 

"Psst,  over  here,"  whispered  the  subtle  serpent.  "Where's  Adam? 
Is  he  with  you?" 

"No,  he's  out  working.  Work,  work,  work,  that's  all  he  ever  does. 
It's  enough  to  get  you  down.  I don't  see  him  from  one  end  of  the  day 
to  the  other,  and  then  he  comes  home  tired  and  grouchy.  He  calls  me 
dumb  because  of  what  I named  the  animals.  Can  I help  it  if  it  looked 
like  a rhinoceros?  And  then  there's  another  thing:  I shouldn't  tell  you  this 
Serpent,  but  you're  the  only  friend  I have,  and  I've  got  to  talk  to  some- 
one. When  I was  made  and  given  to  Adam,  God  said:  'A  man  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife:  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.'  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  Serpent, 
there's  been  damn  little  cleaving  going  on  lately.  I don't  know  what  to  do. 
And  every  time  I open  my  mouth  he  yells  at  me.  He  said  yesterday  that 
it  was  a lucky  thing  for  me  I was  the  only  woman  in  creation,  else  I'd  be 
out  in  the  cold.  He  even  told  me  he  wished  God  had  taken  a second  rib; 
it  was  obvious  he  had  stretched  that  first  one  too  far  and  didn't  have 
enough  left  to  make  me  a brain.  That  hurt,  Serpent.  I want  to  be  happy 
here  and  make  Adam  happy.  So  far  I'm  doing  neither.  What  can  I do?" 

The  wily  serpent  smiled  to  himself,-  and  said  unto  the  woman,  "Yea, 
hath  God  said,  'Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden'?" 

"What  a funny  way  you  have  of  speaking,  Serpent,  with  you  'yea' 

I and  'ye'.  If  I didn't  know  you  I'd  think  something  was  different  about  you. 
Yes,  He  said  we  could  eat  of  them  all  except  one,  the  one  in  the  center 
of  the  garden,  that  one  over  there  behind  you.  Not  only  can't  we  eat  of  it, 
we  can't  even  touch  it,  last  we  die.  What's  with  that  tree,  Serpent?" 

"That  tree,"  said  the  scurrilous  serpent,  "is  the  means  by  which  you 
can  hold  onto  your  husband.  That  is  the  tree  of  knowledge..  And  you  will 
not  die  of  eating  of  it.  God  knows  that  the  day  you  eat  of  this  tree  your 
eyes  will  be  opened,  and  you  will  be  as  a god  yourself,  knowing  good 
and  evil.  Here's  your  big  chance,  Woman.  The  opportunity  to  learn  in 
your  spare  time,  to  educate  yourself  at  home  and  impress  Adam  with 
your  wisdom  and  learning.  Imagine  the  new  vistas  that  will  open  to  you. 
With  an  education  you  can  be  someone.  Would  Adam  have  laughed  and 
doubted  your  mentality  when  you  named  the  rhinoceros  if  you  had  had 
an  education?  I guess  he  wouldn't  have.  He  would  have  beamed  with 
pride  and  thought:  'She  has  a thinking  woman's  tastes.'  He'll  respect  you 
as  his  equal,  look  to  you  for  advice,  share  his  intellectual  experiences 
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with  you.  You'll  be  more  than  his  wife:  you'll  be  his  best  friend  also. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"I'll  take  a dozen  of  those  apples  right  away.  Are  you  sure  it's  safe, 
that  God  won't  get  all  excited  and  in  a funk?" 

"Would  I steer  you  wrong,  your  only  friend?  Believe  me,  Adam  will 
respect  you  for  all  this  trouble  you're  going  to  for  his  sake.  This  will  be 
the  force  that  will  bind  you  two  together.  After  this,  he  may  even  give 
you  a name  instead  of  saying,  'Hey,  Woman  . . .'  Take  these  apples  home 
to  supper  now.  Perhaps  you  had  better  give  one  to  Adam  also,  just  to 
make  sure  you  are  both  on  the  same  level  of  intelligence.  Don't  bother 
thanking  me  now.  To  see  you  happy  will  be  thanks  enough.  Run  along 
home  to  your  husband  now." 

The  woman  ran  home  with  the  apples.  Excitedly  she  set  the  table 
for  supper,  making  sure  Adam  had  an  apple  on  his  plate.  Unable  to  stand 
the  suspense  of  waiting  for  Adam,  she  ate  one  of  hers  right  away.  When 
Adam  walked  in,  she  was  ready  for  him. 

"Hi,  Woman.  Supper  ready?" 

"E=mc2" 

"What  did  you  say,  dear?" 

"Datta,  Dayadhvam,  Damyata." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?  It's  bad  enough  to  have  to  listen  to 
your  insane  comments  and  dumb  questions.  Speak  at  least  so  I can  under- 
stand your  words,  trivial  as  they  may  be.  I'm  tired.  What's  to  eat  beside 
this  lousy  apple?  Where  did  you  get  these  apples,  Woman?  They  taste 
strange." 

"Without  Transcendence,  Adam,  Existenz  becomes  a sterile,  loveless, 
and  demonic  defiance.  Finish  your  apple  and  kiss  me." 

"You're  crazy.  Get  away  from  me.  Lord,  if  you're  around,  listen  to 
me.  I'll  make  a bargain  with  you.  Give  me  back  my  rib,  and  you  can  have 
her.  What  kind  of  a bargain  did  you  give  me,  anyway;  a rib  for  a nut. 
Boy,  did  you  ever  get  the  best  in  that  trade!  And  what  are  we  doing  at 
the  supper  table  in  the  buff?  Get  out  and  sew  some  leaves  together; 
quickly." 

And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden 
in  the  cool  of  the  day:  and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  God  among  the  trees  of  the  garden. 

And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him, 

"Where  art  thou?" 

And  he  said. 
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"I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I was  afraid,  because  I was 
naked;  and  I hid  myself." 

And  He  said, 

"Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree, 
whereof  I commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldst  not  eat?" 

And  the  man  said, 

"She  did  it.  This  dunce  you  gave  me  for  a mate  did  it.  I knew  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  that  apple.  Now  you've  done  it.  Woman;  you've 
put  us  in  a fine  position.  Let's  see  your  rhinoceros  and  E=mc2  get  us  out 
of  this  one." 

And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  woman, 

"What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done?" 

And  the  woman  said, 

"The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I did  eat.  He  told  me  I'd  know  all 
things  and  would  impress  Adam.  I didn't  know  this  would  happen.  He 
said  you  wouldn't  get  mad.  I guess  he  was  wrong,  huh?" 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  the  woman, 

"I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception;  in  sorrow  thou 
shalt  bring  forth  children;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  unto  thy  husband,  and 
he  shall  rule  over  thee." 

And  the  woman  sighed  with  relief,  thinking  this  was  not  too  bad  at 
all.  Her  desire  was  already  to  her  husband,  and  he  already  ruled  over 
her.  And,  above  all,  she  had  been  looking  forward  to  having  children. 

But  unto  Adam  He  said, 

"Because  thou  hast  harkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast 
eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I commanded  thee,  saying,  'Thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it':  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake;  ...  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground;  for  out  of  it  thou 
wast  taken;  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return." 

And  Adam  clenched  his  jaws  and  stared  daggers  at  his  wife  and 
said  to  himself:  Wait  till  I get  her  alone;  she'll  get  it  then.  To  hell  with 
Damayata,  Datta,  and  Dayadhvam.  Self-control  be  damned.  Charity,  hah! 
I'll  compassion  her  back  with  a switch.  Make  me  eat  bread  with  a sweaty 
face,  huh?  She'll  sweat  plenty  before  I'm  through  with  her." 

And  the  Lord  made  coats  of  skin  and  clothed  them,  and  they  itched 
terribly.  And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve,  because  she  was  the 
mother  of  all  living.  And  the  Lord  drove  man  out  of  the  garden  and  placed 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  Cherubim  and  a flaming  sword,  and 
we've  all  lived  unhappily  ever  after. 

Amen. 
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A MOMENT  TO  LOVE 

My  lips  slightly  parting,  throat  smarting 
My  body  desirous  of  contact,  and  yet— 

I haltingly  leaned  to  meet  the  flame 
That  idly  caressed  my  cigarette. 

Unsteady  me  dared  brush  his  hand; 

Collected  me  thanked  him  and  smiled; 

—And  blew  a castle  over  his  shoulder. 

And  noticed  his  coat,  and  the  way  it  was  styled. 

“Happy  the  man  who's  dependent  on  none, 

But  happier  he  with  occasions  to  share. 

This  week  away  has  been  rather  toward 
Discovery  . . . You're  finding  this  hard  to  bear" 

My  “delightful  titter"  sufficiently  masked: 

“But  darling,  you're  droll  . . . how  frightfully  grim  . . 
I was  mute.  My  shrill  larynx  concealed  the  cup 
Of  heart  overflowing  the  saucer's  rim. 

“Forgive  me,  Denise,  I dared  to  presume. 

I once  asked;  you  said  'no'; 

Now  I say  'let's  fore-go 

More  lunacies!  I'm  thirty  and  you  . . . 

But  the  train's  about  due. 

Tally-ho!  Toodle-doo  . . .'  " 

My  lips  slightly  parting,  throat  smarting 
My  mind  refuting  the  half-truths  and  lies— 

I spoon  in  some  love,  and  pray  for  some  time. 

And  swallow  my  pride,  and  lift  my  eyes. 
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THE  afternoon  sun  felt  warm  on  his  back.  Each  little  dropiet  of  water 
clinging  to  the  tiny  golden  hairs  on  his  well-tanned  body  seemed  to 
focus  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  send  them  deep  into  his  skin.  The  low 
grey  weathered  dock  swayed  perceptibly  as  the  wake  from  a string  of 
barges  and  their  tug,  now  well  up  the  inland  waterway  bound  for  Pensa- 
cola, finally  reached  this  northern  shore.  A breeze  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  just  barely  hidden  by  the  low  white  sands  of  Santa  Rosa  Island, 
marked  the  waterway  with  cats-paws. 

Steve  Fletcher  had  been  staying  with  the  Colemans  for  nearly  a 
week,  now,  and  life  had  settled  into  an  easy  routine  of  swimming,  work- 
ing around  the  house,  and  just  simply  lazing  about.  Twice  they  had  gone 
skiing  with  some  of  Kathleen's  friends,  and  last  night  they  had  gone  to 
the  drive-in  movie— it  had  been  an  informal  double  date. 

Steve  still  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  he'd  be  starting  his  sopho- 
more year  here  at  Choctawhatchee  High  in  two  weeks.  He  had  not  yet 
adjusted  to  the  idea  that  this  was  now  his  home.  And  yet,  his  old  life  in 
Massachusetts,  now  seemed  far  away,  too.  And  that  thought  did  it.  In 
spite  of  all  his  determination  to  keep  it  from  his  mind,  the  pain  of  his 
mother's  death  seized  him  again.  The  same  aching  at  the  back  of  his 
throat— eyes  that  burned  tearlessly.  He  shut  his  eyes  tightly  and  tried  to 
drive  those  thoughts  from  his  mind. 

He  lay  there  with  his  stomach  pressed  to  the  warm  rough  wood,  his 
chin  cradled  on  the  backs  of  his  hands.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  peered 
at  the  sandy  bottom  beside  the  dock.  A flash  of  movement  across  a sun- 
lit patch  of  bottom  caught  his  attention  and  drew  him  out  of  his  melan- 
choly reverie.  Focusing  his  eyes  intently  on  the  spot  near  the  oyster-en- 
crusted piling  where  the  movement  and  stopped,  he  could  make  out  the 
characteristic  outline  of  a large  crab  in  the  murkiness. 

"Kathleen/7  he  whispered  hoarsely  to  the  chubby  twelve-year-old 
girl  lying  beside  him  on  the  planking. 

"What?77  she  answered  sleepily. 
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"There's  your  sister  down  there." 

"Down  where?"  she  asked,  propping  herself  up  on  one  elbow. 

"Down  there  by  the  piling/'  he  said  pointing. 

"I  don't  see  anything/'  she  replied,  annoyed  at  being  teased.  "Oh, 
you  mean  the  crab?  Very  funny?"  Then  she  added,  "Say,  he's  plenty  big 
enough  to  eat." 

"Eat?"  Steve  shot  back.  "You  can  really  eat  them?"  He  glanced  at 
the  crab,  and  then  looked  back  at  Kathleen.  "Boy,  you  fish-heads  will  eat 
anything!"  he  said  with  feigned  condescension. 

"They're  real  good— honest,"  she  said,  ignoring  the  contemptuous 
epithet  he  had  used.  "Diane  and  I caught  a whole  mess  of  them  a few 
weeks  ago.  You  have  to  be  careful  cleaning  them,  though.  Certain  parts 
will  make  you  sick  if  you  don't  take  them  out  before  you  boil  them." 

"What  do  they  taste  like?"  he  asked,  picking  a splinter  loose  from 
the  end  of  a rough  plank. 

"Almost  like  the  lobsters  your  mother  . . ."  She  paused  as  she  re- 
alized her  slip,  but  continued  as  casually  as  she  could,  . . sent  down 
from  up  north  at  Christmas  time.  Do  you  want  to  catch  some?"  she  sug- 
gested enthusiastically. 

"Ya,  I'm  hungry,"  Steve  answered,  getting  to  his  feet. 

"Okay,"  Kathy  said,  "let's  go  up  to  the  house  and  see  if  we  can  find 
some  crab  nets.  I think  my  father  has  two  of  them." 

Kathleen  was  glad  to  be  showing  her  recently  acquired  "cousin" 
something  new.  She  assumed  a professional  air  as  she  waded  knee-deep 
along  the  gently  sloping  shore,  peering  at  the  bottom.  Suddenly,  the  dip- 
net  on  the  end  of  the  long  bamboo  pole  she  carried  darted  into  the  water 
and  as  quickly  reappeared.  Caught  in  the  inch-and-a-half  mesh,  a large 
blue  crab  waved  its  claws  in  impotent  rage. 

The  girl  splashed  back  up  onto  the  beach  and  deftly  everted  the  net 
over  a bucket.  Excitedly,  the  pair  prodded  the  crab  to  free  from  the  large- 
mesh  net,  the  tightly  gripping  claws  and  the  two  prongs  extending 
laterally  from  its  shell.  Kathy  gave  the  net  another  shake,  and  the  crab 
dropped  into  the  bucket  with  a metallic  thunk. 

The  crab  rapidly  circled  the  bottom  of  the  pail  in  a grating  fury. 
When  satisfied  that  there  was  no  escape,  it  sat  and  turned  its  eyestalks 
to  and  fro,  and  blew  bubbles  from  between  gnashing  mandibles.  Steve 
looked  at  the  crab  carefully,  noting  the  distinctly  blue  coloration  shading 
into  red,  that  showed  on  the  claws  and  lateral  projections  of  the  crab's 
shell. 
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This  looks  like  it  might  be  fun,  Steve  thought.  He  picked  up  his  net 
off  the  sand  and  splashed  back  into  the  shallows.  The  sand  here  on  the 
landward  side  of  Santa  Rosa  Sound  was  yellower  than  the  sugary-white 
sand  of  the  barrier  island.  In  places,  depressions  in  the  shadows  were 
filled  with  light  muddy  sediments  where  seaweeds  grew.  As  he  ap- 
proached one  of  these  weed  beds,  something  ghosted  away.  A lucky 
sweep  of  the  dip-net  yielded  another  crab— smaller,  but  of  edible  size. 
It  was  quickly  added  to  the  other  one  in  the  bucket. 

After  several  more  successes,  Steve's  luck  seemed  to  run  out.  He  had 
waded  far  up  the  beach  without  seeing  a crab.  He  looked  back  at  Kath- 
leen, to  see  how  she  was  doing.  She  was  wading  towards  him  crouched 
over,  her  left  hand  braced  against  her  knee.  The  dip-net  was  cocked  in 
her  right  hand,  the  bag  trailing  just  above  the  water,  with  droplets  fall- 
ing from  the  mesh.  She  was  intently  watching  the  bottom  where  her 
shadow  fell  on  the  glassy  surface.  The  shadow  of  her  head,  and  the  ad- 
vancing ripples  from  the  dripping  net  broke  the  mirror  glare  of  the  sur- 
face, providing  a window  into  the  lair  of  her  quarry. 

Her  short  dark  hair,  damp  and  water-straightened,  was  tied  back 
with  a small,  white  silk  kerchief.  Steve  was  still  amazed  by  her  physical 
maturity.  She  was  not  even  thirteen,  and  yet  her  breasts  were  already 
those  of  a woman.  At  home  it  would  have  been  rare  for  a girl  to  bud  so 
early;  but,  here  it  wasn't  considered  unusual.  Most  of  Kathleen's  friends 
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were  the  same  way.  When  they  had  lipstick  and  make-up  on,  it  was  hard 
for  him  to  tell  which  girls  were  his  age. 

Steve  saw  her  net  dart  beneath  the  surface  and  reappear,  dripping, 
but  empty.  Eagerly,  she  moved  out  from  shore,  churning  her  way  through 
the  restraining  thigh-deep  water,  until  nearly  waist-deep,  she  apparently 
lost  sight  of  the  crab  in  the  murky  depths.  That  was  about  where  the 
bottom  dropped  off  into  the  dredged  channel,  he  guessed.  Kathleen 
looked  up,  and  seeing  Steve  watching  her,  threw  up  her  hands  in  mock 
despair.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled,  answering  her  panto- 
mime. 

For  the  next  two  hours  they  splashed  back  and  forth  through  the 
tepid  water  of  the  shallows.  The  soft  muddy  sand  felt  good  squishing  up 
between  their  toes.  The  splashed  water  dried  on  their  bodies,  making  the 
skin  stiff  with  small  white  flakes  of  salt.  A tiny,  too  brilliant  sun  danced 
on  the  wavelets,  sometimes  blinding  the  hunters  and  giving  the  hunted 
momentary  reprieve.  Off  to  the  east  towering  white  thunderheads  con- 
tinued to  pile  up  over  Choctawhatchee  Bay  and  the  bayous. 

When  they  had  covered  the  same  few  hundred  yards  of  shoreline 
several  times,  Steve  looked  back  to  see  Kathleen  sitting  up  on  the  beach 
by  the  bucket.  With  a large  soft-shelled  crab  in  his  net,  he  walked  back 
to  the  girl  and  the  small  pile  of  gear. 

"Had  enough?"  she  asked  as  he  approached.  "We've  got  plenty  al- 
ready." The  bucket  was  nearly  filled  with  water  and  closely  packed  crabs. 

"Ya,  I guess  so.  I think  we've  caught  most  of  them  along  this  sec- 
tion of  beach  anyhow.  What  do  we  do  now?" 

"I  don't  know  about  you,"  Kathy  said,  "but  I'm  going  to  go  in  again 
and  get  washed-off." 

"I'll  buy  that,"  he  said,  dropping  his  net  on  the  sand. 

Feeling  stiff,  Steve  awkwardly  jogged  the  length  of  the  low  grey 
dock,  lifting  his  feet  high  to  avoid  stubbing  a toe  on  the  uneven  plank- 
ing. Hearing  Kathleen  padding  close  behind,  he  put  on  a burst  of  speed 
and  made  a flat  running  dive  from  the  end  of  the  jetty.  Using  the  momen- 
tum of  his  dive,  and  without  opening  his  eyes,  Steve  swam  easily  with 
his  face  in  the  water,  until  he  was  nearly  out  of  breath. 

With  eyes  still  shut,  he  took  a deep  breath  and  surface  dived,  using 
only  his  arms  to  pull  himself  deep  into  the  cushioning  water.  Floating 
head  downward,  he  pulled  his  knees  down  under  his  chin,  grasping  his  t 
shins  with  his  arms.  The  only  sound  in  the  warm,  dark  fluid  was  the 
pounding  pulse  in  his  ears.  He  opened  his  eyes.  Ten  feet  above  him 
through  a pale  green  haze,  the  silver  mirror  of  the  surface  undulated  Ian- 
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guidly.  To  expel  the  water  trickling  into  his  nostrils,  he  violently  blew 
most  of  his  breath  out  through  his  nose.  He  watched  the  bubbles  ascend 
in  a silver  string  to  flaw  the  mirror  above. 

The  water  was  still  running  into  his  nose.  Letting  go  his  knees,  Steve 
convulsively  clawed  for  the  surface.  He  shot  waist-high  into  the  sun- 
shine, and  gasping,  filled  his  lungs  with  cool  fresh  air.  Kathy  was  climb- 
ing back  onto  the  dock.  With  clean  powerful  strokes,  Steve  knifed  his 
way  to  the  ladder  on  the  side  of  the  pier,  and  with  the  water  coursing 
from  his  body,  clambered  back  up  onto  the  planking. 

"Let's  get  the  crabs  up  to  the  house,"  Kathy  said,  back  on  the  beach. 
"We  can  clean  them  out  in  back  by  the  shower.  You  grab  the  bucket,  and 
I'll  get  the  rest  of  the  stuff." 

Holding  the  bucket  stiffly  out  at  his  side,  and  leaning  to  his  left 
slightly,  to  balance  the  weight  of  it,  Steve  gingerly  picked  his  way  on 
tender,  water-softened  feet,  up  the  narrow  beach  towards  the  house.  He 
crossed  the  band  of  straw  and  sea-wrack  that  marked  the  farthest  ad- 
vance of  wind-driven  brine,  watching  for  broken  glass  amidst  the  twigs 
and  bits  of  rounded  wood. 

He  stepped  over  the  prostrate  trunk  of  a long-dead  tree,  bleached 
and  polished  to  a silvery  patina  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  salt  and  sand. 
On  the  other  side,  the  beach  graded  into  soil,  supporting  a light  cover  of 
vegetation.  He  scuffed  through  the  loose,  sandy  soil,  warily  eyeing  the 
occasional  glossy  leaves  of  poison  ivy  amidst  the  innocent  beach  pea  that 
brushed  his  ankles. 

Mounting  the  eroded  bank  under  the  cedars,  Steve  triumphantly 
carried  their  catch  up  the  gently  sloping  lawn  from  the  water  to  the  house. 
The  mowed  grass  was  cool  under  his  bare  feet.  They  took  the  gear  around 
to  the  storage  porch  at  the  back  of  the  house.  In  a few  minutes  Kathleen 
had  gathered  the  necessary  knives,  pans  and  pails,  and  they  sat  down 
on  the  back  stoop  to  clean  their  catch. 

Kathy  set  about  demonstrating  to  her  northern  friend  how  to  clean 
a crab.  She  held  her  knife  ceremoniously  over  the  struggling  pile  of  crabs 
in  the  pail,  and  picked  her  victim.  Her  knife-blade  easily  pierced  the 
crab's  calcareous  armor  plating,  impaling  the  crustacean.  It  set  all  its  ap- 
pendages waving  in  one  last  futile  protective  effort.  Kathy  then  began 
to  pull  the  claws,  legs,  and  swimmerettes  from  the  still  struggling  crea- 
ture. By  the  time  she  had  completed  this,  the  gnashing  mandibles  had 
nearly  stopped  bubbling. 

"You  have  to  get  your  finger  in  here,"  she  said,  inserting  a finger- 
nail under  the  vestigial  remnants  of  a tail  on  the  crab's  underside.  She 
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uncurled  it  from  its  place  against  the  bottom  shell.  Wih  this  secure  finger- 
hold on  the  bottom  shell,  she  grasped  the  upper  shell  with  the  other 
hand. 

"Then  you  just  pull  them  open,  like  this,"  she  said,  demonstrating. 
The  bubbling  stopped.  With  a skilled  dash  of  the  knife,  the  girl  flicked 
the  undesired  parts  into  one  pail,  and  placed  the  edible  remains  in  a pan 
with  the  claws,  which  were  now  ready  for  cooking. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  watched  Kathleen  expertly  transform  sev- 
eral living  crabs  into  food,  that  full  realization  dawned  on  him.  He,  too, 
was  expected  to  kill  crabs.  But  he  didn't  want  to.  Sure,  he'd  killed  a few 
animals  before— small  ones.  Insects— and  even  a frog  once;  but;  after- 
wards he  hadn't  wanted  to  look  under  the  rock  he'd  squashed  it  with. 
But  could  he  let  Kathy  show  him  up?  He'd  come  this  far;  this  was  no  time 
to  chicken-out. 

His  hand  poised  over  the  bucket  as  he  picked  a crab.  With  mustered 
resolve,  the  knife  he  held  flashed  down.  It  missed,  and  plunged  im- 
potently  between  two  shells.  Again  he  made  the  knife  dart,  and  this  time 
he  felt  the  steel  grate  its  way  through  the  layers  of  shell. 

He  pulled  his  impaled  victim  from  the  bucket.  Fighting  down  the 
sour  taste  rising  from  his  throat,  he  started  pulling  the  legs  and  claws 
from  the  body.  He  pinched  each  limb  gingerly  with  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  yanked  it  free  from  the  body.  He  was  afraid  he'd  get  a leg 
half  pulled-off,  and  then  not  be  able  to  go  on. 

When  he  came  to  actually  pull  open  the  body  of  the  crab,  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  be  sick.  He  was  thinking  to  himself:  No  guts! 
No  guts!  There  were  beads  of  sweat  on  his  forehead,  and  his  mouth  was 
watering  in  unpleasant  overtures  to  nausea. 

He  tried  to  ignore  his  churning  stomach  by  doing  the  grisly  work 
mechanically.  To  quiet  a small  voice  inside  him,  he  kept  saying  to  him- 
self part  of  a psalm  he'd  learned  in  Sunday  school: 

Thou  hast  made  him  to  have  dominion  . . . 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet: 

All  sheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field;  (He  started  on 
another  crab.) 

The  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea. 

And  whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  seas. 

If  Kathleen  was  aware  of  his  difficulty,  she  didn't  show  it.  "How're 
you  doing?"  she  asked. 

"Okay,  I guess,"  he  lied. 
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"You  seem  to  be  getting  the  hang  of  it,"  she  said  encouragingly  as 
he  put  his  third  cleaned  carcass  in  the  dented  aluminum  pan. 

"This  isn't  as  hard  as  I thought  it  would  be/'  he  said,  and  this  time 
he  was  sincere.  After  the  first  few,  the  succeeding  crabs  were  easier  to 
kill.  In  fact,  as  they  neared  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  he  found  himself 
almost  enjoying  the  work.  There  was  a primal  exhilaration  that  came  from 
it;  he  was  coming  to  grips  with  nature— wresting  his  food  from  nature's 
wild  bounty.  This  couldn't  be  wrong.  It  was  natural. 

Later,  towards  evening,  he  sat  on  the  screened  veranda,  finishing 
the  last  corner  of  a crabmeat  sandwich.  He  was  filled  with  satisfaction. 
This  is  a good  life,  he  thought.  The  lowering  sun  set  Santa  Rosa  Sound 
aflame.  A salt  breeze  from  the  Gulf  stirred  the  palmettos,  and  the  coming 
dusk  promised  a pleasantly  cool  change  from  the  heart  of  the  day. 

Steve  sprawled  out  on  the  slightly  musty  couch,  and  shifted  around 
until  he  was  comfortable.  The  quiet  sounds  of  gathering  night  blended 
into  his  rhythmic  breathing,  lulling  him  into  sleep. 
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WESTERN 

But  she  skips  rope 
Brown  sugar  hair 
Hugging  arms 
Whirling  arms 
Dances  barefoot 
Up,  circles, 

Down,  skips. 

Chanting  leaps 
Over,  under, 

Laughing  grim  by 
Dusty  swing  door  saloons 
Singing  daddies  dry 
Through  mote-swilled  streets 
Sunbeams  flatten. 

Leaping,  skipping  daughter 
Broken, 

Snagged  in  limbs 
Of  Black  Oak  Trees. 


FIELDS 


Running 
We  wondered. 

Dare  we  lie 
In  dry  bone  yellow 
Where  last  year's  grass 
Flat  with  wind 
Lies  pressed  in  beds 
That  snow  left? 
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